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ON DRAINING. 
Addressed to Young Farmers. 


There is no one branch of practical farming 
which is more generally misunderstood or neglect- 
ed in Virginia, than draining. The dryness of our 
climate, and the small proportion of our soils that 
are both level and of a retentive nature, cause this 
evil to be limited in its injurious effects, and to at- 
tract but little notice, compared to other defects in 
our husbandry. It may, and probably is the case, 
that many of our good farmers understand correct- 
ly the principles of draining wet lands, and exe- 
cute the different requisite processes in an efficient 
and economical manner. But such cases are very 
rare in comparison to the many who are deficient 
both in theory and practice. Ittherefore seems to 
me, though not claiming to possess much know- 
ledge on this subject, that even my imperlect views 
and experience may be serviceable to young farm- 
ers, and bad farmers—and let it be understood 
that my observations are designed for no others. 
Good farmers are requested to pass over the pages, 
ofthe Farmers’ Register, which my desultory re- 
marks may occupy, and to pardon the writer for 
eo occupying them to their loss. Another apology 
may be due to my readers, for the unpolished form 
and manner of my writing: if so, | will make it 
now, and then be done with apologizing. Is the 
first place, I have barely time to write even hasti- 
ly and carelessly ; secondly, my matter will not be 
of a kind to deserve much labor in embellishing ; 
and lastly, perhaps with all the pains and care | 
could bestow, I should not make it appear much 
better. 

Drains or ditches are required for three different 
purposes, as follows: Ist. For collecting and dis- 
charging sulplus rain water on land which is ge- 
nerally dry. 2d. For conveying streams. 3d. For 
collecting springs oozing from the hills, and divert- 
ing their course from the land below. 

Ditches of the first kind, of which I shall now 
speak, are the easiest to make and keep in order, 
and are generally either omitted altogether, or made 
at double expense, to serve but half their purpose. 
A drain is required wherever there is a narrow de- 
pression of the surface of any land nearly level, in 
which the water of heavy rains collects and re- 
mains until it slowly passes off at the lower ex- 
tremity, or soaks into the earth. Unless the loss 
of crop from such a cause is almost certain, and the 
space of an extent too great to lose, it is general- 
ly left to take its chance for a dry season, or gen- 
le rains—by favor of which, the sink may some- 
times remain dry enough through the summer. 
But usually, from excessive wetness, it costs dou- 
ble labor to till, and produces either a scanty crop, 
ornone. When aditch cannot be dispensed with 
it i8 commonly cut by the spade through the mid- 
die of the sink to its outlet, and the earth thrown 
on one or both sides of the ditch, in litile separate 
hillocks, to let the water pass between them into 


to convert these separate hillocks into a continued 
bank on both sides—and that end is still faster 
reached by the soil being turned towards the ditch 
by every ploughing, as horses do not (and cannot 
salely) cross such ditches with the plough. The 
trouble of stopping and turning the ploughs on 
reaching the ditch, and the margin thus lost or da- 
minaged on each side, amount toa serious disadvan- 
tage, even while the ditch serves properly as a 
drain to the adjacent ground: but in a few years 
that good is nearly or quite forfeited, by the mar- 
gins of the ditch being so raised as to bank out the 
water, unless other means are used to prevent. 


Nearly all the trouble and loss caused by this 

slovenly mode of ditching, may be avoided by 

using the plough in a proper manner to make and 

repair such drains. Mark off the middle of the 

sink, through its whole length, and with whatever 

crook its course may have. Then plougha “land,” 

the sides of which shall be parallel to and equidis- 

tant from the middle of the sink, and of course on 

that line will fall the water furrow made by the 

finishing of the ploughing. ‘The width of the 

“land” so ploughed may be from 10 to 30 yards 
wide as a shallow or deeper drain is wanting—and 

very ofien, a single deep ploughing, with a careful 
running of the last furrows, will serve to drain the 
sink as effectually as a new ditch cut by the spade. 
In this case, the work costs almost nothing—as the 
ploughing shou'd be given when the field is in the 
course of being broken up fora crop. Ifthe mode 
of cultivation is in ridges crossing this drain, an 

additional ploughing of the same land should be 
given immediately, which will doubly deepen the 
water furrow for the drain. But if the field is 
kept under flat cultivation, or in wide beds, that 
additional ploughing will scarcely be needed, as 
the drain may be easily and conveniently kept 
open, by ploughing out a similar “ land’? where- 
ever the field is broken up. Whatever may be the 
mode of cultivation, the ploughs will cross this 
drain without the least difficulty, and there will be 
no land lost to cultivation. The ditch will scarcely 
be observed (being merely a water furrow,) but 
in fact, the land on each side, afiera few years, 
slopes gently towards it for 10 yards perhaps, so 
that it is actually a drain of 20 yards’ width. The 
earth carried into the furrow by ploughs running 
across will scarcely fill it too much in the tillage of 
a crop of corn: but, if necessary, the earth so car- 
ried in is easily thrown out by shovels, and may 
be scattered over the widely sloped margins, with- 
out fear of raising a bank. 


The poor level ridge lands, below the falls of our 
rivers, are full of shallow basins, which, though of- 
ten dry in summer, are ponds of rain water all the 
winter and spring. These ponds are usually in 
a line along a wide shallow depression, descending 
towards one of its extremities. As the wetness of 
the earth, and the roots of trees done the land is 
first cleared, ) would forbid the effectual use of the 
plough in such places, a narrow ditch must be cut 
with spades, and brought from the lower outlet, 





the ditch. Every cleaning out of the ditch helps 
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draw off all the standing water. Butas soonas 
the land is fit to receive good ploughing, (which 
will be by the beginning of the next course of 
crops, ) a broad !and as directed before should be 
marked off, taking the ditch as its middle, and 
ploughed out. The closing furrows will be pro- 
bably as low asthe bottom of the old ditch, and 
eweep away all appearance of it, and leave it pas- 
sable by ploughsand carts, though more servicea- 


ble than when it was a barrier to the passage of 


both. {nshort, in all situations of this kind, the 
plough seems to eflace the ditches, while it renders 
them most efficient. The superiority of these 
drains, in cheapness and efficiency, to those cut In 
the best manner by the spade, may be easily con- 
ceived, by supposing a piece of flat and wet soil to 
be thrown into wide and high beds with clean 
deep water furrows, in the usual manner, by the 
plough—and compared with similar lands plongh- 
ed level, and then divided into beds by narrow 
trenches being dug between with spades. Every 
piece of well bedded flat land has in every water 
furrow such a drain as I have recommended. 

In bedded level land, there will be many slight 
depressions, which even when so shallow as to be 
scarcely perceptible, will hold water alier heavy 


rains, and destroy the growth of winter crops. If 


the beds prevent the opening of drains across en- 
lirely by the plough, at least it may commence 
and forward the spade work for these places.— 
These grips (as such temporary drains are called) 
should be opened only a little deeper than the wa- 
ter furrows which cross them, as_ soon as the field 
issowed in wheat. ‘They may be quite effectual 
as drains, without being wide or deep enough to 
obstruct the future ploughing of the field. 

The next kind of ditches are carriers of streams, 
and serve to drain the adjacent land by sinking the 
level of the streams in ordinary times, and more or 
less preventing its overflowing its margins, when 
ewollen by rains. These ditches are required in 
almost every alluvial bottom, formed by, and sub- 
ject to the inundations of streams passing through: 
unless the body of water is too great to be managea- 
ble by such means, 

The streams in lower Virginia may be divided 
into two kinds: Ist. Such as have so little fall in 
their course, as to form swamps, by overflowing, 
or at least saturating with water all the low- 
grounds during the winter and wet seasons, and 
thus making the land a worthless quagmire at all 
times. 2d. Such as have enough fall to !eave the 
lowground firm and even dry, in ordinary times, 
except where injured by springs, or other water 
than that conveyed by the main stream. 

The first class of sireams are much the most 
important, on account of the many extensive bo- 
dies of swamp land which remain not only worth- 
less, but nuisances, in several respects, and particu- 
larly as nurseries of disease ; though no lands are 
richer, or could be brought into profitable use and 
cultivation, so easily and cheaply, compared to the 
great gain that would beobtained. Still, it will be 
unnecessary lor me to treat on this branch of drain- 
ingatlength. Inthis point only, there is nothing 
to object to as faulty in the practice of individuals— 
for our laws (indirectly but effectually) forbid all 
such extensive drainings—and thus, our govern- 
ment shows a degree of negligence or stupiditv— 
(it deserves no milder name—) which surpasses all 
of which evidence can be found in individual ope- 
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rations. When our country was first settled, it 
seems probable that these swamps were compara- 
tively dry, and the streams unobstructed, except 
by the dams constructed by beavers. But every 
operation of our civilized population has served 
still more to raise, obstruct, and stagnate the wa- 
ters. The only profit yet drawn from the swamps, 
has been by getting lumber from the large cy- 
presses and other timber trees. In cutting down 
these trees, their tors are very ofien thrown into 
the course of the stream. where each ecerves to 
eatch all the leaves and other floating rubbich, un- 
lil it forms a dam, and raises. and olten diverts the 
stream, toa new bed. The current is at no time 
snfficiently strong to remove such obstructions, 
althongh it may be spread overa flat of halfa 
mile in width—and every one reinains, until co- 
vered over with a deposite of mud. The law per- 
mits any land owner to add to these obstructions at 
his will—but (in effect) refuses the right to use 
the only means for bringing into profitable culture 
these great tracts of rich land, and of restoring 
health to the neighboring farms, which they now 
infect with bi'ious diseases. 

Notwithstanding the great extent of overflow- 
ing waters on these flat swamps, the supply is 
much smaller than it appears, and they could be 
removed and kept within safe bounds by opening a 
canal from the outlet below, through the whole 
course of the swamp, as straight as the form and 
inclination of the land would permit: Level as 
such swamps are, there is plenty of fall for this 
purpose—and a ditch of 10 or 12 feet wide and 3 or 
4 deep, would drain away the water which as now 
obstructed, inundates many thousands of acres. 
The expense of this central main carrier would be 
very inconsiderable, divided among all the owners 
of a large swamp; and when finished, nothing 
more would be wanting to make the land dry, ex- 
cept the small side drains to intercept the springs 
coming out of the highland, which each proprietor 
would dig for himself. The central canal being so 
nearly level might possibly be made also servicea- 
ble for winter navigation, by having temporary 
floodgates. 

But cheap and profitable as such drainings would 
be, they are rendered impossible under our exist- 
ing laws, because the concurrence of every indi- 
vidual owner of the swamp is necessary for the exe- 
cution of the work. Blackwater Swamp (for ex- 
ample) is more than 60 miles-‘long, including all its 
branches, and perhaps belongs to more than thrice 
as many individuals—and it is manifest, that from 
such a number, no such concurrence can possibly 
be expected, even if there were among them no 
minors, or life estate holders, neither of whom can 
legally concur. If by possibility, only a single 
proprietor opposed the scheme, while all the others 
were in favor of it, he alone might obstruct the 
execution. Nor is there any remedy to be soon 
expected. If three out of every four of the pro- 
prietors of any of these swamps were to be awa- 
kened to the importance and profit of such a ge- 
neral plan of drainage, (and I am sorry to confess 
that such is far from being the case,) and were to 
petition the assembly for powers to make it, and 
to compel all to bear their share of the cost, the 
proposition would excite violent objections, and 
perhaps intolerant and unappeasable enmity to the 
scheme. Every small lawyer, in and out of the 
legislature, would be furnished with a most conve- 
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uient theme. We should hear the plan denounced 
as an invasion of the “sacred rights of property,” 
and the denunciation maintained by so many ar- 
guments (or what would pass for argaments) that 
the advocates would be glad to retreat from the 
wordy inundation. But as plausible as such argu- 
ments may be, precisely such might be urged 
against opening the existing, or any roads, through 
private property, if we can suppose such a case 
possible as the country being settled and cultivat- 
ed, without having a public road within its limits. 
Roads are cut through private property without 
asking leave of the owner, and he is also taxed ac- 
cording to his property, to pay his share of the ex- 
pense of construction. Sometimes it happens that 
the road for which a proprietor is so taxed in his 
landed rights, and on his purse, though beneficial 
to the public, is to him individually a source of in- 
convenience and of Joss. Still these exceptions are 
properly considered as no objection to the general 
regulation, for the general good—and the lawyers 
raise no objections, because the policy is already 
sanctioned by law. But if all of lower Virginia 
had been one great swamp, held by thousands of 
individual proprietors, and which could be drained 
as easily as Chickahominy and Blackwater swamps 
now could be—according to our laws and to the 
arguments of lawyers, there would be no possible 
means, consistent with justice and the principles 
of our legal policy, by which this beneficial im- 
provement could be eflected. 

But fT have already said too much upen a branch 
of draining which was only intended at first to be 
named as a matter to be omitted. My purpose was 
to advise practical operations which each individu- 
al may perform—and I have allowed myself to di- 
gress (uselessly | fear.) upon what individual ef- 
forts are altogether forbidden. 

_ Streams of the second class, having snflicient 
fall, are generally such as flow through a hilly 
country. ‘The lowgrounds, or bottom lands, lying 
on the borders of such streams, form a large pro- 
portion of the best natural soils of lower Virginia. 
Indeed but few other soils are richer than these 
have been, or would be more productive, if they 
had been properly managed: but the general 
ireatment of such lands has been so injudicious, 
that they have yielded but little net product, and 
in many cases have become nuisances, and a source 
o! loss instead of profit. I allude especially to low- 
grounds on small streams, not exceeding the size 
sufficient for an ordinary mill. Some of the usual 
and barbarous practices will be pointed out for 
avoidance, and also because their effects now pre- 
sent some of the worst obstructions to a proper 
plan lor drainage and cultivation. 

he bottoms through which the streams run, 
have been entirely formed during past ages by the 
earth washed from the higher lands by heavy floods 
from heavy rains, and deposited so as to form a near- 
ly level surlace. Of course the greater part of this 





deposite has been made from the main stream, and 





to cover mostly the lowest land, and from the 
greater subsidence of the suspended earth, where 
the water is most deep and still, nature works con- 
tinually to keep such lands level from side to side. 
Before the adjacent hills were cleared and subject- 
ed to the plough, there could have been no great 
supply of earth, except from the richest soil on the 
surface—and that was furnished slowly and gradu- 
ally. 

Rich as these narrow bottoms were, our fathers 
did. not readily undertake to drain and cultivate 
them. Betfore this was done, the adjacent high- 
lands had in most cases been cleared, cultivated, 
and washed into gullies—and had served to throw 
upon the lowground more of barren subsoil in a 
year, than it had before received of rich mould in 
ten. Nor was this injurious deposite brought down 
by the principal stream, and spread over the whole 
surface. It mostly was brought by torrents of 
rain water, which for a little time swelled the rivu- 
let to a flood, and by which the sand or gravel was 
carried out on the rich bottom soil, in points pro- 
jecting from the ravine through which the torrent 


rushed. These points of sand, by their thickness 


and poverty, now form one of the greatest diffi- 
culties in draining and cultivating the lowgrounds, 

The management of the neighboring highland, 
so far as its washing is promoted or prevented, is 
one of the most important things bearing on the 
alluvial bottom below. If no mischief had been 
already produced from this cause, the instructions 
that will be offered would be more simple, and yet 
far more serviceable. Prevention is always bet- 
ter than cure—and in these cases, the perfect cure 
is impossible. We have destroyed the greater 
part of the value of our low grounds, belore we 
knew their productiveness, 

Next come the injuries inflicted directly when 
such lands are under cultivation. 

Bottoms of the kind under consideration are ge- 
nerally from 150 yards wide, to the narrowest 
size worth draining—meandering continually in 
their course,x—and having sufficient fall or incli- 
nation to give a rapid course to the natural stream, 
and to allow the land to be effectually drained for 
culuvation. The stream is still more crooked 
than the valley through which ti runs, and is often 
twice as long as would be the straightest course 
that might be given. Nor is the course of the 
stream always through the lowest part of the 
land—for the margins of the stream are often the 
highest parts, owing to the more plentiful deposite 
of sediment when the overflowing waters first 
rise over their banks. ‘The first crror usually 


‘committed is to leave the stream (if a large one) 


in its natural crooked bed, instead of giving it a 
shorter course : the next is, to impede still more 
the course of the water by allowing thickets of 
briers and shrubs to stand on the edge of the 
stream, and every kind of rubbish to be thrown 
into it. The crooked and choked channel causes 
the stream to overflow with a rain that would not 


at the times when it overflowed the whole low- / swell the current injuriously, ia a clean and straight- 
ground. But it is not only during such floods that | ened bed, though of no more average width, 


the Operation is going on. At all times a shallow 
running stream is bringing down earth, and thus 
falsing its own bed, until it leaves it for another 
and lower place, or when a flood comes, throws the 
*ccumulated sand out of its choked channel, over 
every place low enough to receive an accession. 
‘US, by the tendency of the overflowing water 


and occupying not one fourih as much land. The 
land lost is not only the bed and banks of the 
stream. <A very crooked course makes it impos- 
sible for the plough to run in the same direction : 
and many points of land are formed too narrow to 
to be worth cultivation. Hence a wide margin is 





lefi to grow up in thickets, and to harbor musk- 
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rats and other vermin—or to be kept cleared at 
more than twice the cost of proper cultivation. If 
the stream separates the lands of two proprictors, 
(as is one of our common follies,) the evil is far 
worse. If either cleans his margin effeciually, 
and opens the stream, it will avail but little, while 
his neighbor uses no such care. In the meantime, 
with every heavy rain the obstructed current 
sweeps across the land, tearing away the ploughed 
mould, or covering it with its load of sand. The 
soil thus swept off serves to fill and render useless 
the cross drains made to convey the smaller 
streams. Every such flood saturates the soil with 
water to the great damage of the crop, and Jeaves 
the whole a picture of desolation. 

Next let us examine the side, and cross ditches. 
In hilly and sandy lands, small springs ooze out of 
the hills so frequently along the side of the low- 
ground, that there is almost always a necessity for 
a ditch on each side, to intercept them. The side 
ditches (unless they are covered or hollow drains, 
which will be treated of hereafier,) if bordered by 
cultivated land, are perpetually filling from the 
washing hillside soil; and the difficulty of keeping 
them open is still more increased, where they cross 
the points of sand brought down by former cur- 
rents, and which are still increasing from every 
torrent of rain water. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the side ditches are seldom clean; and though 
they obstruct, they seldom entirely prevent the 
oozing waters finding their way to the lowground. 
Where the valley is narrow, or the main stream 
emall, one of the side ditches is often made also the 
main carrier, or channel of the stream. This is a 
great saving, if the ditch is straight enough, and 
so situated in other respecte as to be kept open, 
and deep: but otherwise, the side of the low- 
ground is the worst location for the main stream. 

Cross ditches are used to bring the water of a 
side ditch to the main stream, when it can no 
Jonger be continued down the side; or they lead 
from low places which though not exposed to spring 
water, would be made ponds by receiving the sur- 
face water from rains and floods, and would remain 
eo until the water was soaked up by the absorbent 
earth. The beds in which the land is cultivated 











heavy job of ditching before winter. At all 
events, it is neverdone. The land treated as E 
have stated is almost as wet as if no draining had 
ever heen done—nay, it is olien much the wetter 
for the work miscalled draining. But little of 
wet ditching can be done in cold weather: so it is 
in March, before the old drains are opened. Still 
the land is very wet from having remained so long 
water soaked—and it is ploughed before it is dry 
enough, because the season is too much advanced 
to wait longer. Under such circumstances the 
land cannot produce near a full crop, even if the 
draining was then perfect, and continued effectual 
for the remainder of the year. During the follow- 
ing crop of wheat, the drains are filling, and sel- 
dom opened, and during the year of rest after- 
wards, the former water soaked condition of the 
land is completely brought back. 

This picture does not in every particular apply 
toall such lands, even when most badly managed : 
but some of the traits will euit all, not excepting 
come in the hands of the best farmers: for in the 
management of lowground especially, we often 
want the means to perform what our judgment 
directs should be done. For example—who is 
there who does not pronounce, when ditching in 
March, that he ought to have done the work in 
September? and who is there who profits by his 
own opinion and experience, eo as to avoid the 
same error in future ? 

I now proceed to propose plans for draining and 
cultivating soils of this kind, all of which I have 
tried with success to such extent as was permitted 
by-the situation of the land in my possession, and 
the circumstances under which it was placed. 

It will perhaps be more plain to apply instruc- 
lions to a particular case of common occurrence, 
than to attempt to embrace every variety of cir- 
cumstance and difficulty. For this purpose, sup- 
nose the land under consideration to vary from 
100 to 150 yards wide, the alluvial formation ot a 
stream strong enough to turn a common mill, and 
which flows through in a very crooked channel in 
ordinary, and commonly overflows the whole 
bottom with every very heavy rain, or perhaps 
two or three times a year. The average descent of 


usually lead to these cross ditches, and their water | the stream and the land, from six to filleen feet 


furrowe there vent the water that collects in them. 
As the cross ditches fili rapidly from the causes 
already stated, their repeated cleanings soon make 


a dike not only on one side, but on both, unless | 


more judgment is exercised than is common. 


from ite head to its outlet: but not a drop ean en- 
ter it along its whole course, so well is it defended 
by the bank of earth on each side. 

Now for the rotation and culture. 

Lands of this kind seldom form but asma!l por- 
tion of a whole field, and are therefore not ofien 
put under a different rotation. Say that it is the 
eommon three shifi rotation, or 1. comn—2. wheat— 
3. atrest. When the winter comes preceding the 
year for corn, the land has been two years with. 
out a ditch being cleaned out: and if grazed, the 
treading of cattle and rooting of hogs have been 
aiding greatly to fillthem up. If not grazed, the 
richness and wet state of the land have made it a 
wilderness of weeds and rubbish growth of all 
kinds. In the Jatter case, ditehing in autumn 
would be almost impossible ; but even if kept bare 
enough by grazing, no farmer has leisure for a 


: | shows no change for several feet in depth. 
"Then the ditch, when well open, may draw water | 














inamile. The soil arich sandy loam, Subsoil 
various: sometimes layers of sand within reach 
of deep ploughing, sometimes of clay, and some- 
times (though rarely) the rich black surface soil 
4 We 
suppose farther that the land has been cleared and 
cultivated long enough to give the plough gene- 
rally a free passage. 

Lowgrounds of the kind under consideration are 
in general more exposed to water from numerous 
springs oozing out of the adjoining highland, than 
from the main stream—and therelore the remova 
of the former first demands the farmer’s care. But 
neither the side, central, or cross drains can be 
finished, before the other kinds are in progress— 
and it will suit my arrangement best to speak 
first of the ditch or carrier of the main stream. 
The side drains require most skill and care, and 
their consideration will hereafier be undertaken. 
For the present, let it be understood that the side 
and cross drains are in the usual imperfect state of 
operation, serving to permit the imperfect culti- 
vation of the lowground. 

The great object ie to give the main stream the 
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shortest and best course through all the extent of 
low ground to be drained. With this view, the 
shape of the ground, and the force and size of the 
floods should be well considered, and the new 
course fur the stream determined accordingly. la 
general, it will be cheapest to adhere nearly to 
ine straightest course—which, In a crooked botiom, 
will cause the line tu touch the projecting points 
of highland, firet on one side, and then ou the other, 
But desirable as are long straight siretches, we 
must take care to change Weir direction very gra- 
dually when a change is necessary. loa iong 
straight course, Will sufficient descent, the water 
acquires a force which enabies it too keep its direc- 
tion, in spite of considerable obstacles—and will 
rush across, and fill up with ils deposile, any part 
of its channel which turns off at an angle, or with 
a short curve. ‘Fo avoid this danger, it will be 
sometimes proper to beyvin a gentle curve belore 
reaching the point where it would necessarily be 
made. ‘There is another case in which straight 
courses should be departed from—that is, when 
with no great variation of direction, or increase ol 
distance, the main carrier may be made to keep 
along the side of the low ground lor a Cousiderable 
distance, Which will so far serve to avoid the trou- 
ble of another side drain, and also preserve the 
low ground in one unbroken body, at that place. 
But desirable as it certainly is to have the siream 
kept at the side of the low ground, it should 
not be done unless the location is good with a view 
to perfect drainage. A ditch at the junction of 
the low and highiand, is far more suoject to be 
filled with rubbish and earth brought by rains, 
than if in the body of low grounds—and, there- 
fore, if so situated, ils Course must nut be too 
crooked, nor the Jorce of the current too smail, 
to guard against that danger. 

Vien the line from the ditch has been fixed, it 
should be marked off by stakes, wherever uot 
plainly enough exhibited by some exisung marks. 
It will be generally found that the line will divde 
the lowground inio large pieces, shaped something 
like segments of circles, the straight sides ol 
Which will be the new line for the stream, and the 
curved sides made by the hollow bends of the in- 
Closing high land. ‘The new line will probably 
cross in many places the serpentine ded oO! the 
stream. ‘The work should be commenced tn the 
dry season, and on the driest parts of the laud, il 
any are too wet for the operations required. 

Un a part of the new line, say trom 5U to 200 
yards in length, and extending trom the old stream 
at oue place of crossing, to another, lay off with a 
plough, well and deeply, a land of about 12 leet 
Wide, the closing water furrow of which will be 
the centre of the intended canal. ‘his width ot 
Ploughing will be sufficient, if a passage tor the 
Waler six feet wide and 24 feet deep will serve: 
bu: the larger the canal is desired, the wider should 
be the ploughing. Such astretch as is here spoken 
O!, 18 supposed to pass through the body of low- 
fround. As soon asthe plough has cut a lew lur- 
rows, laborers with broad hoes begin to draw out 
the loosened earth, and to deposite it, with very lit- 
lle regard to accuracy, on the Jand outside ol the 
ploughing. W hen the plough has closed its work 
and formed a deep water furrow, it begins again 
and goes over the same land, whether the hoes 
have finished ahead or not. <A third time the 
‘ame operations may be repeated, or until the 
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ditch is either nearly deep enough, or the bottom 
has become too miry for the horse to walk on. In 
this manner the greater part of the digging and 
removing of the earth may be done at a ver 
small cost, compared to spade work. Still there 
remains something for the spades to finish. Afier 
the last ploughed earth has been drawn out, the 
ditch of the desired width (say 5 to 7 feet) should 
be accurately laid off by a line, and the stakes first 
set up to mark the course. A single spade’s depth 
will generally give sufficient depth, and the work 
will be very easy to perform. ‘There is no need, 
generally, of digging low enough to divert at once 
the stream to the new course. It will be sure to 
take the new and straighter course at every rise of 
water, and will naturally deepen the new, and at 
the same time be filling up the old channel. ‘This 
operation may be hastened by opening well the 
upper end of the new channel at each crossing 
place, and obstructing somewhat the old passage 
just below, by the top of a tree or other rubbish, 
which, though serving to impede the floods, will 
not prevent the passage of the stream in common 
times. It would be improper to stop the water 
entirely {rom its own channel, as that would pre- 
vent its being filled up, and it would remain in the 
way of cultivation. But if a current has choice 
of two channels, united above and below, the one 
straight, and the other crooked and twice as long, 
the eflect will certainty be, sooner or later, to 
deepen and enlarge the first, and to deposite its 
mud and sand in its slower passage through the 
second, until itis entirely filled. It is much cheaper 
to Jet nature thus aid your draining operations, 
than to dig the carrier at once as deep as desirable. 

W hen the first rough part of the excavation, by 
proughs and hoes, is finished through one stretch, 
it may be begun on some other—either adjoining, 
or distant, a8 may be mosi convenient. As the 
old channel for a long time will continue to convey 
ihe stream, it serves to keep the new work in dif- 
ferent dry sections, to be opened as may be con- 
venient. Adjoining sections should be connected 
as soon as possible (and by the spade il necessary ) 
so as to have the benefit of any fluod of rain that 
may occur. 

When the main carrier is intended to be made 


'forsome distance along the margin of the highland, 


the earth must be thrown by the plough altogether 
towards the lowland. For this purpose it will be 
cheapest to use a hillside plough, which, by shilt- 
ing the mould- board, turns the furrow slice to the 
same side, whether going up or down. If a com- 
mou plough is used for such places, it must cut only 
when driven down the course of the valley, and 
be dragged back empty, to begin another lurrow, 
at the upper enc of the stretch. 

I the owners of low grounds would act accord- 
ing to their true interest, this plan would be ex- 
tended as far as the nature of the land required it, 
without regard to who might be the owner of an 
particular spot. Then each proprietor would be 
benetiied by the drainage of the Jand below, serv- 
ing as an outlet or vent for hisown. But that is 
not now to be counted on, and each person must 
expect his drains to end with the lower ltermina- 
tion of his land. Ifthere is much fall in the stream 
at that place, the injury from this stoppage will 
not be considerable, except perhaps to the next 
land below. ‘There the water increased trebly in 
velocity by its clear passage above, and finding to 
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just above. In such cases a good vent to the wa- 
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straight or sufficient channel below, will probably 
rush over the land, and expose it to all the damage 
which the owner will well deserve to sustain. If, 
on the contrary, the fall is inconsiderable, as in 
the swamps belore described, the lower landholder 
could render ineffectual the draining of the land 


ier below is highly important, and the want of it 
may destroy half the benefit which might be de- 
rived from the whole drainage. 

W hen streams are thus straightened, and their 
sides kept clean and smooth, they will carry off 
quantities of water that could not be kept within 
the former stream, even if four or five times the 
superficial extent. But I do not mean that inun- 
dations will be altogether avoided, though they 
will be comparatively rare—and when they occur 
will be of short continuance. 

But there is an objection (and unfortunately a 
very general one) to all such schemes of drainage. 
Sireams are generally made to serve as dividing 
lines between different properties, and that cireum- 
stance alone is sufficient in most cases to prohibit 
any rational scheme of drainage. When lands 
were first taken up under the old patents, and sold 
out without accurate surveying, a stream was a 
very convenient land mark, because it could not 
easily be changed or mistaken. But for the drain- 
age and proper cultivation of the lowground, the 
stream is the worst dividing line that could be fixed 
upon. All my foregoing directions on this subject 





must rest on the supposition that one person owns 


both sides of the stream—or that the different | 


owners are willing to concur in the best general 
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der their special protection all the establishments 
in which agriculture is taught. ‘This protection 
is not limited, as in many other countries, to use- 
less and sterile encouragements ; there these es- 
tablishments are richly endowed by the bounty of 
the government: premiums offered, and ofien dis- 
tributed by the king himself. This homage ren- 
dered to the first of arts, and these encouragemenis 
decreed to those who proless them, do honor at 
once to the sovereign who grants them, and to 
the modest and interesting class of subjects which 
receive them. 

For some years the government of France has 
made great sacrifices to perfect the agriculture of 
that vast kingdom, which possesses already many 
establishmenis which may be cited as models in 
the best cultivated countries. ‘They exercise a 
happy influence on the agriculture and rural eco- 
nomy of the country. 

In the farm of’ Rambouillet, they put in practice 
the best agriculiural processes. ‘This establish- 
ment is distinguished above ail for the fiuest breed 
of domestic animals useful in agriculture. Not far 
from these, the domain of Grignon, of the value 
of more than a million of francs, paid from the 
royal treasure, has been turned into a vast agri- 
cultural establishment, intended to serve as a mo- 
del, and to train scholars. ‘This will be, without 
doubt, one of the monuments which will do most 
honor to the reign of Charles X. 

‘To mention the establishment of Roville, near 
Nancy, due to the celebrated Mathieu ce Dom- 
basle, who directs it with so much success, Is Lo in- 
dicate the utmost perfection to which practice, 


plan of drainage. and in the exchange of points | &Hlightened by sound theory, may be brought. 


of land cut off by the new carrier of the wa- 


M.de Dombasie (son of the one mentioned 


ter. Kjither of these cases is so rare, that | 2bove,) has founded a short time since, a farm near 


1 must agree that the directions [have written are 
almost useless, and an unprofitable waste of the 
lime of my readers, as well as my own. However, 
should I find that any value is attached to my sug- 
gestions, | may resume and finish my observations, 
as at first designed. It remains to treat of side 
drains, open or covered, intended to intercept 
springs having their sources in the highlands. 
R. N. 


A GLANCE AT EXISTING ESTABLISIIMENTS FOR 
AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTIQN., 
‘g 
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Translated for the Farmers’ Register from the Jgurnal d’Agri- 
culture des Pays Bas. . 


At no epoch of modern times have ‘all the ad- 
vantages which agriculture procures been as well 
understood as now. Alter thirty years of revolu- 
tion and of war, this science, whose practice, so 
innocent and delightful, calms the ardor of ambi- 
tion, preserves the serenity of the soul, and has 
always been the cherished occupation of the wise, 
receives at last real encouragements from mos! go- 
vernments. Among those who are distinguished, 
we ought to mention that of Wurtemburg and that 
of Bavaria. In the first of these states, agricul- 
ture and horticulture make a part of primary 
instruction, In this small kingdom, whose popu- 
lation does not exceed 1.500.000, there are more 
than three hundred and filly schools in which 
these sciences are taught. 

In Bavaria, the king and queen have taken an- 


Angers, like that of Roville. Noone can doubt 
the complete success of this establishment which 
will be a true benefit to the country. 

Near Nantes, a Belgian agriculturist is conduct- 
ing a farm according to the Flemish system, with 


| great success, 


An English farmer, protected by the govern- 
ment, has just fuunded an agricultural establish- 
ment in Normandy. He makes use of improved 
ploughs, which he has imported from England. 

In Berry, the Count de Gourey is occupied with 
forming an agricultural establishment alter the 
'Flemish method. He has brought from Belgium 
ploughs, ploughmen and teams, with which he 
succeeds well. 

One might yet mention the agricultural estab- 
lishments of Copet, vear Geneva; that of the Duke 
Decazes, near Libourne; of M. de Pradt, in Au- 
vergne; of General Lalayeite, at La Grange, (De- 
partment of Seine and Marne, ) and many others, 
which are equally interesting by the superiority o! 





the processes which they employ for the execu- 
tion of their works. 
| Switzerland and Germany also offer many ag" 
cultural establishments deserving notice : among 
others, that of Hofwyl, near Berne, foundec and 
directed by M. de Fellenberg. All parts ol what 
is properly called agriculture, of rural economy, 
and whatever relates to the improvement of agi 
cultural implements, are taught there with mue 
success. ‘This celebrated institution receives 820° 
lars froin all parts of the old and new world. : 
Near [Hamburg, the Baron de Vosht directs ro 
very remarkable agricultural establishment 5 
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a source of light which exercises a happy influ- 
ence on the agriculture of the north of Germany. 
England, so jealous of her superiority, knows 
too well all what industry owes to agriculture, to 
neglect any thing that can favor and encourage 
this art; thus is it carried in this country to a very 
high degree of pertection. Rural economy, espe- 
cially the raising and improving the races of do- 
mestic animals, leaves nothing to be desired in 
England, where one can draw up the best precepts 
ov tus important branch of public riches. 
Although Beigium justly holds the first rank 
amoung all the agricultural countries, and all ol 
our farms may be considered as so many models, it 
is not less desirable to see founded a normal esta- 
blishment, theoretical and practical, devoted to the 


improvement of all the paris of agriculture and of 


rural economy, aud where the pupils might obtain 
and put in practice the best precepts on different 
branches of the agricultural and economical sci- 


ence which they might then spread in all parts of 


the kingdom. Let us hope that the government 
will supply this need of our time, and that it will 
do for agriculture what itis doing for the mechanic 
arts, in iustituling at Brussels yratuitous courses 
of geometry, theoretical mechanics, chemistry, 
&c. applied tu the aris, and especially designed tor 
the instruction of the laboring classes. 





PREPARATION OF SEED WHEAT. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


I have been somewhat amused at the discussion 
in the Register, concerning the production of cheat: 


one party contending, that it is a distinct species of 


grain, Which, by no process whatever, can be pro- 
duced from any other grain; the other party con- 
tending, with equal earnestness, that it is produced 
trom degenerated wheat; and one gentleman goes 
so far as to assert, that it is incapable of reproduc- 
tion beyond one course of generation. Both par- 
ties claim to have proved their respective theories 
by actual experiment. I shall not undertake to act 


as umpire between them, but will inform them of 


the manner in which I have for a number of years 
prepared my seed wheat, which cleanses it etlec- 
tually from the light and delective grains of wheat, 
from cheat and from garlic. 
either party be correct, or of both parties partially 
80, My process will prevent the evil arising from 
the propagation of cheat, so far as it can be guard- 
ed against by purilying the seed wheat. 

W hen I am about to commence seeding, I have 
two barrels prepared, one of which I have filled 
about two-thirds full with brine, strong enough to 
bear an eg, into which I have the seed poured 
very slowiy, until the brine rises nearly to the top, 


Which will be covered with the light grains of 
Wheat, cheat and garlic, which are skimmed off 


with the hands, and the wheat at the bottom stirred 
Once or twice to free it of any remaining impuri- 
ties, which are again skimmed off. An old basket 
Without a handle is then placed on the top of the 
€mpty barrel, through which the brine is poured 
rom the wheat by two men taking the full barrel 
by ils bottom, on opposite sides. The wheatis then 
€mptied into a large box, and the saine process re- 
peated from one barrel to the other alternately, un- 
lil a sufficient quantity is washed for the day’s 
seeding, and as much gypsum is then stirred into 
‘he whole mass, as will adhere to the grain. Wa- 
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ter is added occasionally, and a sufficiency of salt 
to maintain the strength of the brine, which is 
tested by an egg kept at hand ‘or the purpose. The 
whole process is completed in the morning, by the 
time the teams are ready to proceed to their work. 
{ suppose a bushel of salt would probably suffice 
for one hundred bushels of seed, which would, by 
reason of its invigorating qualities, be very well 
bestowed in that way, independently of its aid in 
lreeing the wheat from its imputities. F. H. 


N. B.—If the wheat is infected with smut, it 
will be effectually destroyed, by stirring in a por- 
tion of quick-lime belore the gypsum. 


SARRASIN—BUCK WHEAT. 

Translated for the Farmers’ Register, from the ‘“* Cours Complet 
@ Agi iculture, etc. par l.Abhe Rozier et autres.” 

This grain, improperly called black corn, (since 
it does not belong to the gramineous fumily,) has 
borne different names more or less approved. 
OQtiver de Serres designates it by the names ot 
millet-sarrasin, and bucail ; elsewhere it has been 
named bouquet or bouquetie, doubtless on account 
of its abundant and durable flowers, which resem- 
ble nosegays [bouquets.*] It appears, that being 
brought into Kurope by the Moors [Sarrasins] of 
Spain, this grain borrowed their name ; but that it 
was not cultivated until the commencement of the 
sixteenth century—in France about 1520, and in 
England about 1590. As to the species brought 
from the north of Europe, it was introduced in 
Belgium towards 1570. 

The grain of buckwheat is ofa triangular shape, 
and blackish color; its skin is easily broken, is 
bitier and very disagreeable; it covers a very 
white meal, to which it adheres but slightly, and 
from which the skin ought to be completely sepa- 
rated, or it will be injured both in taste and color. 

Buckwheat grows on almost every kind of soil ; 
but it prefers such as are light, and not moist, as 
well as situations sheltered from the exhalations of 
marshes, and from the north and north-east winds. 
Buckwheat does not occupy the lund but from 
three to four months: it yields heavily in good 
years; it stifles weeds, and cleans the soil on which 
it has been sown: it offers, if turned in green ina 
proper manner, an excellent manure; its flour 
vives to men a very nourishing pottage, and to 
poultry a dough which makes them fatten well 
and quickly. But how many objections also pre- 
sent themselves with these advantages? Buck- 
wheat offers always a very precarious harvest. As 
it is not sown until in May, or even June, if the 
weather is dry, as olten happens at that time, it 
does not come up; if frost comes, the growing 
plant perishes at once. Grown to a good size it 
still is endangered by drought, because it does not 
branch well, and cover the ground ; in flower, it 
is still more delicate, and the musts, frosts, heat of 
the sun, rains, (but not the stars, whatever may 
be said of them,) destroy the fecundating power 
of the stamens, and render the plant eniirely bar- 
ren. Its bread is extremely indigestible, and of a 
disagreeable flavor; it is even difficult to make 
bread of the meal; it cannot be used but when 


* This is an amusing example of the derivation of 
names : buckwheat is evidently a corrupted English 
pronunciation of the French name bouquet.—[ Trans- 
lator, 
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newly ground; the common mills are not fit to 
extract it from the grain, which requires only to 
be rubbed to rid the meal of the very tender bran 
which encloses it. ‘The culture of buckwheat is 
laborious ; it demands a soil well pulverized, work- 
ed carefully, and improved by leached ashes, dry 
dung, or night soil, [poudrette, } burnt litter, and rich 
mould ; in many cantons, they are forced to pare 
and burn the turf, and to spread the ashes on the 
soil—a pernicious operation, which, being com- 
monly adopted on lands already dry and friable, 
acis by removing their adhesive quality, and 
finishes by exhausting them entirely. Sully, who 
was acquainted with all the inconveniences of this 
culture, and knew doubtless how precarious is the 
crop of buckwheat, which, to speak properly, gives 
a full harvest scarcely once in five or six years, 
wished to proscribe this grain, which indeed, does 
not succeed, whatever may be said of it, but in 
soils from which we might with more advantage 
obtain wheat, or some other cereal grain, more use- 
ful, and which would serve better for our wants. 

It should be observed that buckwheat weighs 
from five to six kilogrammes (10 to 12 Ibs.) the 
decalitre (10 pints, ) of which the price is 1 decime, 
(tenth of a franc) the kilogramme, which sells 
commonly oue-half less than rye, and that it re- 


turns also (all quantities being equal,) one-half 


less bread. 

Rozier states that we may sow buckwheat at 
(wo periods, according to circumstances, or rather, 
to the climate—either in May, if late frosts are 


but little feared, or otherwise, afier the harvest of 


wheat and rye. This last plan, which may suit 
in the southern departments, is not admissible in 
the other parts of France, since there the wheat 
and rye harvest has not generally euded but during 
the month of August, a period at which it would 
be impossible to sow buckwheat, which requiring 
four months to remain on the land, would not ripen 
before December, or rather, would not ripen at all, 
the frost of October being sufficient to destroy it.* 

The land that is to receive buckwheat should be 
ploughed with care, put in good tilth, and (if not 
already fertile,) improved either by ashes, dred 
night soil, or with the dregs of the dung pit ; or it 
is still better to use turf and heath reduced to 


ashes. Buckwheat requires two-thirds less of 


seed than rye and wheat. If the season is a 
little rainy and the earth newly ploughed, the seed 
will come up quickly and soon cover the earth, in 


which it ought to be lightly covered by means of 


the harrow, or by rakes. It is sewed in beds, or 
in very wide “lands,” in order to make the most 
of the soil, which has no need (as for winter grain) 
of ridges and water furrows, since buckwheat does 


not occupy the land but about a hundred days of 


the warmest part of the year. 





* This shows an important difference in favor of the 
climate of Virginia for the culture of buckwheat, whe- 
ther made for green manure, or as a crop for sale, 
Its growth is so much more rapid under our more fervid 
sun, that it may be sown and ripened, not only after 
wheat, but after the main growth of Indian corn, by 
sowing the buckwheat with the last ploughing of that 
crop. This rapidity of growth makes buckwheat par- 
ticularly well suited to form part of a rotation of dou- 
ble crops—if, indeed, its culture is in other respects 
more profitable than other plants, either for grain or 


for manure—which is, at least, very questionable.-- 
[ Translator. 


As this plant is easily hurt by cold dry winds, 
and by frosts which may occur al the time of its 
flowering, some farmers have thought of raising 
along the windward side small heaps of half dried 
grass, which they cover with a little earth, and set 
on fire ; the wind carries the smoke over the sur- 
face of the field, and prevents the effects of the 
cold which would {freeze the stamina of the flow- 
ers, and cause them to perish. 

As soon as three-fourths of the seed are dry, 
black, aud consequently ripe, although the top of 
the plant may be still in blossom, it is time to reap 
the crop. If we wait later, part of the grain, de- 
tached from the stalk, would fall on the ground aud 
be lost; even in making the harvest at the time 
indicated there is still a considerable loss. In or- 
der that it may be the less, we should choose the 
time for reaping buckwheat when the dew, or a 
light drizzling rain, keeps the seeds in their places, 
Much heat makes buckwheat shatter rapidly ; 
and is not desirable, except to dry it, and to finish 
ripening it, when it has been put immediately in 
sheaves, which are tied around their tops, and made 
lostand up by spreadiug the base, so as to manage 
them the better and make them dry more quickly. 
‘To avoid the loss that shattering occasions, some 
prefer pulling buckwheat by hand, which shakes 
it but little, to mowing, which shakes it too much. 

A few d2ys of sunshine suffice to complete the 
maturing of the grain and the drying of stems. 
As soon as this time arrives, an area is cleared, and 
with the flail, like other kinds of grain, the buck- 
wheat is beaten out. It is prudent not to winnow 
it immediately : this grain is apt to heat and be in- 
jured in the granary, when its chaff is not retained 
with it. It is spread and stirred every filteen days 
to airit; and fanned when it is wanted for use. 
It should not be ground but when the flour is 
wanted. 

As after the reaping and beating out, there re- 
main on the earth many seed (and these are al- 
ways the best and moat perfectly filled, ) it is pro- 
per to lead to those places the fowls of the farm, 
which find an abundance of this food, of which 
they are very fund. We may estimate the loss 
which this crop sustains from shattering at one 
fifieenth. 

In good years buckwheat may return a hun- 
dred grains for one; it would be an excellent pro- 
duct if these good years were frequent ; but un- 
fortunately they are rare, and, as we have said 
above, they do not return at the oftenest, but once 
in five or six years. I have seen many consecu- 
live years during which the crop not only has not 
defrayed the expense of culture, but even has not 
brought a single stalk. 

Independently of the nourishment that buck- 
wheat provides for hogs, and especially for fowls, 
to which it gives quickly a delicate fat, it serves (0 
support men when they have no better grain {or 
food. However, it is wrong to make the meal into 
bread, either alone, or in combination with other 
kinds of meal; what is obtained is only an insipid, 
indigestible mass, and even still more injurious, |! 
itis true, as Cabanis assures us, and as we call 
scarcely doubt, that it occasions ‘an almost abso- 
lute defect of intelligence, a singular slowness in 
determination and movement.” He adds that “me? 
are the more stupid and sluggish, according as they 
live exclusively on this food.” M. Parmentety 











| who has so much improved cookery, and even ag" 
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culture, has clearly proved that buckwheat is not ! 
fii 1o wake bread aloue, Dor to be mixed wil other 


kinds of meal, suscepuble of fermentation. la 
vale this piaat for jood for man, they shoud limit 
jis use to the making of potlage, lor which at hae 
been observed, Waal skunmed anik suits beiter 
than new. When cold, this pottage becomes com- 
pact, aod cut inte siices is good Iried er builed. 
‘They also make with the meal ef buckwheat bat- 
ter-cakes, Which are baked on a plate ol iron lightly 
buttered. ‘These cakes are the better, and easier io 
divges!, tor being waxed with egus weil beaten with 
skunmed milk, and tor being well cooked. When 
spread wilh Iresh butter, and sprivkied with fine 
sall, they are very agreeable, and are, in some 
countries, the object of very vay country parties. 

Whea buckwheat is mtended for poultry, it 
should be boiled 1o swe. it, and partially break 
the cover of the grain. Coarsely ground and 
mixed with barley, it lorms a nourishing and sti- 
mulating food for horses and other animals of the 
jarm. Cut green, it vives milk to the cows; it is 
prelerable sull, if it has been sowed with vetches 
and peas, to cure the mixed lorage into hay. 

‘The straw of buckwheat furnishes but little 
litter, and herses eat itonly moderately ; but there 
may be drawn from its aslies a potasti very valua- 
bie for the composition of glass, 

We have yet to consider buckwheat as a ma- 
nure, and when so used, it tay become of the 
greatest utliity. Ii makes, in a short ume, excel- 
lent muck, which being decomposed rapidly, is 
very suitable for land intended for rye or wheat. 
ji is ai once convenient und cheap; it is proved 
that SU pounds of seed, of Which the price is about 
4 tranes, can sufficiently improve 2 acres. ‘This ma- 
nure is Very precious, especially fur countries where 
dung is scarce, and where the lands require vege- 
tabie substances more than animal or mineral ma- 
nures. ‘lo arrive at the end proposed, they plough 
in April, give asecond ploughing at the end of 
May, and alter putting the ground in good tilth, 
suw the buckwheat in the usual manner. At the 
end of two or two aod a half months, that is to say 
When it has arrived at its tull size, and would do 
ho more except tu dry in ripening, it is buried by 
the plough. Well covered in the earth, it quickly 
begins to ferment, and is soon reduced. We may 
almust immediately in warm countries, sow buck- 
Wheat a second time, which is then allowed to 
ripen ; and in colder countries, the betier course ts 
to use this imanuring as a preparation for winter 
grain. It is easy to demonstrate that this im- 
provement, valuable in all respecte, costs much 
less than larm-yard manure, and in the proporiion 
of one to eight. It appears that this important dis- 
covery is due to the illusirious La Chalotais. We 
read what jollowsinthe Observations of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Brittany : “ When buckwheat 
18 In flower, they cover it by a ploughing: a few 
days afier, it is common to see athick vapor like 
the mists that rise from marshes.” It results 
from this manure, which in truth is less lasting 
than the others, but which is also much ch “aper ; 
that we may spare soil the abuse of naked failows, 
Procure a good manure without the cost of cur- 
rage, rapidiy clean the soil of weeds, and make 
UP In Certain cantons for the scarcity of materials 
lor enriching the lands. 

[The mills used in France for grinding other 
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grains, are unsuitable for buckwhea!, and several 
plans and descriptions of mills are given lor grind- 


3 tug buckwheat, without preventing the separation 
the counties then, Wa which they obsunately cul:t- | 


of the bitter bran fiom the Hour. ‘These are unne- 
cessary to Copy, buih on account of the expense of 
ihe plates, and the fact of mili machinery and ope- 
latiuus being now superior in the United Siates to 
those ol France, at the time of the publication of 
Rouziers Cours Complet.) 

Besides the common vuckwheat of which we 
have spoken, there is a species considered pretera- 
ble, which is kuown by the name ot buckwheat 
vl Zartary, or of Siberia, and which was in 1782 
much extulied by M. Martin. This vanety which 
has been brought irom Siberia by a missivnary of 
Juow Maiue, is especially suitable to the north of 
France; itis more hardy than the common kind : 
itis less inclined to lodge, and produces more. 
The grain is smaller, the stalk more yellow, and 
more solid. According to M. Curant, who calls 
this grain Martin- Corn, (in honor of M. Martin, 
of whom we have spoken,) the Siberian buck- 
wheat fears neither hot winds, nor white frosts ; 
it gives lor one seed sown, nearly two thousand in 
rich soiis—and elsewhere, from filly to three hun- 
dred and more; it makes a better meal, and can 
be kept as well and as long as that from wheat. 
These incontestable advantages are accompanied 
by some inconveniences: in the first place, the 
Siberian buckwheat shatters in reaping still more 
easily than the common, and consequently de- 
mands an increase of precautions ; then it grinds 
almost as slowly as rye, and it ought not to be 
sowed until Juiy, a time when the hay harvest 
draws 60 heavily uo the labor of the farmer. 

‘That nothing may be sutlered from the bitter- 
ness Which this gia might have, u the bran ts 
nixed with the meal, M. Turmelin teaches the 
lolluwing process, by means of which the meal is 
perlectly separated from the skin which encloses it : 
“The upper milistone is raised sv that the grain 
may be only rubbed, and the skins be thrown 
whole, with the meul, into the receptacle, such as 
corn pppeare in the granary, atier the ravages of 
mice. We should not be surprised if many of 
these skins are fullot pulverized meal, which how- 
ever will be completely separated by the shaking 
of the sieve: then we wil have a pure, good, and 
well favored flour, without bitterness, very drv, 
and for that reason, taking much more water than 
the common buckwheat flour, which coustitules 
the superiority of its quality.” 

M. Turmelin, who resided near St. Brieux, as- 
sures us that he hus obtained two crops of Siberian 
buckwheat in the same year. He had at first suw- 
ed in March, and reaped at the eud of June ; then, 
on the same ground, sowed again in July, and 
reaped in the jast daye of October. This va- 
riety ought to be sowed thinner by one third than 
the common buckwheat: its straw is not fit to 
serve as jorage tor cattle, but however may be 
used lor their iitter. 

A third variety of buckwheat deserves also to 
be cultivated: it is that which is designated by the 
name of emarginatum. It grows as high as the 
loreguipg kitds, produces abundantly, aud ripens 
early. 

M. Parmentier cit:s still other varieties of Si- 
berian buckwheat, which are cultivated in Swe- 
den; and among others, a kind from Finland 
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as the advantage of being more tenacious of life, 
und of being able to multiply both by transplaut- 
ing and by its suckers. It grows, says that excel- 
lent agriculturist, in Daourie, at the extremity of 
Siberia, near Chinese ‘Tartary, in a mountainous 
country. 

Such are the most important details into which 
we may enter, and which ought not to be over- 
looked when the business is to pronounce on the 
character and worth of a plant, from which so many 
thousands of meu and beasis draw their suste- 
nance, apd which is accompanied by many objec- 
lions, as well as by considerable advantages. 





GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


I recollect about a year ago, to have read with 
great pleasure, as well as, [ trust, considera- 
ble improvement, a little work entitled * White's 
Natural History of Selborne ;” and have recently 
met with another production of the same kind, 
styled “Gleanings in Natural History, with hints 


foran Angler, by Edward Jesse, Esq.” from which 
I have also derived so much gratification, that | 


with your permission, [ will venture to recom- 
mend them to the notice of your readers as strik- 
ing instances of how much may be done by a little 
trouble and system towards increasing the general 
stock of knowledge, and thus becoming benelac- 
tors to mankind. If such a habit as the above au- 
thors pursued, [ mean a habit “of paying atlention 
lo the districts in which they reside, and publishing 
their thoughts respecting the objects that surround 
them,” were followed up by our country residents 
venerally, incalculable good would ensue ; and we 
should, in that case, seldom again hear the com- 
plait that has so repeatedly come across my ear, 
that rural life in Virginia is a life of extreme dul- 
ness and wearisome monotony. You too, Mr. Edi- 
tor, would undoubtedly find the adoption of such 
a plan by our agriculturists of no small aid to you 
in the important work you are now so ably en- 
praged in. 

[send you Jesse’s book, in order that you may 
examine it for yoursell, and if you see fit, give an 
extract there'rom, as a further means of drawing 


atiention to the work. Both together cost ubout a 
dollar and a half only. Ss. 


[We thank our correspondent for his suggestions, 
and hope that our publication may be benefited by 
them, not only by such selections as he recommends, but 
by similar original matter, which many of our readers 
ean aid in furnishing. Both the authors referred to, and 
also our countryman Godman, in his Rambles of a Na- 


luralist, have proved that such details of the habits of 


the most common animals, presented in a familiar style 
and unpretending manner, excite a degree of interest in 
the reader, Which would not be produced by the most 
studied and ambitious literary work. Nor would such 
studies and notices serve merely to give jdeasure to the 
readers of an agricultural journal. There are but few 
if any of the numerous smail animals which people our 
earth and air, which are not more or less either injuri- 
ous or friendly to the farmer’s laburs: and yet without 
some knowledge of their habits, we can neither repel 
the evils that some inflict, nor profit by the service that 
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| others offer—and indeed, from ignorance We ofteii mis- 
|take our friends for our enemies, Itis probably not 
an exaggerated estimate, to suppose that a want of 
| knowledge of the habits of some one hurtful insect, 
and of such other animals as would if permitted have 
| destroyed it for food, may have cost the farmers of the 
| United States many thousands of dollars.] 
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‘SOME REMARKS ON FARMING AND GRAZING 
IN LOWER VIRGINIA. 





| fo the Editor of the Farmers? Register. 


fiaving recently landed in this country, a num- 
ber of your valuable Register was put into my 
| hands, and as its pages are destined for the recep- 
tion of any thing teuding to promote agricultural 
improvement, if the following remarks collected 
during a short and hasty tour through a partof the 
country in this neighborhood, be considered of any 
importance, they are at your service, as they may 
throw out a useful hint or two for the benefit of 
planters in general. 
| Along the greater part of my tour, [ was_par- 
| ticularly surprised at the almost universal and lux- 
urious growth of weeds on all pasture fields, or 
fields in grass ; and my surprise was not lessened 
to find that the system of agriculiure adopted in 
this part of the country favored such a growth of 
weeds, it being considered highly advantageous to 
the soil; and under that impression they are al- 
lowed to increase and flourish unmolested until the 
ground is again about to be broken up fora corn 
crop, when they are cut down and burned. Tam 
very far from considering such a system as_ being 
otherwise than highly detrimental and exhausting 
toasoil. Such a luxuriant growth of weeds as 
wenerally grow on the low lands of Gloucester 
county and similar soils, must have an exhausting 
tendency, and the benefit which they are supposed 
to impart by preventing the heat of the sun fiom 
causing tou great an evaporation, is much more 
than counterbalanced by the quantity of vegeta- 
ble food extracted from the soil in their growth ; 
und as they are allowed to grow, ripen and die 
every year, a very small portion if any of such ve- 
vetable food again returns to the soil. In highly 
nuproved districts of country in England, Scot- 
land, and also in the States, it is the care of every 
farmer to clear his farm as much as possible from 
such weeds. ‘The method usually adopted is to 
eutthese weeds previous to their ripening or get- 
ling into seed, collecting them into heaps, when 
they soon form an excellent manure, apd are agai 
applied to the soil with benefit; allow weeds to 
grow along the fence lines of a farm, and it is Im- 
possible to keep a farm free from them, as winged 
seeds are easily carried bv the wind, and soon co- 
ver hundreds of acres. Cattle in such pastures 
must sufler severely from the number of flies har- 
bored in such thickets: and in such fields as [ have 
seen, it was difficult for cows and other bestial at 
pasture to get to the clover and other grasses 0 
shorter growth. It is a complaint among farmers 
here that it is impossible to get their land so. well 
prepared for the reception of wheat and other grail 
crops as they could wish, from the quantty ol 
roots contained in the soil. Let them adopt the 
simple mode of cutting these weeds before getline 
to seed, and in a few years, with careful manag 
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ment, their farms would RES ET 
free from such a nuisance. Observing the pas- 
tures insuch a condition, I felt anxious to Jearn 
what profit they derived from their cows and the 
general mode of management. Onone farm in 
Gloucester county of nearly two thousand acres, 
and having upwards of thirty cows, the createst 
quantity of butter made in any one week was sixty 
two pounds, and the whole amount of produce from 
these cows from the month of April down to this 
time was only $152 00, a eum by no means ade- 
quate to defray the expense of attending to them. 
The plan here adopted, is to allow the cows to pas- 
ture overa space of nearly six hundred acres, co- 
vered higher than themselves with weeds of vari- 
ous sorts, Dhefore sunset, they are collected and 
enclosed into a pen for milking, and are allowed to | 
remain there over night, until milked next morn- | 
ing, without any fodder. It is imnossible for cows | 
to thrive under such treatment. Would it not be 
a much better plan to confine the cows toa small- 
er range of pasture, and shift them from one pas- 
ture to anotheronce a week or oftener, and instead 
of penning them up all night without food, to turn 
them out to pasture? Et isimpossible for cows in 
warm and sultry days, and ina climate sue as 
this, fo gather more than a hare subsistence 
throughout the day, when teased with numberless 
flies, and generally flocking together forthe shelter 

of trees or bushes. It would bea much _ better 
plan to place cows into a well ventilated house du- 
ring the heat of the day, supplying them witha 
quantity of grass and clover cut from some of the 
fields, and allowed to bea little deadened before be- 
ine given, "To hanula little earth sprinkled on 
the floor of the cow honse is considered beneficial 
foreows, The expense of such an additional at- 
lendanee on cows would be more than recompens- 
ed by an increase of dairy produce. On farms of 
a good size there are in general one or more old or 
infirm persons who could attend to the cows, and 
Who are unfit foralmost any other work. The 
ereater part of their work wouid be to clean out 
the manure daily, and supply the grass—in which 
ease, cows would coon learn to assemble to the 
sound ofa horn, and thus give very little trouble. 

A. N. 





Norfolk, 28th Oct. 1833. 


[The foregoing letter is from a practical Scotch farm- 
er, whose remarks we shall be glad to receive, whe- 
ther made on the husbandry of Virginia, or of Scot- 
land. It is always desirable to compare opposite opi- 
nions, and by that means, instruction may often be 
drawn from those whose previous habits, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they have been placed, are the 
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such sali as our ciseepeiiliuh describes, which by 
attempting to obtain profit both from feeding cattle and 
improving the soil by the weeds they leave, in fact 
serve to lore both the benefits expected. If a farmer is 
obliged to burn off the weeds before breaking up his 
field for cultivation, it proves either that his ploughing 
is very badly executed—or otherwise, that his soil is so 
rich, that clover ought to have taken the place of 
weeds. ] 





For the Farmers’ Register. 


A PLAN PROPOSED FOR A CHEAP 
BLE RAIL ROAD. 


AND DURA- 


In passing the streets of Williamsburg, I notice 
before many gentlemen’s doors a very hard and 
even cement, and [recollect that a few years aco, 
they had put marl, or fossil shells there, which is the 
only ingredient. Query—Would not the same 
material, alter levelling a track, by being spread 
from four tosix inches thick, serve as well or bet- 
ter for a road, than wood and iron as used for rail 
roads? Ifthe wheels were made olf cypress or pine 
of suitable size, and Jike a roller four our five feet 
long, fixed fast on an axletree of wrought iron, (so 
that the axle would turn with the wheel, one wheel 
would answer instead of two, and the pressure or 
weight being on a broad surface, would serve to 
keep the track smooth and even—especially if car- 
ried by steam power instead of horses. 1 see no 
reason Why a road so made and used, wou!d not 
last for ever, with very slight repairs. 

The contemplated road from Richmond to York 
town would run through a country that abounds 
with the above named material. My impression 
is that a road might be made on this plan, for halt’ 
the usual cost. The question now arises, would 
such broad wheels run as easy as narrow? Expe- 
rience would test this—but E think there would be 
little orno difference, as weight is weight, whether 
it res's ona tread of five inches, or five feet. The 
main thing in doubt, is whether the marl could be 
made as smooth asan iron rail road. f think a 
portion of sand might be added to the marl, with 
advantage. Fsubmit these remarks for the cou- 
sideration and jadement ofthe public. 
PARKE 


O99 
$35. 


JONES. 


James Ciiy Co. Oct. 27th, 1 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF CORN. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Upper Brandon, 2 
Prince George, Nov. 1, 1835. § 
Fully convinced as Tam that much more labor 





most unlike our own. The “enclosing’’ system, as it | 


. ° © 
Was called by its. great advocate and introducer, the 


justly venerated John Taylor,which by forbidding graz- 
ing, allows fields to manure themselves slowly by the 


than necessary is usually expended on the culture 
of the corn crop, [ yet offer the following remarks 
on that subject with great diffidence.  Idarly and 
deep fallowing, particularly on stiff soils, ts deemed 








decay of their own vegetable cover, must seem as im- 
Proper as itis strange, to a farmer coming from high 
Priced and highly cultivated lands. Nevertheless,where 
labor is high, and but little profit is to be obtained from 
grazing, and especially on poor, but improvable soils, 


essential, even where a second ploughing i is ren- 
dered necessary by the application of manure in 
the epring. In every proc rss on MY farm it is my 
object to substitute as far as practicable the use of 
horse power for manual labor ; and in subservience 
to this rule, after the whole surface has been pre- 





the 
te enclosing, or non-grazing plan, is the che ‘apest and 
| ‘st means of sivine putrescent matter to improve the 
a But this plan. evenwl 
i ont this plan, even whi 
hoy 


‘i properly carried through, 


Mifable foevery field 
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viously well harrowed in the spring, my corn 
land is all laid offin checks, where the land is dry 
enough to admit of this sort of culture, Wath a 
view to the came object (he saving of manual ta 
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bor,) a greater distance is allowed, and two stalks 
are lelt in a station where the strength of the land 
is sufficient to bear it) This vou observe greatly di- 
miniehes the hoe work. We use seed without 
stint, dropping from six to eight grains in a place 
where one stalk is to be left, and from ten to twelve 
where we design to have two, The olyect is to 
insure aneven crop. We use a variety of small 
ploughs; but infinitely more depends on the exe- 
cution of the work that on the kind of plough 
need. There should always, however, be a due 
relation between the size of the implements used 
and the width of the rows, in order that the whole 
work may be completed at a given numberof 
bouts, without ploughing any art o! the row 
twice. We deem it all important to start the 
emall ploughs early (soon afier the corn is well 
up,) ploughing deep and close to the plants, and 
endeavoring to get over the whole field once in 14 
daystill harvest. During that busy season we keep 
about hall the usnal number of p!oughs at work. 
Some of my neighbors have frequently hoed over 
their entire crops belore I begin to weed at all—an 
operation that at that early period I verily believe 
rather retards than forwards the growth of the 
young and tender plants ; nor am I eingular in that 
opinien, TI! T can barely getover with the hues be- 
fore harvest, and that rather impertectly us most 
farmers would pronounce, [ am perlectiy eatisfied. 
Immediately after harvest we keep all our ploughs 
running for five or six days; and at the same 
time, we weed out the most grassy spots with the 
hoes. We then commence thrashing wheat, and 
leave about ha'f the ploughs to lay by the corn, 
which they do by p'oughing every other row to 
diminish the riek of firing. When the field has 
been gone over in this way, they return and finish 
the rows that have been left. As soon as the c op 
of wheat is thrashed, the hoe hands return to the 
corn field and destroy the young grass: this is 
done to expedite the seeding of wheat. Under this 
system, we are enabled to detiver most of our 
wheat in July, when according to the old plan, we 
hardly ever commenced thrashing till about the 
let of Anguet. ‘The advantages of an early deli- 
very of wheat must be obvious toevery farmer. The 
quantity is greater, the quality improved, and the 
price euhanced, as well for these reasons, as be- 
cause the miller is anxious to get wheat in order to 
commence grinding at that early season. In fine, I 
will not say that quite as much corn can be made 
in this way as with more hoe work, though | am 
by no means convinced to the contrary ; but Ido 
wy, that the increase, if any, would not compen- 
sate me for the extra labor at that busy season of 
the year. WM. B. HARRISON. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTS OF LIME AND MARL— 
BURNT CLAY. 


The two foliowing experiments to test the com- 
parative value of lime and marl, were made on ad- 
joining pieces of land of the same original quality, 
and previously manured from the same heap. The 
soil on which the first experiment was made, was 
a fine loam, rather stiff. 1 applied seventy bush- 
els of unslacked lime per acre, and one hundred 


The land was putin corn, succeeded by wheat, 
and is now in clover. The two former crops were 
equally and manifestly benefited by the calcare- 
ous matter, but the clover exhibits a much more 
flourishing appearance on the marled part, although 
itie very fine where the lime was applied. 
The land on which T tried the second experi- 
ment is now in corn, The soil ie light. The quan- 
tities of lime and marl, and the previous improve- 
ment the same as before. Thecorn onthe marled 
part is equally as good as where the lime was used, 
and strikingly better than onthe adjoining land 
which had received the same dressing of putres- 
cent manure. 
The marl used was brought by water 12 miles; 
and I applied only 140 bushels per acre, because 
the cost of this quantity, and of 70 bushels of un- 
slacked lime, wae f-und to be nearly the same, and 
from the tried efficacy of the lime, I well know, 
that, if the effect proved to be equally great, [ 
could extend the use of it to great advantage. Con- 
trary to my expectation, the results of the experi- 
ments stated, fully establish the fact that the 140 
bushels of marl are at least as efficacious as half 
the quantity of lime. You ask how much the erop 
was increased bythe marl? I regret that I did 
not ascertain by measurement, and cannot there- 
fore sav precisely ; but it may be confidently af- 
firmed, that the increase of the firet crop of corn 
and wheat wil’ repay the whole cost of the marl- 
ing, and the Jand will be left permanently im- 
proved. 
T observe that one of your correspondents in the 
middle country has made some inquiries o! you in 
regard to the value of burnt clay as a manure. | 
have tried it, but cannot affirm that the clay used 
wae of the right sort. The effect on light land is 
not perceptible ; on a cold tenacious soil the effect 
is greater, but not sufficiently great to justify the 
continued use of ir. IT find my time much more 
profitably employed in collec'ing leaves from the 
woods, and converting them into manure. 

WM. B. HARRISON. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 
ON THE LAW OF ENCLOSURES. 


Respectfully addressed to the Members of the Ge- 
neral Assembly of Virginia. 


Justice and policy have concurred in fixing as a 
general principle in the laws of civilized nations, 
that every individual should be compelled to refrain 
Srom trespassing injuriously on the property, or 
otherwise doing wrong, either directly, or through 
others under his control, to any other person under 
the protection of the laws. In Virginia, however, 
there is one most important exception to the gene- 
ral adoption of this principle. The whole land o! 
our country is, in effect, deprived of this protec: 
lion,against trespassers and wrong-doers. Our law 
does not forbid A to sutler his cattle to eat and de- 
stroy the growing or ripe crops of B, but compels 
B to secure his fields effectually against the en- 
trance of the cattle, or otherwise maintains A 48 
innocent. In this case the rule just named is fe- 
versed, and so faras our fields and crops are '" 
question, the principle adopted is this—every indi- 
vidual shall guard and protect his property from de- 
predators, and every one is permitted to consume OF 





and forty of the marl, or two measures for one.— 





destroy all that may not be well guarded. 
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The injustice of this reversed rule would be rea- 
dily admitted by any one who considered the ques- 
tion abstracted irom the circumstances from which 
our policy sprang, or who was not in some degree 
blinded by being accustomed and reconciled to the 
practical operation of this policy. Bui fam no ad- 
vocate for aiming at theoretical perfection in go- 
vernment, or consulting arithmetic and geometry, 
rather than the actual condition of men, to make 
rules for their direction. I freely admit that ata 
former time, circumstances in Virginia required 
the general adoption of this policy—and that it is 
sill expedient over a large portion of her territory. 
But in another large portion of the state, from 
change of circumstances, this policy has become 
as jnjutious in ils practical operation, as it is unjust 
in theory. 

When our country was newly settled, the ex- 
tent of cultivated land was very small, compared 
to the forests and waste land, much of which, even 
in that state, was valuabie for pasturage; and it 
was by far cheaper to fence a few and small spots 
of arable, than their extensive woodland pastures, 
or range for stock, and the range was much too 
valuable to be abandoned. It was beneficial to 
every landholder that such should be the general 
plan of enclosures, although the open land thereby 
became one large common pasture, for the use of 
him who owned but little, or none of it, as much 
as lor those who owned the largest shares. Ac 
cording to these views our legal policy with respect 
to enclosures was fixed—and from it ail derived at 
first some benefit, though certainly the benefits 
were very unequally divided. The law, stated 
genetaliy, requires that each owner of a field shall 
surround it with a good lence, of a certain height, 
or shall have no remedy against the intrusion of 
hi~ neighbors’ live stock. 

But now the state of things in much the greater 
part of eastern Virginia is altogether changed. 
All the fertile land bas long been cleared and made 
arable, and much more of such as is extremely 
poor, is also under tillage. In districts where the 
soil 1s, or has been, of good quality, very little tim- 
ber for fencing remains, and, consequently, the ex- 
pense of fencing is increased greatly more than in 

roportion to the increased extent of enclosures. 
he remaining woodland is poor, and so worthless 
fur pas'urage or range for stock of any kind, that 
many of its owners make no use of their unen- 
closed woodland for that purpose. But this aban- 
doning the use of their woodland (which in fact is 
hot worth using by any one,) does not relieve the 
owner of the expense of fencing his arable land— 
and this is required merely that other persons may 
not be deprived of the use ol’ this woodland for 
ranue, which he does not consider worth using as 
such, 

The great extent of fencing required bears es- 
pecially hard on the tide-water region. There, on 
and near good lands, the original growth of durable 
pine and good oak has all been destroyed—and a 
choice has been already, or eoon will be presented 
lo every farmer, either to purchase suitable fencing 
limber at a distance, or to use the old field pines 
Which form the second growth of his worn fields, 
aud which are not more remarkable for their rapid 
growth, than for their rapidity in rotting, when 
used for fencing timber. There are no durable 
materials for dead fences, and the frequent di- 
visions of lands, as well as the laws permitting 


ae 


stock of every kind to range at large, forbid or 
(liscourage the attempt to make live hedges. 
‘There are many farms which have five miles of 
perishable fences to keep in repair, that do not 
yield $500 of clear profit; and many other tracts 
are thrown out of cultivation, and yield nothing to 
their owners, (who in most cases are the especial 
favorites of our Jaws—widows or orphans)—be- 
cause the expense of lawful fencing would exceed 
the whole rent. 

Under this system and these circumstances, farm- 
ers who make suitable enclosed pastures lor their 
own live stock, (as every one ought to do for his 
own interest,) are burdened with the expense of 
two kinds of fencing, for two diflerent objects. 
His own interest requires that he should make an 
enclosure to keep his own cattle in, and the law 
compels him to fence his cultivated lands, to keep 
the cuttle of other people out. 

It is impossible to estimate with any approach 
to accuracy the enormous loss caused to the farm- 
ers of eastern Virginia, by this unjust policy. But 
if each person will calculate the amount of his 
own individual loss, it will be sufficiently evident 
that the whole annual amount is enormous. 

It is admitted that the evil of this policy is not 
so felt by all who bear even its heaviest burdens. 
There are many, who because they have never 
known any different state of things, can scarcely 
conceive the advantage of making every man re- 
strain his own cattle within his own bounds. 
Therefore, even if the legislature was impressed 
with the opinions I have advocated, it would be im- 
proper to make any general or sudden change in 
our system. Most of the benefits of a change 
might be secured, and the objections avoided, by 
partial changes of this law of enclosures, for such 
particular districts as would accept the offer by the 
voices of three-fourths of their proprietors, and 
they owning not less than three-fourths of the land 
within the boundaries of each district. If such a 
privilege was accepted by the owners of a district 
ol’ five miles square, for example, they would still 
be bound to maintain at their joint expense a gene- 
ral enclosure in obedience to the general law, and 
to exclude the cattle of all persons residing with- 
out their limits. But the expense of such gene- 
ral enclosing fence would be very inconsiderable, 
and would be diminished to each individual in pro- 
portion to its greater extent. Such a plan would 
secure to every considerable tract of country either 
kind of policy that its inhabitants were decidedly 
in favor of—and would be free [rom every reason- 
able objection. Ifthe people of any one neighbor- 
hood were permitted to adopt the change proposed, 
under proper restrictions, all the risk and loss of 
the trial would be confined to them, and if it suc- 
ceeded, the whole community would participate in 
the benefit. 

If our legal policy in this respect was altogether 
changed, there are many farmers who would still 
refuse to profit by the boon: and from their fond- 
nees for close grazing their fields by as many cat- 
(le as can be kept alive through the year, would 
keep up their present amount of fencing, though 
their fields would be no longer liable to the depre- 
dations of any cattle but their own. But most 
persons would soon learn the benefit of pursuing a 
different course. Each farmer having to main- 
tain his own cattle, would keep a nie number, 





and confine them generally to a permanent pasture 
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well enclosed: and by being necessarily reduced to 
one-fourth of their present numbers, and treated as 
well as the change of system would permit, the 
live stock would yield more products of every 
kind (except hides perhaps,) than at present. 
The lands kept for tillage, thrice as extensive as 
the enclosed pastures, if too poor to be grazed, 
might be safely left without a fence, until their im- 
provement in afier time may make enclosures ne- 
cessary for the owner’s interest. ‘There can be no 
doubt but if permitted to get rid of the burden of 
making and repairing three-fourths of our costly 
and perishable fences, that the change would be al- 
most necessarily followed by greatly improved pro- 
ducts from both live stock and tillage, as well as 
increased fertility to the whole country exempted 
from the usual impoverishing and unprofitable 
grazing of poor fields by poor cattle. 
SUUM CUIQUE. 
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CORN CRIBS. 
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‘l'o the Editor of the Farmer’s Register. 


Perhaps the following short and easy rule for 
ascertaining the number of barrels of shelled corn 
in any crib or house filled with corn in the ears, 
may be acceptable to some of your readers. 

Rule. 

Find the solid content of the house in feet ; that 
is, multiply the length, breadth and height of the 
house continually together; then multiply their 
product by 8, and cut off the two last figures ; this 
will give you the barrels and decimals of a barrel 
of shelled corn contained in the house. 

Exampie. 

Ina crib measuring on the inside 20 feet in 
length, 12 feet in breadth, and 10 feet high, there 
will be very nearly 192 barrels of shelled corn. 

20 
12 
240 
10 





2400 
8 
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SASSAFRAS BUSHES—MURRAIN. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Buckingham, Nov. 5th, 1833. 

In the third number of the Farmers’ Register, 
a writer over the signature of Anti-Sassafras, in- 
quires whether any reader of that periodical can 
direct how to eradicate the growth of sassafras in 
cultivated ground. 

Having succeeded in entirely destroying the 
shrub, I will now proceed to give the information 
desired. It is simply tocut down or grab up the 
sassafras in the winter, and turn a flock of sheep 
on the land in the spring, and keep them on the 
land during the spring and summer of that and 
the succeeding year. 

The sheep are very fond of the sassafras, and 
will browse the young scions as soon as they ap- 
pear above the ground ; and the twigs not being 
suffered to grow or put forth leaves, the roots na- 
turally perish. 

A writer in the same number thinks that there 
is nocure forthe murrainin cattle. [ formerly 
resided in the lower part of this state, where the 
murrain was very fatal to catile. I tried manv 
remedies to which I was advised, without success. 
Discovering that the bladders of the cattle that 
died were invariably filled with bloody urine, I de- 
termined to try what eflect bleeding would have, 
and founc that it was by far the best remedy I had 
used. 

My plan was, to bleed them in the neck as you 
would a horse, and take as much blood as they 
could bear without fainting. When bleeding was 
resorted to as soon as the cattle appeared sick, the 
remedy was generally successful. 

As a preventive, I had all my cattle bled as soon 
as the disease made its appearance, and generally 
succeeded, I thought, in lessening the number that 
sickened, and in mitigating the violence of the dis 
ease in those that were attacked. 

Respectfully yours, 
SKRINICSKY. 


ARTIFICIAL GRASSES IN LOWER VIRGINIA. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Fort Monroe, Oct. 30th, 1833. 
My experience as a farmer will not enable me 
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I found this rule in pretty general use in this 
neighborhood when [I came into it some years ago, 
but none of those who used it could give a reason 
for its correciness. It will be easily seen that it is 
only a substitution of the decimal .08 for the vulgar 
fraction 3'/;4% to which it isa pretty near approxi- 
mation. 

The solid feet in a crib are multiplied by 1728, 
the solid inches in a foot, and the product is di- 
vided by 2150, the solid inches (rejecting ? of an 
inch) in a Winchester bushel ; this shows the con- 
tent in bushels, which, divided by 5, the number 
of bushels in a barrel, gives the barrels of corn in 
ears. And as 2 barrels of cornin ears are sup- 
posed to be equal to 1 barrel of shelled corn, the 
quantity of the latter may be expressed by multi- 
plying the solid feet of the crib by the compound 
traction $ of } of 372°, which is equal to very 


a 
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nearly. ‘Those who wish to.be more exact, may 
add two bushels and two eallons for each hundred 
barrels. | a . 





toadd much to the stock of agricultural know- 
‘ledge. The consciousness of this fact, however, 
will not deter me from occasionally troubling you 
with my reflections: take them for what they are 
worth ; as I grow older in the profession, they may 
possibly become more interesting. 

I shall not be accused of pedantry, for having al- 
fixed my name to this communication: practical 
subjects, particularly those connected with the 
science of cultivating the earth, should never be 
treated anonymously. A fact or a suggestion thus 
promulgated, cannot carry with it the same weisht 
as one made under the authority and responsibilily 
of a name; and a hint which, over the signature 
of’ Arator, might have been unnoticed or ridiented 
as visionary, if subscribed by that of John ‘Tay- 
lor, would have been eagerly seized and acted 
upon.* 
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* We wish that all ourcorrespondents were unpr 
‘ed with these truths. All communications signed bs 
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There is no class of men more wedded to the no- 
lions of anuquity, or more averse to innovating 
upon the venerable customs of their forefathers, 
than farmers: to a certain extent, this is undoubt- 
edly a laudable propensity, as it restrains scheming 
within proper bounds; but it may be carried so 
fur as to set alimit to improvement. Agriculture 
is a progressive science, and there is no reason 
why, in the scale of improvement, it should not 
make us regular and as rapid advanves, as other 
wore ubstruse, vul less uselul! ones. 

No one circumstance niore fully illustrates the 
error of adhering to preconceived notions, and tak- 
ig for granted that “what every body says is 
true,’ than the very general opinion, that the cli- 
imate and soil in this part of the state are not con- 
venial to the growth of artificial grasses. Nothing 
cau be farther from the truth; and { do not hazard 
joo much when I say, that timothy, herds grass, 
orchard grass, tall meadow oat, feather grass, 
clover, and lucerne, all of which I have fairly tried, 
thrive as well and grow as luxuriantlv as in 
inmost parts of our extensive country. For five 
years { have turned my attention very much to this 
branch of agriculture ; two or three enterprising 
ventlemen in this, and in Norfolk county, have done 
the same. ‘The charm is now broken; all acknow- 
ledge that our hay is as good as ever was import- 
ed from the eastward ; and in a few years, [ hope 
io see our old fields transformed into profitable 
meadows. I have now belore me a few spears of 
timothy of my last crop, to verily my assertion. 
‘They measure five feet and upwards in length. I 
do not ofler them of course as a sample of the crop, 
but merely as an evidence of what our soil and cli- 
mate are capable of producing: for if twenty spears 
can be raised, twenty acres may, under similar 
circumstances of soil, location, &c. 

{ committed a serious error in my noviciate, in 
mixing my seed without a proper reference to their 
period of ripening: for instance, | sowed red clo- 
ver, timothy, and herds-grass together: the clo- 
ver was ready for the scythe in May, the other 
wo were not ripe for three or four weeks after- 
wards: I consequently lost the best part of my 
clover crop. But that was not all; had [cut the 
clover as early as | might,) and the proper time is 
When it is fully in bloom, without waiting for half 
the heads to turn brown,) it would have had a 
chance of springing before the hot and dry weather 
setin here; whereas, waiting for the ripening of 
the timothy, the roots became suddenly exposed 
tu the full influence of the sun, and were totally 
killed. ‘The like objection applies to mixing mea- 





dow oat-and timothy; the first ripening three 
or four weeks belore the Jatter. Here, however, | 
the same inconvenience does not result to the same | 
extent. "The meadow oat is much more hardy | 
ihan the clover, and even alter it has shed its seed, 
and become perfectly dry and yellow, it still | 
makes good hay, and is eagerly eaten by stock. | 
Nhe best mixture therelore, if mixtures are to be 
used, are timothy and herds-grass, and meadow 
oat and clover, as they ripen about the same time. 
{ think the latter very important, as they make 
much better hay than either separately. Clover is 
at all times difficult to cure, and in the process 
loses a large proportion of its leaves: this is in a 
sreat measure obviated by curing it with the 
tmeadow oat ; besides, the stubble affords conside- 





rable protection to the exposed roots of the clover. 
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As to the best time tor sowing grass seed, [ am 
still somewhat in doubt ; that is, | have very little 
choice between early fall and early spring sowing; 
say the latter part of September and February. 
If delerred until November, the young plants can- 
not withstand the winter’s cold: if delayed until 
April, they are burned up by the summer’s sun. 
When sown alone then, f should prefer Septem- 
ber, as you thereby save nearly a year; butif 
wish to sow on a grain crop, | would do it in Fe- 
bruary or early in March. 

[ last spring sowed orchard grass and clover on 
wheat; half the field was first harrowed, and the 
seed sown and leit on the surface; the remainder 
was harrowed afier the seed were sown: I can 
now perceive no diflerence whatever in the ap- 
pearance of the grass. I believe the wheat was 
benefited by the operation. 

[ apprehend the great causes of failure with 
those who have had courage to attempt the culti- 
vation of grasses in this section of country, have 
been, first, an unwillingness to risk a doubtiul ex- 
periment on good land ; and secondly, the unpro- 
mising appearance of the crop the first year. I 
confess 1 was myself very much disheartened, and 
actually broke up several pieces of grass, which 
would have turned out well, had I exercised a lit- 
tle patience. ‘This was particularly illustrated on 
sowing a low piece of ground two years since. It 
was roughly ploughed, and the seed covered with 
a heavy drag in September. I watched it very 
closely, and as late as the following March, could 
not discover a single blade of grass. I concluded 
the seed were bad: the fact is, they were buried 
so far beneath the surface, that they did not vege- 
tate until spring ; and I this year cut a fine crop 
of timothy and herds-grass {rom it. This fact de- 
termined me in all future sowings, either to leave 
the seed on the surface, or to cover them lightly 
with a bush harrow. 

My experience with lucerne has been very satis- 
factory. I have cultivated it six years, and consi- 
der it one of the most valuable grasses known: 
its yield is immense, and is preferred by stock to 
almost any other, either green or in the form of 
hay. I cut it five times a year, and get as much 
from each cutting as if it were repeated but twice 
or three times: for soiling, therefore, it is invalua- 
ble. { usually sow it in drills three feet apart: 
this enables me to cultivate a cleansing crop be- 
tween them, so that in working one I work the 
other, which is absolutely necessary, as without 
it, the lucerne is soon overrun and destroyed by the 
native grasses. ‘This appears almost a paradox 
in vegetable physiology, considering the great 
depth (50 or 100 feet) to which the tap root of the 
lucerne has been traced in pursuit of water. I 
this year raised a crop of mangel wurtzel between 
my rows, with as little inconvenience as I could 
have cultivated either separately. 

The lucerne is a very hardy plant, and resists 
heat and cold better than any other grass with 
which Iam acquainted. [t grows luxuriantly at 
this place in the sand fertilized with stable manure, 
without the addition of a particle of clay or vege- 
table mould. {It will also grow on a stiff soil, but 
a light loam is best adapted to it. In February. 


1832, the weather mi!d and open, I drilled a small 
lot of rather stiff shelly land with lucerne: it 
came up beautifully in eight or ten days. Every 
body here recollects the extreme cold weather we 
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had the March following: I gave up my lucerne 
us lost; but I don’t believe I lost a single plant. 
Ii con'inned green the whole time, and I cut three 
crops from it the firat year. 

1 have made but one experiment in sowing 
lucerne oroad cast: it did not succeed, and may 


have proceeded from the imperfect preparation of 


the land ; but Pf rather think the drill system will 
be found to be the best in the end. 


ROBERT ARCHER. 


CHEAT OR CHESS. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Farmville, Prince Edward. 


Volumes have been written on the question, is 
cheat the product of wheat? This has for years 
been the great enigma which has kept alive the 
curiosity and investigation of the agriculturist. 
The lollowing thoughts were suggested to my mind, 
alter reading two articles from your last Register, 
by Gideon Ramsdell and David Thomas; and you 
will perceive that I have embraced Mr. Thomas’ 
views ; viz.: that cheat is not the product of wheat. 

1. I believe that it is contrary to the laws of the 
vegetable kingdom, for one plant to produce ano- 
ther of a different nature. A single seed of any 
kind contains within itself, the whole succeeding 
yenerations (if | may use the expression) of seeds. 
For example ; in the acorn is a forest. In the 
single mustard seed, are myriads of infant embry- 
ouc plants. Inthe tobacco seed, lies concealed 
enough tobacco to freight thousands of ships. Now 
il we admit a departure in one instance trom this 
rule in the vegetable kingdom, we ai once derange 
the whole order of nature. 2. But admitting that 
cheat is the product of wheat. ‘Then it is a dege- 
neration, And all degenerations, from the same 
causes continue to degenerate. Then what is 
wheut this vear will be cheat the next, and some- 
thing else the next, and so on. But this 1s not 80 ; 
lor cheat will when sowed come up, and propa- 
gate with perfection: thus proving itself to pos- 
sess the lull powers of germination, which proved 
that it is not “the degenerate son of a worthy 
father,” but a father standing on his own bottom. 
‘There are several other views I would introduce 
here; but they might be thought unnecessary. 3. 
‘The same causes, under similar circumstances, 
will produce the same effects: but this maxim does 
not hold good here. Wheat in a delective state, 
which has been cut or eaten down, which has been 
lelt uncovered, &c. does not uniformly produce 
cheat. 4. If wheat produces cheat, we may reason- 
ably conciude that oats would produce a cheat. 
Aud if so, there would be the same difference in 
appearance, between the cheat produced by the 
ouls, and that produced by the wheat, that there is 
between the two kinds of grain. But we find that 
the same kind of cheat is found in both. 5. From 
my earliest recollection | have noticed the mixture 
of * volunteer” wheat, oats, rye aid cheat, about 
old treaving yards, or stacks or granaries. I have 
seen good wheat, and rye, and good cheat, growing 
up to full maturity side by side. Now, they all 
had stood the winter together. Had slept “ pig- 
ging together in the same truckle bed,” as Burke 
says, (1 believe these are his words)—had slept 
there together the whole winter, and still they 
hud respectively preserved the utmost chastity. 





Can we be made to believe, that the cheat seen in 
these circumstances sprang up from the seeds of 
wheat ? No, sir, f cannot, lor reasons belore given. 
These views may not be new to you, or they 
muy be new and incorrect. “Phey hav) just been 
suygested to my mind, and it oecurred to me, I 
would send them to you, to use as you night will, 
I do sincerely wish you the fullest success, in your 
endeavor to give new lile to agriculture in Virgi- 
nia. And I think a few years will prove the great 
value of your excellent publication. The public 
are well assured, that the Farmers’ Register is no 
“cheat.” But that cast upon the waters * alier 
many days” it will produce fruits of a good kind. 
Virginia, can never regain her former stand in the 
union, without improvement in her agriculture ; 
and agricultural publications, as time and history 
demoustraie, conduce more to this end, than an 
other means. “Knowledyve is wealth, and informa- 
lion power.” I have seen one single article in 
your Reyister, containing truths, to obtain a know- 
ledge of which, a man might well afford to pay 
the year’s subscription. My feeble aid is at your 
service. And I will do all | can, to cause an in- 
crease of subscription in this part of Virginia. 


With high respect, yours, T. McR. 





EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 


October 17, 1833. 

* * * Qne of the good etlects | have expe- 
rienced from taking agricultural journais, is a 
zeal, which though often evanescent, sometimes 
results in permanent improvement. Arator made 
me a non-grazer, and a good plougiiman; your 
hook and Reyister will make me a marler (1. [ 
have it,) and has already determined me to put 
one of my tarms on the four-shilt system. In 
agriculture us in morals, we often know more than 
we can reduce to practice ; at least, this is my case. 
Yet with what I consider only tolerable nianage- 
ment, 1 have quadrupled my crops of wheat on 
one of my farms, in the course of filteen years, and 
value it now at $6,000 more, than it was worth 
when I first owned it. 

I should like to cee in your Register, a more full 
and minute description of the augers, &c. used in 
searching for marl: and think they would be 
readily cold by any dealer in iron or smith, who 
could give assurance that they were made by an 
approved model. # have been prevented from pur- 
chasing th ee things, because | know not where to 
procure them, and have not myself sufficient know- 
ledge of their construction, to direct their manu- 
facture. 


CLOVER ON POOR LAND. 


Farmville, Nov. 7, 1833. 

I have long been impressed with the futility © 
attempting to grow red clover extensively, on our 
poor, thirsty sandy soils; unaided by calcareous 
manures, If believe it had best not be attempted. 
Of course, [ was much pleased at the idea suguetl- 
ed, in an article on gama grass, in your jourth 
number, that it might be better, to substitute some 
of our coarse indigenous grasses, whose sirens 
routs strike deeper in the ground. Clover may; 
however, be made to live in thin land, by sow!" 
the seed in the month of August,on stubble grou’ 
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and harrowing them in. The plants have then the 
benefit of the autumn rains and strike their roots 
sufficiently deep before winter to bear the cold, 
and will produce a crop of seed the following year. 
When sown with small grain, they are oversha- 
dowed and kept back by it, until harvest, when 
they are suddenly exposed to a burning sun, at the 
anost trying time of the year. All this is obviated 
by eowing on stubble, and I have known a gentle- 
man in Buckingham succeed by adopting this 
plan. * * " * * 


WILD PEA VINES. 


{ have often been told by the old people, of the 
astonishing luxuriance of the tail wild pea vine, 
in old times, on lands now the poorest—o! the great 
quantities of food which it afforded for stock, and 
the extreme mellowness which it caused in the 
soil. [1 has perennial roots resembling the sweet 
potato, which were eaten with avidity by hogs; 
and its vines, leaves and fruit were greedily de- 
voured by horses, cows and sheep. So that its 
very value seems to have caused its almost utter 
extermination. With so much worth and so man 
enemies, is it not entitled toa single friend? In 
short, would you advise a crop of it? I have lately 
found a few seed, and think it might be advanta- 
geously used, erther as an improver of fand, or as 
fodder. Itcertainly afforded much manure to our 
lands in former times. Atleast they have become 
very poor sinceitsdeparture. Whenever it becomes 
necessary to cultivate its ground in another crop, 
ils roots might be fed to hogs, or ploughed up and 
transferred to otheriand. 


* * * * * 


I was much pleased with some very timely and 
very sensible inquiries by your Louisa correspon- 
dent, who it seems, like your humble servant, and 
perhaps many others of your subscribers, lives on 
poor laud. What would you think of lengthening 
the rotation on such lands? Or at least, of culti- 
vating therm much seldomer in a hoe crop? The 
greater returns of small grain and grass crops, 
might, perhaps, make ample amends for any defi- 
citin thecrop of corn. 1 consider hill-side ditches 
and horizontal ploughing as the best means of pre- 
serving poor land, and consequently of restoring 
it, at least to its original fertility, and asthe great- 
est discovery in agriculture for our middle country, 
which has been made since its settlement. 


GAMA GRASS. 


Prince Edward. 
I have long known the article described under 


the name of “Gama Grass” in the 4th number of 


the Register. Fifieen years ago, finding the cattle 
fond of eating it, I scattered the seed in the fence 
corners, and in that way propagated it to some ex- 
tent, though [ have never regularly cultivated it. 

here is now, in one of my meadows, a patch eigh- 


teen or twenty feet square, almost exclusively of 


this grass, It contends well with all other grasses, 
but I find it in time overpowered in the fence cor- 
hers by bushes and briers. It would doubtless 
heed cultivation, if cut six or eight times in the 
year. { suspect the variety in this vicinity is 
larger than those described in your fourth number. 
thas nine or ten seed on every spike—I have 
lound but one with fewer than nine. A friend 
Vou. 1—50 
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brought half a dozen seed to me from Newbern the 
other day—(where they sell at one dollar per 
quart)—evidently smaller than those growing in 
this neighborhood. Ours ie, however, evidently 
a tripsacum, grows most luxuriantly and makes 
fine hay. I measured a stalk the other day nine 
feet in length. lis spikes are generally cylindri- 
cal. ‘They sometimes grow out double, and then 
are flattened on one side. * * * * 


HESSIAN FLY AND SMUT IN WHEAT. 


About the year 1800, for the first time my fa- 
ther discovered Hessian fly in his wheat; just then 
for the first time, the clover on the farm produced 
slavering with the horses. Can there be a con- 
nexion between these evils? 1 know the latter is 
ascribed to a little parasitical vine growing on the 
clover. On several occasions I have known seed- 
wheat scalded to remove smut, and the crop pro- 
duced was exempt from Hessian fly. 1 know it is 
sometimes exempt when there has been no scald- 
ing; yet with other facts it affords ground for sus- 
picion, that some minute insect amificer (I suspect 


Y/a litile black tickling insect, which appears in 


numberlese multitudes during harvest, and which 
appeared for the first time about 1800,) produces 
the evil by depositing its eggs in the grain. The 
insect hatched from the egg, I know, is very dif- 
ferent from this one, but these creatures pass 
through many transmigrations. A gentleman 
took some seed wheat from Virginia to Alabama. 
The succeeding crop was well supplied with Hes- 
sian fly, and stocked a neighborhood previously 
exempt. Toscald seed-wheat, the water should 
be heated on the margin of a running stream, into 
which the basket of wheat may be plunged aller 
dipping it for a moment, into boiling water. 

Last year, having the misfortune to have some 
of my wheat emutted, I kept some smutted grains 
from which hatched a number of worms, which 
grew more than half an inch long, and which I 
suspect to be the cause of the evil. I had long 
suspected this disease and several others to be pro- 
duced by insects—for I could not well conceive 
how the atmosphere could contain a poison de- 
stroying one crop and not touching another imme- 
diately adjoining. 

I have known smut in wheat entirely cured by 
scalding the seed in lie, and by rolling in quic 
lime afier wetting. In both of these processes, | 
presume there is heat enough to destroy the egg 
of the insect. I have also known seed-wheat soak- 
ed several days in strong but cold lie, without pre- 
venting smut. [| suspect that it has been heat 
which gave efficacy to most of the pickles in curing 
smut. 


MARLING. 


King William, Nov. 7, 1833. 

It gives me the highest pleasure to observe the 
rapid progress marling is making amongus. Popu- 
lation being the natural result of agriculture, I 
doubt not, but mar! is destined, not only to enable 
lower Virginia to retain in her bosom her native 
born sons, but to give her many by adoption. It 
is important to convince that class of farmers 
who labor in their fields with very few servants, 
or none, that it is to their interest to use it. Two 
of that class in this neighborhood have commenced 
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its use, and are so pleased with the results that they 
intend continuing it. Few acts of my life aflord 
me more pleasure than the belief of my instru- 
mentality in setting them about it. Could it be- 


come with them common, incalculable advantages | 


would result. One of themselves will have more 

influence than whole neighborhoods of a different 

class. Weshould labor to induce them to adopt it. 
» * * * * 

A second year’s trial of the Guinea graas has re- 
sulted in a firm conviction of its happy adaptation 
to our wants. Should you want any seed [ can 
furnish you, but still [do not rely upon their vege- 
tating, having with me come up badly: how to ac- 
count for it | know not, unless the plant from fre- 


quent propagation by slips has lost the power of 


fully maturing its seed. Certain it is the climate is 
not the cause, as it will bear seed afier being cut, 
I believe, twice. ‘This difficulty is much lessened 
from the circumstance of one small root being able 
under proper management to furnish a large sup- 
ply in two seasons. 


A PLEA FOR SNAKES. 
‘To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


lt has long been my opinion that the increase 
of insects and other vermin which injure the crops 
of the farmer, or cause detriment to his labors and 
comlorts, has been greatly aided by the endless 
and destructive war which is carried on against 
animals which make prey of such devouring 
plagues. It seems that the disposition to destroy 
life in every animal whose existence is pot mani- 
festly a source of profit is natural to man; and 
shows itself with more or less force in most persons, 
notwithstanding the checks imposed by education, 
and acquired sentiments of mercy. In early child- 
hood we mutilate and kill flies for sport, then pro- 
ceed to the destruction of such nobler game as 
toads and frogs, and continue through life to kili 
birds, beasts, and reptiles, if not for the pleasure, 
at Jeast whenever there is the slightest suspicion 
or appearance of their being hurtlul to our inte- 
rests ; and we are so ready to act upon such a sus- 
picion or belief, that some of the most serviceable 
of untamed animals are never spared because they 
consume a little of our grain, in payment for the 
preservation of ten times as much. I have been 
pleased to see, Mr. Editor, that you have selected 
and published (though If fear to but litte purpose) 
several good articies which show that benefit, as 
well as injury to the farmer, are produced by 
crows, hawks, and owls—and that the great 
amount of good which many kinds of birds effect 
by destroying insects, is a clear gain, being ac- 
companied by no other habits injurious to man. 
‘These, our little benefactors, are seldom spared 
from any consideration of their usefulness in de- 
stroying caterpillars and bugs—and nv inercy is 
shown to a crow or owl, though the former eats 
more cut-worms and bugs, than grains of corn, 
and the latter (especially of the smaller kinds) will 
kill one hundred rats and mice in the fields, for 
every chicken they may seize as their hire. But 
I leave all these to the care of former and better 
advocates, and will confine my observations to 
another race of animals which is the most perse- 
cuted of all, and whose numerous and valuable 
eervices to farmers are accompanied by scarcely 
any acts of an opposite character—I mean snakes. 
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Very few of the snakes in lower Virginia are 
poisonous, and those few are rare, or confined to 
such localities, and have such habits, as render 
them almost harmless. But all that are known to 
be poisonous, | willingly give up to the vengeance 
of the snake killers, The dreadful rattle-snake is 
now scarcely known below the mountains, and the 
two kinds of moccasins, both confined to water, 
or wet ground, are almost the only snakes which 
are dangerous, and may be often found. ‘The adder 
truly has a most ugly and venomous look, when 
he spreads broad his head and neck in anger, or 
from fear; but if he possesses poison, I never 
have heard of its being used in this country. | 
have read of a man in England who made his 
living by killing adders and selling their fat, 
which was used for its supposed medicinal virtues, 
His dog that had been taught to find the sluggish 
adders, was sometimes bitten by them, but the 
poisonous effect was always quickly removed by 
rubbing the wound with adder’s fat. This is the 
only evidence that has reached me of the adder 
being poisonous, and it serves as well, to prove 
that their poison is followed by very little pain or 
danger. 

But the most numerous and useful snakes are cer- 
tainly not poisonous, and the fear and horror with 
which they are regarded, are founded altogether 
upon vulgar error and prejudice—and perhaps have 
grown out of what was originally a mistaken re- 
ligious duty. But whether it is to “ fulfil the com- 
mand of the Scriptures,” or from hatred and fear, 
almost every person who does not run away from 
a snake, kills it if it can be done. To spare a 
black-snake, or a ringed or king snake, that can 
be killed, is seldom done—and some carry this ge- 
neral antipathy so far, as to kill the little green 
snake which winds among the branches of trees, 
and is one of the most beautiful as well as the 
most harmless of animals. 

Rats and mice, both in the field and in the house. 
are great destroyers of the farmer’s grain, and 
they have no enemy so fatal to them as the black 
snake. One of these sometimes takes up i's resi- 
dence in a barn, until discovered and killed by 
some one of the greatest of all the snake’s ene- 
mies—negroes, and fools, whether white or black. 
I have several times had the benefit of such an in- 
mate in my grain houses—but was never able long 
to prevent its being killed. If they were not die- 
turbed, there would be few barns or corn cribs 
without a snake, and no rat or mouse could long 
keep possession. It is not that they can eat many, 
and probably do not kill more than they require 
for food. But they are able to pass into every hole 
and hiding place of the vermin they pursue, and 
thus drive them away. I knew a granary which 
for several years together was never clear of grain, 
and generally had a large quantity of corn, in the 
shuck. ‘The house in other respects ‘was well n- 
ted to conceal rats and mice from ail the attacks ol 
cats and of man—and as might be expected, they 
increased greatly, and destroyed and injured much 
of the corn. The rats were so often outside of the 
house, as to furnish good sport to gunners, and 
many were shot, with the hope of thinning thei 
numbers, though to no purpose apparenily. A!- 
terwards, when the evil was supposed to be still 
increasing, and there appeared to be no remedy 
but emptying the house, (which could not then be 
done.) the rats and mice disappeared without apy 
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If any remained, the number must 


known cause. 
have been small. 
got into the house, and had been concealed and 
protected by the contents, until they had tme to 
destroy, or drive off the rats. 

But though snakes are seldom suffered to clear 
our houses in this manner, they must render much 
service by destroying the different kinds of field 
rats and mice. Wherever arable land is not graz- 
ed, these destructive little animals increase rapid- 
ly, not only on account of the shelter of the high 
weeds, and greater supply of food, but probably 
also because hogs are excluded, and kept from 
rooting up their nests and destroying their young. 
This evil, which is sensibly felt by all non-grazers, 
would be completely kept under, by simply sparing 
the black snakes, and such others as are not veno- 
mous. 

Now, for the loss and injury caused by these per- 
secuted animals. ‘The most that can be said, is 
that sometimes, and rarely, a fine large snake finds 
his way into the poultry house, and gorges himself 
by swallowing eggs and young fowls, unt he.is 
scarcely able to move, arid falls an easy prey to’ 
the avenger of the crime. . ‘The snake does not, 
(like other thieves,) make many and hurried visits 
to the scene of his depredations, and commit much 
injury before he is caught.. When he finds so good 
an opportunity, he swallows as many chickens as 
he would of rats, if permitted, and has as little 
power as inclination to leave what he considers 
such good quarters. [fall such are killed, and none 
others, the number would be too small to be of any 
importance. But if the case was mine, though I 
would not leave a snake [ree access to my chicken 
house, I would not kill him for the first offence ; 
but when taken gorged, move him unhurt to some 
distant house, infested with rats. He would pro- 
bably remain still for several days, unti! his heavy 
meal was digested, and then would be satisfied to 
take the kind of food there offered him in abun- 
dance. N. F. 


LARGE VEGETABLES. 


From the National Intelligencer. 


At the horticultural exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, on Saturday the 2d 
inst., pears were exhibited weighing twenty-eight 
ounces; a mangel wurtzel. weighing thirty-six 
pounds ; and a sugar beet, weighing twenty-three 
pounds. These exhibitions are held in the apart- 
ments regularly appropriated to this purpose, in 
Boston, on every Saturday. This weekly exhi- 
bition closes at noon of the day on which it is 
held. It is in general well attended, and is a most 
eflective aid in improving the quality of the fruits 
and esculents in all the country round. 


ON SOILS IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


From Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. 


The editor of the Maine Farmer, in noticing an 
article from Gen. Harmon, as published in our 
paper, on the produce of wheat in the south west- 
rn part of this county, asks for information re- 
“pecting the soil, &c. to which we reply— 
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IN NEW YORK. 


Western New York, or that part between Utica 


I suppose that black snakes had | and Buffalo, is of secondary formation. For many 


miles south of Lake Ontario, the superincumbent 
rock is the saliferous, or red sand rock. The 
greater portion of the soil, immediately over this 
rock, is a light sand, easily worked, producing, 
when first cultivated, light crops. Above this is a 
formation of calciferous shale, of about one hun- 
dred feet in thickness. As might be expected, the 
outcroppings of this formation extend over a large 
extent of country, and by disintegration, forming 
a soil, which eontains both clay and sand. ‘This 
soil is counted ol first quality for wheat, grass, and 
most crops grown in this section of country, 
Above this are the geodilerous, and cornitiferoug 
lime rocks. These taken together may be counted, 
at about fifiy feet thick. In an agricultural view 
there is little difference in these rocks, as they both 
possess the same geheral characteristics. Near the 
bottom of the formation, the rock contains more 
silicious particles, and near the top there is a 
greater portion cf alumine. Directly upon this 
lormation res's the bituminous shale, a formation 
of about a hundred feet in thickness, This forma- 
lion hag by some been called the pyriferous, in 
consequence of its containing in most places in- 
numerable particles of iron pyrites, or sulphuret 
of iron. 

The town of Wheatland (which is that part of 
the county of Monroe referred to in the inquiry, ) 
has mostly for superincumbent strata, the upper 
part of the cornitiferous lime rock. This rock, as 
has been observed, contains considerable alumine, 
and the soil formed entirely from the disintegrated 
rock, might with propriety be called a rich mar, 
as much of it will effervesce with acids. 

There is one peculiarity in the town of Wheat- 
land, which perhaps might be proper to notice in 
this place ; that is the situation in which sulphate 
of lime, or plaster of Paris, is found. ‘This is not 
in acontinued strata, but in small parcels or no- 
dules, near the surface of the rock. The presence 
of these are indicated by the inequality of the 
surface, the projections indicating the extent of 
the sulphate beneath. This sulphate is evidently 
of later formation than the rock in which it is 
found. ‘The rock in which it is imbedded is in 
thin layers, many of which are not more than an . 
inch in thickness. Immediately surrounding the 
sulphate of lime these layers are b:oken, and dis- 
turbed from their original position, by the force of 
the cristallization, or the effervescence which pre- 
ceded it. 

To account for these masses of sulphate of lime, 
we must have reference to the time when this lime 
formation was covered with the bituminous, or py- 
riferous formation, which we have before mention- 
ed. It 1s well known that the decomposition of 
iron pyrites produces sulphuric acid, and that sul- 
phuric acid, when combined with lime, produces 
sulphate of lime, or plaster of Paris. That there 
is a constant decomposition of the pyrites going on 
in the bituminous formation of this section of 
country, is evident from the circumstance, that 
there are in this vicinity several springs, the wa- 
ter of which contains so great a proportion of 
sulphuric acid, as to render it unfit for com- 
mon uses, to which water is applied for culinary 
purposes. 

The probability ie, that the eulphuric acid thus 
formed, percolated through the bituminous shale 
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until itcame in contact with the carbonate of lime, 
which was decomposed, and sulphate of lime form- 
ed; and as the sulphate of lime required more 
epace when formed, than the carbonate did before 
ite decomposition, the expansion produced the ine- 
qualities, which indicate its location. 

But itis not to be understood that all the soil in 
this or the neighboring towns are formed directly 
from the disintegration of the lime rock. ‘The sur- 
face of the country here is uneven or undulating, 
the higher parts of these undulations being com- 
posed of materials bearing evidence of having been 
deposited there by water. ‘The interior of these 
undulations are mostly coarse washed gravel, di- 
minishing in size towards the eurlace, which is 
mostly fine silicious particles intimately blended 
with lime, and clay, among which in many places 
a be discovered small grains of sulphate of 
ime. 

One peculiarity of the soil, in the district above 
alluded to is, that the more it is cultivated the 
— the produce. It issafe to say that the crops 

ave increased twenty five per cent. within the 
last five yeare. 
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SALT YOUR CORN. 
From the Alabama Intelligencer. 


Mr. Brown, of this vicinity, communicated 
soine information to us, in a conversation recently 
held with him in regard to the use of salt in corn, 
which is put away in the husks, which may be in- 
teresting tothe public. He stated that he receiv- 
ed last year a quantity of corn, which he bad pur- 
chased in so wet a state that he was apprehensive 
that it would spoil. He remembered that it was a 
common practice in Pennsylvania, when hay was 
put away somewhat damp or not fully cured, to 
sprinkle salt on it, and that such hay generally 
kept well, and that horses and cattle were*very 
fond of it; he therefore concluded to try the ex- 
periment onhiscorn. He accordingly, as his corn 
was thrown in-a pile on a large floor, sprinkled it 
with salt, using from half a bushel to a bushel 
of salt to five or six hundred bushels of corn. The 
corn kept well, never became musty, and never 
had any weevilin it. Mr. B. still had of thiscorn 
when he communicated this information to us; and 
he stated that the bread which it then made was so 
eweet and good, that it was esteemed preferable to 
that made of newcorn. He also stated that he 
was not under the necessity of purchasing any fod- 
der for bis working oxen last winter, they fed 
upon the husks of this corn so freely ; and be add- 
ed, that they kept in excellent order. Mr. B. was 
so well pleased with this experiment, that he is 
putting up oll his cern this year in the some man- 
ner, using about half a bushel of salt to five hun- 
dred bushels of corn, which he thinks is enough. 





PETERSBURG RAILROAD 


Extracted from the (N. Y.] Rail-Road Journal. 


The last object of my tour was the Petersburg 
and Roanoke railroad, in Virginia. This road 
is now completed {rom Petersburg to the Roanoke, 
a distance of about sixty miles. The grade of the 
road, with the. exception of two or three planes, | 
with an ascent of twenty-seven or thirty feet per 





mile, is very favorable t6 the use of the locomotive 


= 


engine ; and their success with this kind of power 
has not been surpassed in the country. They have 
now three engines upon the road, a part of which 
have been at work upwards of nine months, and 
made their trips with as much regularity as could 
have been expected from horse power. 
those, the ‘ Liverpool,” is probably, for her 
weight, the most eflective engine of the country, 
This, and one of the other engines on this road, 
were constructed by M. Burry, of Liverpool, who 
has also furnished two engines for one of the 
Schuylkill railroads, which | am informed work 
equally well. The proprietors of this road consider 
it as part of the great line of communication from 
north to south, and look to its ultimate connexion 
with the Charleston railroad, by similar works, 
through North Carolina. 

The opening of the Charleston railroad to Au- 
gusta, which is advertised for the first of October 
next, in connexion with the two lines of steam- 
boats now being established between New York 
and Charleston, and between Norfolk and that 
city, will, with the exception of the short distance 
from Augusta to Montgomery, complete the fa- 
cilities of the great line of communication from 
Boston to New Orleans ; and I venture to predict 
that, before the expiration of three years, the 
mail will be transported from this city [N. Y.] to 
New Orleans in the short space of eight or nine 
days; and that to avoid the rigors of a northern 
winter, a trip to the sunny regions of the south 
will soon become as common as the visits from 
that quarter to the north are in the summer. 

But the most gratilying part of the details— 
and that which, as an American citizen, and a 
member of this great republic, most flatters my 
vanity—is the proud recollection that the whole of 
this trip, from the city of New York to Saratoga, 
from Saratoga to the interior- of Virginia, near 
the North Carolina line, and thence again to this 
city, making the distance travelled more than fif- 
teen hundred miles, was performed by railroad, 
and the splendid steamboats which ply on the no- 
b'e waters of the Hudson, Delaware, Chesapeake 
Bay, and James river, without any fatigue or sa- 
crifice of personal comfort, in the short space of nine 
days, including a detention of nine-sixty hours, or 
four days, at the different places I visited, making 
the travelling time but five days for the whole dis- 
tance. 

Yes, Mr. Editor, I think every American citi- 
ven may justly feel proud, when he reflects on the 
rapid progress of these facilities of internal com- 
munication, which are so rapidly springing up on 
every side, and intersecting our country from north 
to south, and from east to west, forming the great 
avenues of intercourse with every part of our ex- 
tended confederation, and which alike strengthen 
the bonds of our happy union, and give an addi- 
tional guaranty for the stability and permanency 
of our government and institutions. 





SUPPOSED EFFECT OF ELECTRICITY ON VE- 
GETATION, 


From Madden’s Infirmities of Genius. 


The influence which electricity exerts over v¢- 
getable lite, till very lately, has been overlooked, 
and even now the same fashion which domince!® 
In academies as well as in boudoire, has ren- 
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dered the doctrine of animal, or rather vital elec- 
tricity, as apparently ridiculous as that of electro- 
chemical agency was considered, before Davy, by 
its means, changed the whole face of that science 
which he so nobly cultivated. Nothing, perhaps, 
‘has'tended more to the discredit of this theory, than 
dhe inordinate expectations which medical electri- 
city called forth some forty or fifty years ago, 
when it was ushered into practice as a universal 
remedy, and which ehared the fate of all new 
remedies whoee powers are overrated, abused, 
and ultimately decried. But of late years, on.the 
continent, the influence of the electric fluid or vi- 
talily has again forced itself on public attention ; 
and in the south of France, we have seen whole 
vineyards in which numerous electrical conductors 
were attached to the plants, for the purpose of 
increasing the progress of vegetation, and of in- 
vigorating the vines. 





REFUGEE AND EMANCIPATED SLAVES. 


[The following extracts will serve to show the pro- 
gressive and present state of the slaves who were car- 
ried from Virginia and the more southern states, by the 
British fleets, during the war of 1812. The narrative 
will probably be interesting to many of our readers, as 
the circumstances relate to those who were formerly 
our slaves, and it also presents subjects well worthy of 
consideration for the political economist, the philan- 
thropist, and the statesman.] 


From a Subaltern’s Furlough. 


There is a settlement of negroes a few miles 
from Halifax, at Hammond’s Plains, the com- 
mencement of the military road laid out by Sir 
John Sherbroke, in a direct line to Annapolis, 
through the dense forest, which lessens the inter- 
mediate distance nearly one-third. Any one would 
have imagined that the government would have 
taken warning from the trouble and expense it in- 
curred by granting protection to those who emi- 
grated from the States during the revolution, 1200 
of whom were removed to Sierra Leone in 1792 
by their own request. Again, when 600 of the 
insurgent negroes, the Maroons of Jamaica, were 
transported to Nova Scotia in 1796, and received 
every possible encouragement to become good 
subjects, by being granted a settlement at Preston, 
and being employed upon the fortifications at Ha- 
lifax, yet they too soon became discontented with 
the climate, and, being unwilling to earn a liveli- 
hood by labor, were removed in 1800 to the same 
colony as their predecessors, after costing the 
island of Jamaica more than 45,000/., and a large 
additional suin to the province. Notwithstanding 
all this, when the runaway slaves were received 
on board the fleet off the Chesapeake during the 
late war, permission was granted to them to form 
a settlement at Hammond's Plains, where the 
same system of discontent soon arose. Many of 
the settlers professing they should prefer their fur- 
mer well-fed life of slavery in a more congenial cli- 
mate, and earnestly petitioning to be removed, were 
sent to Trinidad in 1821. Some few of those who 
remained are good servants and farmers, disposing 
of the produce of their lands at the Halifax market; 

—— majority are idle, roving, and dirty vaga- 





AMERICAN REFUGEE SLAVES. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The American refugee slaves are the next class 
who deserve notice. They have been settled in 
Trinidad, and consisted, I believe, on their arrival 
there ubout eighteen years ago, of 1100 men, 309 
women, and 217 children; altogether, 1626. These 
were, I believe, principally field slaves, or agricu!- 
tural laborers, when in the United States. Great 
Britain paid these states,‘for these people, the sum 
of twelve hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
making, with the expense of the commission at St. 
Petersburg, attending the reference to the Emperor 
of Russia, and the additional expense ol transport- 
ing them from America to Trinidad, a sum exceed - 
ing 300,000/. sterling. Since they went there 
they have cost the British Government upwards 
of 30,0002. sterling more, besides the value of the 
land, sixteen acres given to each grown up person, 
some of it in cultivation of provisions, cocoa, &c., 
above, if land is to be taken worth any thing, 
6U,000/. more ; ortogether, 400,000/. sterling on 
this free labor speculation. I passed through a 
part of their location in January last, and have col- 
lected a particelar and accurate account of the 
whole. ‘They have done nothing: they are scat- 
tered, and utterly demoralized. 

These people were located in the vicinity of Sa- 
vannah-le- Grande, the most fertile part of ‘Trini- 
dad. ‘They were settled in companies in a military 
way. The cultivation of provisions for their own 
supply, and some product for exportation, as direct- 
ed by Sir Ralph Woodford, was abandoned in con- 
sequence of orders from England. Mr. Mitchell, 
their superintendent, with a salary of 4001. sterling 
per annum, endeavored to keep them all at work 
on his own estate, by persuading them that they 
would not get paid if they wroughton any other. 
He had then an estate with about thirty slaves, 
yielding a fair return, and clear of debt. About 
this time he sent to England come sugar, ae he 
said, the produce of free labor, about which a great 
noise was made. The fact was, that notwith- 
a unlimited authority, and the applica- 
tion of the whip, to the extent that the flagellations 
inflicted amongst these people exceeded those in- 
flicted on all the sugar plantations in the districts: 
of both Naparimas, still these people would not 
work, nor could he obtain any labor from them at 
a profit, which compelled him to purchase a consi- 
derable number of slaves, at a very high rate, in. 
order to carry on the cultivation of his estate. 
From this cause it got deeply in debt at the com- 
mencement of the Jate ruinously low prices of 
sugar; and it is now, after his death, in the hands. 
ofa mortgagee, and his family left without a farth- 
ing! Government discontinued the superinten- 
deut atthe beginning of last year, since which, 
period these people have begun to scatter them- 
selves all over the country. Only about a thousand 
of them can be found. ‘They go upon estates where 
they are supported by the slaves. A few among 
them occasionally engage in the labor of cutting 
woed and canes, in order to procure rum and a little 
salt fish, and such clothes as will cover their pa- 
kedness. ‘They drink rum to excess. ‘Those who 
engage in cutting wood, never drink less thana 
bottle a-day, and two if they can get it. These 
people, together with the free Indians and Spanish 
peons, look with contempt upon an estate that has. 
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not got a still uponit: When they first arrived 
from America, they were both a moral And reli- 
gious people. Without teachers, they for a time 
periormed their public and private devotions regu- 
larly, and ina very serious manner. With their 
freedom, however, their religion has vanished. 
There is now neither church nor school in any of 
the settlements. ‘The former preachers have dege- 
nerated into irreclaimable drunkards. A school- 
master, lately sent among them, has been obliged 
to retire, on account of want of success, encourage- 
ment and pay, and is now obliged to cut canes, in 
order to support hisexistence! ‘The timber which 
had been cut and dragged a considerable distance 
from the woods, for the purpose of building a church 
and a school-house, now lies rotting on the ground. 
Not one will put a hand to it. Government cruelly 
neglected these people. ‘They pointedly refused 
to send them a religious teacher until aboui eigh- 
teen months ago, when the bishop of Barbadoes 
sent aclergyman with a salary of 300/. sterling 
per annum, for the establishment. When he ar- 
rived on the coast, about six miles distant, not one 
of them, either for love or money, would engage 
to carry his baggage. It was carried to the settle- 
ment by slaves. Disgusted and terrified at what 
he saw and heard, be only remained among them 
for a few days, when he le(i, declaring that nothing 
could induce him to return or stay among such a 
setof savages. In fact, the only instruciers and 
helpmates that government sent among them, 
were a set of dirty, ignorant, and savage Congo 
women, rescued from the wreck of'a Spanish slave- 
ship at Anegaia, and sent from Tortola to this set- 
tlement in ‘Trinidad, at the expense of £385 5s. 
sterling, to the British treasury. 


AVALANCHE IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Extract from a Subaltern’s Furlough, 


The Notch, as the term implies, isa narrow pass, 
six miles in Jength, at the southern end of the 
White Mountains, the loliiest of which, Mount 
Washington, is 6284 feet above the level of the 
sea; but on each side of the pass they rise only 
from 1800 to 2000, at an angle of about 45°, form- 
ing a valley Jess than halla mile in width between 
their bases, and down which the roaring Saco 
takes its course. ‘The whole extent of their front 
is furrowed and scarred by the tremendous storm 
of July, 1826; and the valley, choked up with 
trees uptorn by the roots, remnants of bridges, 
buildings, and huge masses of rock piied upon 
each other in the greatest disorder, presents what 
anight be almost imagined as the wreck of nature. 
A melancholy and interesting story is connected 
with this storm, which willior years to come be 
the cause of thousands making a pilgrimage to the 
White Mountains. I give it as related to me by 
one who, though not an eye-wiiness, was in the 
immediate vicinity at the time it occurred ; it was 
us follows:—A farmer of the name of Willey, 
with his wife, five children, and two laborers, oc- 
cupied a house with a small farm at the upper end 
of the valley. ‘They were much esteemed for 
their hospitable attentions to travellers, who, over- 
taken by night, sought shelter at their hearth, 
which was the only one in the Notch, their pear- 
est neighbors being at the farm aforementioned, 
six miles distant. ‘The hills at that time were 
thickly overgrown with forest trees and shrubs ; 
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nor had any thing ever occurred to make them 
suspicious of the safety of their position, unul the 
descent of asmall avalanche, or slide of earth, near 
the house, in the month of June, 1826, so terrified 
them by the havoc it caused, that they erected a 
small camp in what they deemed a more secure 
place, half'amile lower down the Saco. The sum- 
mer had been unusually dry until the beginning of 
July, when the clouds collecting about the moun- 
tains poured forth their waters as though the flood- 
gates of the heavens were opened, the wind blew 
in most terrific hurricanes, and continued with 
unabated violence for several days. On the night 
ol the 26th of the month, the tempest increased to 
a fearful extent, the lightning flashed so vividly, 
accompanied by such awlul howling of wind and 
roaring of thunder, that the peasantry imagined 
the day of judgment wasat hand. At break of 
day on the 27th, the lofty mountains were seamed 
with the numerous avalanches which had descend- 
ed during the night. very one felt anxious re- 


specting the safety of the family in the valiey, but ° 


some days elapsed before the river subsided so far 
from its extraordinary height as to allow any in- 
quiries to be made. A peasant swimming his 
horse across an eddy was the first person who 
entered the Notch, when the terrible spectacle of 
the entire face of the hills having descended ina 
body presented itsell. ‘The Willey’s house, which 
remained untouched amidst the vast chaos, did not 
contain any portion of the family, whose bodies, 
alter a search of some days, with the exception of 
two children, were discovered buried under some 
drift-wood within 200 yards of the door, the hands 
of Miss Willey anda laborer grasping the same 
fragment. ‘They had all evidently retired to rest, 
and most probably, alarmed by the sound of an 
avalanche, had rushed out of the house, when they 
were swept away by the overwhelming torrent of 
earth, trees and water. ‘The most miraculous fact 
is that the avalanche, descending with the vast im- 
petuosity an abrupt declivity of 1500 feet would 
give it, approached within four feet of the house, 
when suddenly dividing it swept round, and, car- 
rying away an adjoining stable with some horses, 
it again formed a junction within a few yards of 
the front. A flock of sheep which had sought 
shelter under the lee of the house were saved; but 
the family had fled from the only spot where any 
salety could have been found, every other part ol 
the valley being buried to the depth of several 
feet, and their camp overwhelmed by the Jargest 
avalanche which fell. A person standing in rear 
of the house can now with ease step upon the rool, 
the earth forming such a perpendicular and solid 
wall. 

A smail avalanche was seen descending from 
one of the mountains some days alter the above 
occurrence. The thick pine forest at first moved 
steadily along in its upright position, but soon be- 
gan to totter in its descent, and fell headlong down 
with redoubled fury and violence, followed by 
rivers of floating earth and stones, which spread 
over the plain, carrying devastation tar and wide. 
The long heat of summer had so dried and crack- 
ed the ground that the subsequent rains found easy 
admission under the roots of trees, which, loosened 
by the violence of the wind, required but little to 
set the whole in motion. There was no tradition 
of a similar descent having ever taken place ; but, 
upon a close examination, traces of one which had 
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evidently occurred more than a century before 
could be discovered amongst the forest. 





BARNABY GOOGE’S “WHOLE ARTE AND 
TRADE OF HUSBANDRY.” 


From the Farmers’ [Edinburgh] Magazine. 


As you were pleased to express your approba- 
tion of the account I gave you of ‘The Boke of 
Husbandry,’ by Fitzherbert, I sit down to fulfil 
my promise to send you a similar analyeis of an 
agricultural work printed in 1577, translated from 
ihe German of Conrad Heresbach, dy ‘ Barnabe 
Googe, Esq.’ Belore 1 begin, however, I will 
just observe, that [ think I have found a very sa- 
tisfactory account of Fitzherbert and his book, 
which clearly provesto me that he flourished in 
the reign of Henry VIII, as a Justice in the Court 
of Common Pleas, and died in 1538. Now, the 
date of my edition is 1555, consequently, though 
this particular copy is not so valuable (being, as I 
had conjectured, a later edition, ) yet there is little 
doubt that the work itself was first published in 
1531, or 118 years instead of 97 years, as I had 
asserted, belore the publication of Blyth’s ‘Im- 
prover improved.’ Respecting the doubts which 
have been raised as to the real author of ‘the 

Boke,’ the following extract from Chalmer’s 
Biographical Dictionary may throw some light 
upon the subject. It was published first ‘in 1534, 
and several umes afier in the reigns of Mary and 
Klizabeth. It is said, in an advertisement to the 
reader, that this book was written by one Antho- 
ny Fitzherbert, who had been forty years an 
husbandman ; from whence many have conclud- 
ed, that this could not be the Judge. But, in the 
preface to his Book “Of Measuring Lands,” he 
mentions his book “Of Agriculture ;” and, in 
the advertisement prefixed to the same book, it is 
expressly said, that the author of that treatise of 

‘‘ Measuring,” was the author of the book “ con- 

cerning the Office of a Justice of Peace.”? Whence 

it appears, that both those books were written 
by this author.’ 
Barnaby Googe, the translator of ‘the Whole 

Arte and Trade of Huabandrie,’ is supposed to 

have been born about the time Fitzherbert died, 

viz. 1538. He was a relation of Sir William 

Cecil, Queen Elizabeth’s minister, and had distin- 

guished himself by many poems, particularly a 

volume of * Eglogs, Epitaphes and Sonnetes,’ now 

very rare. He was also much given to translating, 
both in verse and prose; and, in 1577, produced 
the volume before us. It is printed in black-letter 
quarto, by Richard Watkins, and contains 193 fo- 
lios. ‘The work consists of four books, the first 





‘ entreatyng of Karable Ground and Tyllage.’ ‘of 


Pasture Ground and Tyllage,’ and ‘of the Order 
o! Harvest ;’ the second ‘entreatyng of the Order 
of Gardning’ of the Ordrynge of Orchardes,’ and 
ol the Ordring of Wooddes ; the third ‘ entreatyng 
of Cattell ;? the fourth ‘entreatyog of Poutry, 
Foule, Fishe and Bees.’ 
_ itis a sort of dialogue, and for quaintness and 
simplicity, reminds us of Walton’s Angler. After 
describing the various occupations of an husband- 
man, and bestowing suitable commendation on hus- 
handry, both for its antiquity and ‘ woorthinesse,’ 

ono (the farmer) proceeds to describe the dif: 
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his friend Rigo asks him, “ I pray you let me haue 
your opinion of the feeld, and the tilture thereof; 
for [ see you are a periect husbande, and nothing 
unskilfull. [have a great desyre to heare some 
rules, and such as serve our turne best.” 

Cono. “If it be ashame for an apprentice at 
the lawe, and a pleadar of causes, to be ignorant 
of the lawe wherein he dealth, a greater shame 
is it for a professor of husbandry to be unskilful 
in the ground whereon his whole trade lyeth. 
Howe is he able to judge uprightly in husbandry, 
that knoweth not whiche way to tyll his lande? 
The professours of all other arts do commonly 
keepe to themselves suche things as be the chiele 
mysteries of their knowledge. Contrariwyse, the 
husbande rejoyceth to haue every body made 
priuye to his skill; and being demanded in what 
sort he dooth this or that, he gladly declareth his 
whole dealing in every poynt; Such goodnatur’d 
men dooth has knowledge make. I have ordered 
my ground here, according to the diligence of the 
olde fathers, rather then for the wantonnesse of 
these times. Therefore I wyl fyrst shewe you 
their opinions, and afterwards myne owne fancie.’ 
Fle then points out the various kinds of soil, with 
rules for ascertaining the good from the bad ; from 
whence he proceeds to discourse on manures. 
Speaking of chalk he tells us, “In Germanie, this 
maner of mendyng of ground is common. But 
long use of it, in the ende, brings the grounde to 
be starke nought, whereby the common people 
have a speache that grounde enriched with chalke 
makes a riche father and a beggerly sonne.” 
Alier enumerating the different sorts of grain and 
pulse he proceeds to point out the various manners 
of sowing and harvesting them. Among the im- 
plements used for this purpose, the modern farmer 
will be surprised to hear a description of a reap- 
ing machine! an invention which, anno 1817, is 
expected very soon to be brought to bear; and 
great credit has been bestowed on the ingenuity 
of the mechanic for the utility and novelty of his 
invention. Googe, anno 1577, alludes to it asa 
worn-out invention, a thing “whiche was woont to 
be used in France. ‘The devise was, ‘a lowe kinde 
of carre with a couple of wheeles, and the frunt 
armed with sharpe syckles, whiche, forced by the 
beaste through the corne, did cut down al before 
it. ‘This tricke,’ he says shrewdly enough, ‘might 
be used in levell and champion countreys; but 
with us it wolde make little favored woorke.’ 

We next come to “the lettying of a farme,” on 
which point our author's remarks are very judi- 
cious and liberal. ‘In the letting of a farme,’ 
says he, ‘this thing is to be obserued, that you let 
it to suche, whose trauayle and good behauiour 
you may be assured of, and that you regard more 
their good ordering of the lande then the rente, 
which is least hurtful and most gaynefull. For 
where as the grounde is well husbanded, you shall 
commonly haue gayne, and never losse, except 
by unreasonableness of the weather, whiche the 
civil lawyer sayeth should not be any damage to 
the tenauut, or the invasion of the enimie, where 
the tenaunt cannot helpe it. Besides, the lorde 
must not deal with his tenaunt so straightly in 
every poynt, as by the lawe he might, for his rent 
dayes, bargaynes of woode, quitrents, or suche, 
the rigour wherein is more troublesome then 
bencficial: neither ought he to take every ad- 





e€rént parts of his house and offices ; alier which, 
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wrong : neither must ye be to slacke on the other 
side, for 100 muche gentlenesse many times makes 
aman the woorst. And therefore it is good yf 
the farmer be slacke in his paimentes, to make 
him to knowe it; but in no wyse to be a rayser 


‘or enhaunser of rentes; for that discomlortes, 


and many times undoeth the tenaunt. Moreouer, 
you muste not lyghtly change the olde farmer, 
both because of his desertes, and that he is better 
acquainted with the grounde then a newe; and 
therefore 1 doo like well that order, where the 
land is let for the lives of the tenaunt, his wyle 
and his chylde, paying a yerely rente, so that as 
long as he payes his rent, and keepes the repara- 
tions, it shall not be lawfull to deceive him: for 
hereby the tenaunt shal be provoked to order the 
rounde with more diligence, to repayre the 
ouse, and to looke to it in al pointes as to his 
owne, bestowyng many times as muche as he 
hath uponit. And here be sure thar you let it 
rather to one of habilitie, then to an unthrifiie 
man that is not able to beare it, whereby you 
may loose both your lande and your rent.” It 
would be well if some of our modern landlords, 
who are not in the practice of granting leases, 
would pay due reverence to such reasoning. 

We now enter upon “I'he Seconde Booke, en- 
treating of the order of Gardning ;” and, first, 
for fencing it in, he gives us the following instruc- 
tions. 

‘* The place that you determine to enclose, must, 
alier ye beginning of September, when ye ground 
hath been wel scked with rayne, be trenched 
about with two furrowes, a yard distant one from 
the other, the deapth and breadth of every one of 
them must be two foote, which you must suffer 
to lye emptie al winter; providing in the mean 
time ye seedes thal you meane to sow in them, 
which must be the berries of sharpe thornes, 
bryers, holly, and wyldey eglanttine, or dogge 
bryer. ‘The berries of these you must geather 
us ripe as you may, and mingle them with the 
flaure or meale of tares, whiche when it is sprink- 
led with water, must be put upon olde ropes of 
ships, or any other rope; the ropes being thus 
handled, and dryed, muste be layed up in some 
boorded floore. Afierward, when winter is doone, 
within fourtie days after, about the coming of 
the swallowe, yf there be any water remayning 
in the furrowes, it must be let out, and the mel- 
Jowed earth, whiche was caste out of the furrowes 
in the ende of sommer, must nowe be cast in 
agayne, till you have fylled them yp to the mid- 
dest; then you must handsomely unlolde the 
rope, and lay them in Jength throwe both the 
jurcowes, and so cover them, taking good hede 
that you throwe not to much earth upon them 
jor hindering the spring, which commonly useth 
to appear within thirtie dayes after; and when 
they be growen to be of some height, they must 
be made to incline to the space betwixt the two 
furrows; in which space you must haue a little 
walled hedge, to teache the springes of other fur- 
rows to climbe by, whiche wyl be a jolly stay 
und a comiort to them.” 

He then describes a newer and better way,’ 
by planting young shoots, or springs, instead of 
seeds, on the face of the bank, plashing them, &c.; 
and which diflers but little from the modern me- 
thod of raising quick hedges. Having enumerat- 
ed almost all the various kinds ol! flowers, the 








author proceeds to treat of the management of 
orchards, fruit-trees, &c. &c. The cultivation of 
the vine is particularly enlarged upon ; a subject 
more entertaining than useful to the English 
reader. 

The ‘Third Booke entreateth of Cattel, and 
first of the Horse ;’ the natural history, diseases, 
&c. of which are stated with great accuracy and. 
judgment. ‘The following directions ought to be 
attended to by all ‘ of every age.’ 

‘You must not suffer your horse to drinke alier 
his journey, tyll he be colde: howbeeit yf he 
sweate not to extreamly, and be ridden soone af- 
ter, it is not so daungerous: it is farre better to 
let him thyrst, then to give him colde water yf 
he be hotte. If a horse haue long rested, he is 
not to be trauayled upon the sudden, eyther in 
galloping or long journey, but to be laboured 
faire and softly at the fyrst. A horse that is 
weery or tyred, wyl be wonderlully refreshed yf 
he may wallow himeelle eyther in the stable or 
other dry place out of the wynde and rayne,’ &c. 
&e. 

We have next a dissertation on the uses and 
treatment ‘of Bullockes,’—‘ some of which, says 
he, are for ye drawght, some for the staull, and 
some for the payll.’—‘ The wordes of couenaunt 
in the olde time (as Varro saith, ) in selling of bul- 
locks, were thesee—Doo you warrant these bul- 
lochs, or steeres, that you sell, to be sounde, of 
a sound hearte, and without fault? ‘The butchers 
that bye for slaughter, and such as by for sacry- 
fises, use no worde of warrantise.’ 

On breaking them in, he gives the following 
directions—Fyrst of all, see that you baue a 
large roome where the breaker may easily goe 
up and downe, and out at his pleasure, without 
any daunger. Before the stable, you must have 
a fayre leelde, that the steeres may haue libertie 
yenough, and not be feared, or haltred, with trees 
or bushes. In the stable, you must haue certayne 
stalles, or boordes, yokewyse set up, a seven 
foote from the grounde, to which the steers may 
be tyed ; this doyne, choose you a fayre day for 
the purpose, and taking them up, bring them into 
the stable: and if they be unreasonable wylde 
and curst, let them stand tyed a day and a night 
without any meate, to tame them withall: after- 
wardes, let him that keeps them offer them 
a little meate ; not sideways, or behinde, but be- 
fore, coying them all the whyle, and speaking 
gently to them, stroking their backes and their 
moosels, sprinckling them with a little sweete 
wine, taking good heede that they strike him 
neyther with head nor with heele: for yf he 
once get that tricke, he wy! neuer leaueit. Thus 
being a little acquainted with him, you shall 
rubbe his mouth with salte, and let downe into 
his throate certayne lumps of salt tallowe, and 
powring aliera quart of good wine, whiche wy! 
make him, in three dayes as goode a fellowe a5 
you woulde wishe him to be. Some use to yoke 
them together, and let them drawe some light 
thing, or plowe in a light plowed grounde, that 
their Jabor hurt not their neckes. The redyet 
way of breaking them, is, to yoke them with a8 
olde oxe, that may easely instruct them: yf he 
happen to lye down in the furrowe, doo neyther 
beate him nor fear him, but binde his feete toge 
ther, and let him ive, that he may neyther sturte 
nor feede ; whiche being well punished with hut 
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ger and thyrste, will teache him to leave that sul- 


jen tricke.”” 

Next comes the management of cows, with the 
various ways of making cheese. ‘Cheese is also 
made of the milke of catiell, the milke being powred 
into a vesseli of earth, putting into it a little rennett, 


the quantitie ef a walnutte, in a great vessell of 


milk, wherby it turneth into curd. Varro dooth 
better like the rennett of the levret, or the kydde, 
then the lambes, howbeit we commonly use the 
calues rernett: others use sundry other meanes 
only with heate, warming itin tinne vessells, and 
alter dipping these vessels in cold water, which is 
ihe sweetest and cleanliest maner: others put in 
the seede of wylde saffron, and being so turned, 
the whay dooth greatly purge fleame; others 
again use the milke of the figge tree, and then 
dooth the whay purge boih choler and fleame; 
some turne it with oxymeil, or syrope, of uineger, 
which is of all other wayes the helsomest; some 
besides, use the little skinne of birdes guysages, 
and others the flowres of wylde thystels or hafti- 
chockes.” ‘Theabove may perhapsserve as a hint 
to some of our modern dairy-women, and teach 
them, if not a substitute fur rennet, at least aless 
bountiful application of it to their cheeses. Speak- 
ing of the different sorts, he says, ‘In our dayes, 
the best cheeses are counted the Parmasines, 
made about the riverot Po, esteemed for theyr 
greatnesse and daynetinesse, of which you shall 
haue brought into other countries that way aboue 
three score pounde.”’? Nextare commended the 
Holland cheese, the cheese of Normandy, and the 
Knglish cheese. ‘ ln England the best cheese is 
the Cheshyre, and the Shropshyre, then the Ban- 
bury cheese, next the Suttolke, and the Essex 
cheese, and the very worste the Kentishe cheese. 
The places where the best cheese is niade, appear- 
eth by this olde Englishe distichon, better sensed, 
then looted. 

“Banbury, Langtony, Suffolke good cheese, Es- 

sex go thou by, Shropshire 
Cum Cheshyre, Hertford may well with the best 
peere.’’ 


“Ol the discommoditie of Essex cheese, our 
Englishe Martial, John Heywood, thus meeryly 
wryteth : 


“never saw Banbury cheese thycke yenough, 
But I hawe sene Essex cheese quicke yenough.”’ 


Next follows a dissertation on Pigs. ‘ Kuery 
pigge,”’ he says, “doth knowe his owne pappe that 
le was borne to; and sucketh onely thal, and 
hone other; yf you take away the pigge, the 
Pappe dryeth, as both Plinie and experience 
slieweth. ‘They were woont to be bought and 
bargained for in this sorte. Doo you warrant 
that these swyne are sound, that I shall well en- 
Joy them, that you wyll answere the faultes, and 
that they be of a healthy breede?” 

From Pigs we get to Dogs and Cats, and then 
enter upon the Fuurth and last Book, “on Poultry 


oule, Fishe and Bees.’—Much uselul informa- | 


on is here developed, particularly wiih regard to 
the first article, and on the management ol Pigeons. 


lhey haue many aduersaries, cro'ves, dawes and 
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found peeces of young pigions, that the owles had 
brought to feede theyr young with; and though 
the owle seeme to be greater than the pigion, by 
reason of the thicknesse of her feathers, yet wyll 
they creepe in at as little a place as the pigion wy!l, 
so small and little is theyr bodyes, though they 
be bombased with feathers,” 

I have thus introduced you and your readers ‘to 
my old friend Barnaby ; perhaps they are already 
ured of his company, and therefore he shall say 
very little more for himself; and all thatl shall 
say for him shall be condensed as much as poasible. 
Were I to draw a parallel between this work and 
Fitzherbert’s, I should say that Fitzherbert’s, 
though the earliest of the two by more than 40 
years, and considerably the least volume, is the 
best practical treatise. It is, in fact, a plain state- 
ment ol the writer’s experience. Gooyge’s, on the 
contrary, is only a translation, and deals in many 
articles not interesting to an English farmer, such 
as vineyards, cilrons, pomegranates, and the like. 
A superstitious veneration for the writers of anti- 
quity likewise pervades the book, and constant re- 
lerence is made to autborities which a modern 
farmer would but smile at, so great is the preva- 
lence of incredulity. for instance, ‘the colicke, 
or painin the belly (in oxen,) is put away in the 
beholding of geese in the water, specially duckes ; 
lor the sight of the ducke, as Vegetius and Colu- 
mella say, is a present remedy to this beast. 
Florentinus is of that fancie, that he woulde your 
number of sheep should rather be odd than even, 
thinking that more fortunate for the bealthinesee 
and long continuance of the cattall.? He seems, 
indeed, rather inclined to question the authority in 
this instance, lor he goes on to say, ‘* but these are 
superstitious toyes, as are a great ‘number ofothers 
imagined by the faithlesse.’-— Not so, however, the 
inllowing nostrum. ‘ #ieronimus 7'ragus teach- 
eth fora horse, [fhe be sicke, and suddenly fall 
downe of a disease that you know not, put under 
his tongue a peece of a ferne route, whereupon 
you shall see him immediately voyde, upward and 
downward, whatsoever isin his body, and pre- 
sently amende: This he sayth (and truely J be- 
leeue him) that he proved witha horse of his 
owne.’ ‘he farmers of the present day (however 
old fashioned,) would stare to be told, that tares 
must not be sown ‘ before the moone be 24 dayes 
olde, otherwyse the snayle wyll devoure it. His 
tvme of sowing is, as Plinie wryteth, at the setiing 
of the starre called the Berward,’ &c. &c. 

These, and a number of other similar instances 
will prove to the reader of the present day, that he 
must not place implicit confidence in every thing 
‘he meets with in the book. ‘There is a great deal 
of good in our author, but he requires eifiing. 

1 remain, sir, your most obedient servant. 

s. TAYLOR, Jun. 


Ditchingham, July 17th, 1817. 








GATHERING AND PR ESERVING FRUIT, 
From the American Orchardist. 


Various theories have been offered for preserv- 
‘ing apples in a sound state lor winter use, or lor 


Owles, which all destroy the pigions, specially | distant voyages. Some have proposed gathering 

When they breed. { founde of laie in myne owne | the fruit belore it is ripe, and drying it on floors 

dovehouse, an owle sitting solemnly in the nest | belore it is put up: this has been tried ; apples lose 

Upon her egges, in the middest of’ all the pigions, | their sprightly flavor, and keep no better than by 

— by the house in an olde, ho!lowe tree, 1! some lees troublesome modes. Dr. Noah Webster 
oL, [—52 
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has recommended that they should be put down 
between layers of sand that has been dried by the 
heat of the summer. This is, without doubt, an ex- 
cellent mode, as it excludes the air, and absorbs 
the moisture, and must be useful when apples are 
shipped to a warm climate. But apples thus pre- 
served are liable to imbibe an earthy taste. 

Chopped straw has also been highly reeommend- 
ed to be placed between layers of fruit ; but I have 
noticed that the straw, from the perspiration it im- 
bibes, becomes musty, and may do more hurt than 
good. When apples are to be exported, it has been 
recommended that each be separately wrapped in 
coarse paper, in the manner oranges and lemons 
are putup. This is, without doubt, an excellent 
mode. And Mr. Loudon has recommended that 
apples destined for Kurope should be packed be- 
tween layers of grain. 

Great quantities of winter fruit are raised in the 
vicinity of Boston, and put up for the winter use, 
for the market and for exportation. ‘The following 
is the mode almost universally adopted by the most 
experienced. And by this mode the apples, under 
very favorable circumstances, are frequently pre- 
served in a sound state, or not one in filty defective 
for a period of seven or eight months. ‘The fruit 
is suffered to hang on the tree to as late a period as 
possible in Octobder, or tll hard frosts have loosen- 
ed the stalk, and they are in danger of being blown 
by high winds; such as have already fallen are 
carefully gathered and inspected, and the best are 
put up for early winter use. ‘They are carefully 
gathered from the tree by hand, and as _ caretully 
laidin baskets. New, tight, well seasoned flour 
barrels from the baker’s, are usually preferred ; 
the berrels being quite filled are gently shaken, 


and the head is gently pressed down to its place 


and secured. It is observed that this pressure 
never causes them to rot next the head, and is ne- 
cessary, as they are never allowed to rattle in mov- 
ing. No soft straw or shavings are admitted at 
the ends; it causes mustiness and decay. ‘They 


are next carelully placed in wagons and removed | 


on the bulge, and laid in courses ina cool airy situ- 
ation, on the north side ofa building, near the cel- 
lar, protected by a covering on the top of boards, 
so placed as to defend them from the sun and rain, 
while the air is not excluded at the sides. A chill 
does not injure them; it is no disservice; but 
when extreme cold weather comes on, and they 


are in imminent danger of being frozen, whether 


by night or by day, they are carefully rolled into 
a cool, airy, dry cellar, with an opening on the 
north side, that the cold air may have free access— 
they are laid in tiers, and the cellar is in due time 
closed, and rendered secure from frost. The bar- 
rels are never tumbled or placed on the head. Ap- 
ples keep best when grown in dry seasons and on 
dry soils, If fruit is gathered late, and according 
to the above directions, repacking is unnecessary ; 
it is even ruinous, and should on no account be 
practised, till the barrel is opened tor use. It has 
been fully tried. 





CULTURE OF SILK. 
From the New Hampshire Spectator. 


The culture of siik has of late been suggested 
to the American people as 


reward to the cultivator of the New En 


as affording a prospect of 


' gland or 
the Eastern States. I? you think the following | 


—4 —— 
lt 


| experiment worth an insertion in your paper, you 
may oblige some who wish for more information 
on thissubject. [ have made an experiment per. 
sonally, and can attest the truth of every item that 
[ communicate, for I have kept an exact diary of 
the whole experiment, and the result. [ may be 
permitted to say in the outset, that I never have 
had an opportunity of attending any silk worm es- 
tablishment, and all the previous knowledge I have 
ever had, before commencing the experiment, was 
in 1831. I saw one silk worm in the action of 
winding, and one otheron the shelf, nearly ready 
to ascend the bushes to winter; and in 1832, one 
or two hundred about ten days old, reared by those 
who had no previous opportunity ol’seeing the de- 
velopment of the silk worm, and were as unlearn- 
ed as myself. This fact is only hinted at to prove 
that any person may, by diligent care, raise silk, if 
they never were acquainted with the art ; yet, to 
make it profitable in the end, as in every other spe- 
ci@ of cultivation, a complete knowledge of the 
sifbject is undoubtedly necessary. 

On the 20th June last past, my eggs were hateh- 
ed. 1 counted out 1500, and a few more to supply 
the place of those that should die inthe several 
stages. say from 50 to 100. These were uncount- 
el. My calculation was to raise about 1500. By 
reason of the cold and rainy summer, the worms 
| were retarded in their growth, as will always hap- 
| pen—warm and dry weather being the climate 
suited to the full perfection of the worm, and faci- 
 litates its growth and maturity; yet, the food in 
| 
| 


























either case will be about the same—the only dil- 
ference will be the length of time required for the 
insect to eat the same quantity of leaves. ‘The first 
cocoon was wound on the 38th day of the age of 
ithe silk worm. After the fourth moulting, or in 
other words, shedding of their skin—tor they skin 
four times during their life before they commence 
winding their balls or cocoons—they are usually 
about ten days in winding up theircocoons. — Pre- 
vious to their moulting the fourth time, I counted 
about 1450; so that 50 had died out of the 1500, 
hesides the worms I held in reserve above stated. 
OQ; these 1450 worms, beside those that died 
during this last age of the worm, and during their 
winding, [ counted 912 that remained on the 
shelves on the 40th day—585 on the 42d day—303 
on the 43d day—186 on the 44th day—90 on the 
| 45th day—43 on the 46th day—26 on the 47th day 
—13 on the 48th day. In ten days from the be- 
ginning of winding, all had wound their cocoons, 
except 13 worms. In four days more, these were 
‘all wound. ‘The whole time the silk worms were 
| progressing through their several ages, each age 
designated by their mou!ting, including the wind- 
ing, was 53 days—the usual time is from 42 to 49 
days—retarded no doubt from the cold and damp- 
ness of the season. There died in the whole 257, 
during the several ages, till the completion of the 
cocoons. I had 1243 cocoons of all descriptions, and 
but few, say 15, that would not reel off. ‘The re- 
served uncounted worms are not included in ths 
estimate. 
The weight of cocoons before reeling, and as 
soon as they were picked from the bushes, weigh- 
ed 4 Ibs. 5 0z. 20 cocoons weighed precisely 1 0% 


Raw reeled silk, 64 ounces. 
1} ounce. 


Raw silk, 


Making the whole product of silk nearly ont 
| half pound. 


TPA. 
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The weight of leaves consumed and wasted, was | are blighted. The fair one who has raised with 
75 Ibs. . care and perseverance some favorite plant, finds it 
Alter J had found the quantity of leaves the 1500 | drooping and decaying in spite of all her vigilance, 
worms consumed, f made a comparison with a sta- | and is not aware that a worm may be at its root, 
tistical table Lees grt nrtg ina get ow 20ih or that ow insect may visit it at night and de- 
Congress of the United states, by Dr. James | prive it of its buds and leaves ; but she knows not 
Meuse, on the method of rearing silk in Bavaria, | the characters of either—she knows not where its 
and found by this table 20,000 silk worms con- | eggs are deposited, at what season of the year she 
sumed 1000 Ibs. mulberry leaves—exactly corre- | may apprehend its attacks, and is utterly unable 
— ° 75 Ibs. aie 1500 a ned to ee a cs seeeeeee a 
from 7 to ten pounds of cocoons make a pound of | 1e insect called the Hessian fly made its 
raw or reeled silk—from this estimate the product | appearance on Long Island in 1776, it was wrongly 
of my experiment nearly coincides, for 4 lbs. and | conjectured that the Hessian soldiers, under the 
5 oz. produced 7} ounces of silk. Nor does this | pay of the British government, had conveyed this 
estimate of consumption of leaves and the product | evil along with them from Germany. The British 
of silk, ar igpeny: yen ; the estimate gee Jonete ene ponte that it might be oh “9 
exact result of Count Dandolo—transmitted to | England, and took measures to prevent it. Infor- 
Congress by the Hon. Richard Rush, then Secre- | mation was sought by government from practical 
tary of State. ‘men in America, some of whom had lost their en- 
It will readily be perceived that the rearing of tire crop by the insect ; and yet they were ignorant 
silk worms in ourstate is practicable, and with due | whether it was a moth, a fly, or what they term 
perme ae the ae awe in ert esi paling were ae ae 
and the careful management in the extensive labo- | France, Austria, Prussia and America. le In- 
ratory of Count Dandolo, where eight ounces of| formation obtained was so voluminous as to have 
egas, or 160,000 worms are reared. In this labo- | filled two hundred octavo pages, yet still so litle 
ratory the leaves sre chopped, the thermometer |science was possessed by the persons who gave 
regulates the temperature, and the hygrometer the | information about the insect, and by those who 
dampness of the atmosphere ; and every measure met to ward off its ravages, that it was impossible 
of precaution used to secure the worms from dis- | to form any idea of its genus or character, till Sir 
ease—by ventilation, by stoves, and by cleanliness. | Joseph Banks, an eminent naturalist, lent his aid 
On reading these treatises, and observing all the | in the investigation, and gave the nation the only 
nice directions contained therein, any person wou!d | information that could be relied on. An insect 
almost shrink from the task, and become discour- | with a somewhat similar character actually made 
aged before they attempted to entera field where its appearance in England some time afterwards. 
so many obstacles seemed to threaten him. [have | [ft threw the country into great consternation, as 
chopped no leaves—made no fire but once or twice, | they feared that it might prove destructive to the 
and then when the weather was extremely cold ‘staff of life; when Mr. Marsham, by tracing out 
and damp for the season. Taave them what they | the species, proved the alarm to be unfounded. 
: _ er ‘ ‘ , “oe sar" 
would eat, and they appeared to know what to do | Pursuing the history of this insect again in Ame- 
with the leaves as well as any other insect, and rica, entomologists discovered its character and 
not more ata Joss about if. habits, and by sowing their wheat at a particular 
Tam fully of opinion that the enlture of silk is | time in autumn, when it was too late for the insect 
as easily learned as any other kind of business or; to multiply belore the cold weather set in, and 
art—and that many farnilies in every town would | when the plants would be too much forwarded to 
find as profitable reward for their labor as our rich | sustain much injury in the spring, the cultivators 
larmers do, by correspondent care and exertion. have ij a great. measure, arrested its destructive 
ELIAS FROST. | progress, and thus science has lent her aid to agri- 
Plainfield, August 27, 1833. culture, in averting evils which at one time threat- 
ened to banish from our land the culture of the 
finest grain, with the exception of rice, which is 
YALUE OF THE STUDY OF ENTOMOLOGY TO} found in the world. 
AGRICULTURE. The utility of entomological knowledge will fa: 


» : ther appear from a circumstance which oceurre: 
Extract from an address delivered by the Rev. J. 4 ia ‘ ; 


as in Sweden. The oak timber in the royal doc). 
ces before the Horticultural Society of | yards hac been perforated and greatly injur 

; when the king sent to Linnaus, the father of na 
. tural history, to trace out the causes of the destruc 
Entomology, too, a science but little known till ltion of the timber. He detected the lurking cu! 
very recently, lays weighty claims to the attention | prit under the form of a beetle, (Zymerylon ne 
of the horticulturist. Wherever we go, we find | vate,) and by directing the timber to be immersed 
the earth, the trees, the shrubs, and the air filled | during the time of the metamorphosis of tha’ 
With thousands of living beings, assuming the most | insect, furnished a remedy which secured it fro. 
wonderful changes, and gified with the most sur- | its future attacks. Another instance, which occur- 
Prising instincts. Some of these, like the silk- | red among the elm trees in St. James’ Park, Lon- 
Worm, the cochineal, and the cantharides, add to| don, between the years 1820 and 1824, is recorded. 
the wealih or luxury of man, or minister relief to | These trees suddeniy became affected in a very 
NS diseases, Others are destructive of his pros- | singu'ar manner. The bark fell from the stem 
pects, and the enemies of his repose. Some at-|and whole rows died. ‘There happened to be a 
tack the roots of his trees and plants which soon | company of soldiers stationed in the Park, and as 
wither and die, whilst others fasten upon the blos- | the trees were barked to about the height of the 
“ns, Or Upon the fruit, and all his bright hopes | soldier’s bayonet, the suspicion fell on some unfor- 








} 
\ 
| 
\ 








From the Southern Agriculturist. 
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tunate recruits as having occasioned the injury, | pected that the late growth should ripen eufficient- 
and they were arrested; but nothing could be | ly tostand a severe frost. [ preler pruning in the 
proved against them. Persons were now employ- | spring because we can then make clean work, and 
ed to watch the Park at night, but etill in the|/ay in only fine ripe wood; and by doing this 


‘morning, the bark was lying in great quantities | work a short time before the buds put forth, the 


around the roots of the trees. At the same time 
the elms in a grove at Camberwell, near London, 
were also destroyed. This was ascribed to the 
effect of gas escaped from pipes used for lighting 
the road. Legal proceedings were commenced 
against the company for the removal of the nul- 
sance. In this state of things, William Sharpe 
M’Lay, an eminent naturalist, profoundly ac- 
quainted with the history of insects, was requested 


‘by Lord Sidney to draw up a report on the state 


of the elm trees, for the purpose of referring to the 


plant receives no injury from bleeding. Most 
foreign vines will become acclimated and hardy 
by a discriminating use of the knite. 
| If you deem this communication worth inser- 
tion, [| may probably make more remarks ou this 
subject. 

Port Carbon, Pa. 





; 
IMPROVEMENT IN MAKING FLOUR FOR EX- 
PORTATION,. 


lords of the treasury. He discovered it to be a} 


beetle, (hytensius destructor,) belonging to the 
rame genus as that which destroys the pines In 
Germany. By ascertaining ils habits he was en- 


From the Baltimore American. 


_ Some months ago we published a description of 


'an invention which had been practically applied 


abled to point out a remedy, and the remainder of | at the flour mill of Nathan Tyson, Esq. of this 


hg trees were preserved. 





PRUNING THE ISABELLA GRAPE VINE. 
From the New England Farmer. 


Pruning the vine.— Well, neighbor, how 
does your Isabella promise this season? Nota 
single grape. Ah, how is that? We sent for 
Mr. M. last fall—he pruned it so closely that the 
branches looked like naked sticks, and now we 
have not a grape to gratify our palate. 

‘Close pruning is too common in this country ; 
in summer only the unproductive shoots should be 
taken out, and not these, unless they produce too 
much shade.”— New York Farmer. 

The above appeared in Vol. xii, No. 10, and I 
regret to see such pieces inserted in a standard 
paper like yours without comment from the editor. 
If this sarcasm on pruning shall pass as deserved, 
much ivjury will result to the cause yeu have 
evidently at heart: I mean the successtul culture 
of native and other hardy vines. ‘Mr. M.” 
knew nothing of his business, or the vine had ex- 


hausted itself'in the previous year’s bearing. Any | 


Isabella, and most other harcy vines, pruned ju- 
diciously every year according to the age, vigor, 
and general growth of the plant, and depth and 
strength of the soil, will every year produce a 
good crop, much superior to any thing from a vine 
only slightly pruned in the summer. ‘The reason 
is obvious to any who have studied the nature of 
the vine, and attended carefully to its cultivation 
inthis country. It should be divested of its sur- 
plus branches in the summer, to admit the light 
and air to ripen ihe wood as well as the fruit. An 
experienced cultivator will be as particular in ex- 
posing the branches which are to bear freight the 
following season, as to any other part of cultiva- 
tion. Grape vines bave a constant tendency to 
throw out lateral shoots, and ifthe branches which 
are intended to furnish the next crop of fruit are 
nt divested of those as they appear, their strength 
will be found exhausted ; and if any fruit appear, 
its quality will be very inierior. 

As soon cs the buds are developed in the spring 


eily, for the purpose of keeping flour sweet for a 
‘length of time in warm climates. ‘Ibe process is 
simple, but effective, and consists in passing the 
flour, afier it is manufactured, through a heated 
chamber, the temperature of which is sufficient to 
expel from it whatever natural moisture or damp- 
/ness it may contain, without any injury whatever 
to the valuable properties of the flour, but on the 
contrary imparting to it additional lile, strength 
and color. Several experiments have been made 
with four manufactured in this manner, in order 





the action of hot climates in various parts of the 
world. Ithas been carried on the long voyages 
around Cape Horn, and was found sweet and sound 
on arrival; and in some instances, according to re- 
cept advices, its peculiar qualities have secured a 
very handsome profit to the exporter which ordi- 
nary shipments could not have realized. We 
have belore usa letter from one of the most re- 
spectable houses of Gibraltar, to which a small 
parcel of this flour had been sent, as an experi- 
ment, which contains the following conclusive tes- 
timony in regard to it. ‘Phe letter says—* [tis 
/how six months since ihe landing of your ship- 
ment, which has this day been examined by the 
contractors for the supply of the troops of the gar- 
rison, and by them pronounced as sweet as though 
| just from themill.” A letter fiom a commercial 
house in Port au Prince, also before us, cites the 
opinion of a baker of that place who has had some 
of the flour in his possession for eight months, that 
“he had no doubt it would keep for a year and be 
perfectly sweet.” In addition to these evidences 
‘in its favor, we would advert to the fact mentioned 
‘in our weekly review of the markets, in another 
part of to-day’s paper, of the recent sales of con- 
siderable parcels for export, at 87 per barrel. 

We are induced to notice this matter for the 
purpose of making more generally known the 
| valuable invention of an industrious and enterpris- 
‘ing citizen. It eannot but recommend itsell 
strongly to the attention of those who make ship- 
ments to distant ports, or where a hot climate is t0 
be encountered; and we know of none who are 
| more immediately interested in it than the millers 





at 











he prove its value, by submitting it to the test of 











‘a vine stops bleeding ; and in the spring we can | of the west, who are obliged to send their four to 
cut out all the wood which has perished during | the distant inarket and unfavorable climate o 
ihe winter, of which there will be a quantity on | New Orleans. ‘To the latter class, it may be the 
? very vine, native or exotic, and it cannot be ex- means of saving, annually, thousands of dollars- 
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ON THE REARING OF THE SILK WORM, AND | however, live without difficulty, and afford excel- 
CULTURE OF THE GRAPE VINE. lent stocks to graft on. I have found by expe- 


' : rience, that old vines bear more plentifully, and 
Winnsborough, June 23, 1833. ' P ys 


| perfect their fruits more certainly than the younger 
Dear sir, —A few years since, several persons in 


( ones. ‘Those who intend to rear the vine, should, 
this neighborhood paid some attention to the rear- | therefore, begin early, and exercise patience. ‘The 
ing of silk worms, and even to the manufacture 

S 


traveller in passing through this part of the coun- 
of silk on a small scale. [ sometimes met my | try will find here and there some attention paid to 
friends with one or more garments of home-made the cultivation of the vine, principally for its fruit : 
silk, that would compare well with the imported not a few are extending their views further. Cut- 
article. Attention to this business seemed likely, 


tings are in good demand every spring. ‘The 
at one time, to become fashionable. Some spoke | planting of vineyards, and the making of wine are 
of making extensive preparations for it, and our 


, becoming ordinary subjects of conversation. A 
Agricultural Society, by way of encouragement, | half dozen successful examples would wake up our 
imported the morus multicaulis, which was preity 


em people to the enterprise in good earnest. [fam 
generally distributed, and grows with great luxu- | somewhat advanced in years, but I entertain hopes 
riance in our soil. Such, however, is the difficulty 


ty | of yet living to see the greater part of my neigh- 
of overcoming inveterate habit, that the rearing | bors manufacturing an abundance of good wine for 
of silk could not obtain a permanent foothold in a family use, and the bad habit of drinking ardent 
single family, although its practicability was es- 


; spirits as a common beverage entirely given up. 
tablished by numerous successful attempts. Ma- Very respectfully, dear sir, 
ny individuals, on account of its very superior P 


quality, compared with the imported, make an 
abundant supply of sewing silk. ‘This is some- gues nse aiiaue. 
thing gained. I think it is capable of demonstra- 
tion, that with a good market for cocoons, which From the Buck’s County Intelligencer of 1831. 
[ am told may be found in Charleston, at allevents| The most eligible time of sowing the seed of 
in Baltimore, small capitalists, with convenient orchard orass, I am induced to believe, is as ear- 
preparations, by no means costly, would find it far | ly in the spring as the state of the ground will ad- 
more profitable to raise a crop of them than cotton. | mit; and as clover is the best adapted to the growth 
I have fora good many years past attended to | of this grass of any with which I am acquainted, 
the cultivation of the vine; and I have good rea- | they may be advantageously sown together. I have 
son (founded on some experience) to believe, that | usually sown clover seed at the rate of about four 
it may be reared here to advantage. The soil of| quarts per acre, and afterwards followed with or- 
my vineyard is a stiff red clay, decomposed trap, | chard grass with one bushel on the same quantity 
1 plant in large holes about two feet in depth, and | of ground. This plan has been preferred from a 
fill up with a mixture of loam and sand. In a few | knowledge of the fact, that the latter grass does not 
instances I have used the scoriz ftom the black- | generally advance as rapidly as clover, (it not 
smith’s shop, in setting out cuttings, according to | seeding the next season after sowing, ) but there is 
the suggestions of Mr. Clarke of Florida. The | always sufficient of the blades, if the seed takes 
vines run upon arbors about eight feet high, made | well, to improve very much the quality of the 
of hewn timber or scantling, covered over with! clover hay. ‘The succeeding season the orchard 
long slender pine poles, with the rough bark care- | grass occupies much more space, gradually in- 
lully peeled off. ‘The vines are trimmed close, in| creasing as the clover declines. The experience 
the winte: months, after the usual method, and so | of the growers of this grass has shown that the 
confined to the frames on which they run, as notto|crop improves for at least seven years. Unlike 
be affected by the severest winds. I have never | timothy and herd, the bulk of this grass consists 
watered nor manured them since they were plant- in the bkades; and of course, when the top is cut 
ed. ‘The hoe is never used except for the removal | for seed, the value of the crop for hay is not much 
of grass and weeds. Suckers {rom the old wood | Jessened, the part usually cradled being of com- 
are carefully removed, but the [ruit-bearing shoots | paratively smnall value ; but afier the seed is gather- 
are never topped, nora leaf intentionally taken off. ied, it does not, like the grasses just mentioned, be- 
[ have not failed to raise a good crop of Herbe- | come dead and dry, but continues green and ina 
mont’s Madeira for 12 years. In some seasons I | suitable state for cutting during several weeks. I 
have had them in great abundance, and in the | have this season mown the stubble which had been 
highest perfection. Bland’s Madeira has generally standing more than four weeks, and the larger part 
succeeded well, but I think a soil of decomposed | of it furnished hay of a very good quality ; on the 
sandstone or eranite, the proper home of’ this spe- | other hand [ have observed several patches of 
cles. ‘The admirable Lenoir overpays me every | timothy and herd that have been cut for seed, the 
year for the attention bestowed upon it. It never | stubble of which would not be worth gathering for 
rots, and always fulfils its promise to the letter. 1} any thing but manure. 
cultivate several other kinds which answer tolera-| In sowing the seed of this grass, especial care 
ly, and which are suffered to remain as members | should be taken to distribute it evenly over the 
of the vineyard dum bene se gesserint. I have ex- | ground, it being light, (weighing but about 15 Ibs. 
lrpated the black Hamburg as a cumberer of the | per bushel,) and easily acted upon by the winds. 
ground. ‘This variety whose origin is uncertain, | On an eight pace jand four casts should be sown, 
aod which has been so generally reared in. the; the sower scattering seed with every step. But it 
country as the English grape, has done more by | should not be mixed with clover or any other 
its humerous frauds upon the vigneron, to call in| heavy seed, as the diflerence in weight will vary 
question the capability of the state for the produc- | the extent to which a cast will reach. With re- 
ion of the vine, than all others. The cuttings, | spect te the quantity of seed per acre, those who 
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sow with a view of making it the sole object, 
would probably consult their interest in sowing 
one and a hal! crtwo bushels per acre ; but one 
bushel sown in the manner above mentioned, has 
heen productive olf a profitable result, both as re- 
epects the improved quality 1 has imparted to the 
hay, as well as the seed it has aflorded. ‘The ap- 
pellation of orchard has been given to this grass, 
from its known congeniality with shade. I have 
known very Juxuriant crops to grow in an orchard, 
producing three cuttings in a season, although 
the trees were large, and almost entirely shading 
the ground ; but in such situations it will pot pro- 
duce seed. 

The fertilizing quality of this grass was former- 
ly mentioned, and it may probably be attributed to 
the circumstance olf’ its shading the soil more eflec- 
tually than most other grasses, excepting clover. 
It a field of it should be kept for mowing, there 
will be very little time during the warm weather 
in which the grounds will not be protecied from 
the heat of the sun; and if for pasture, unless it 
be too heavily stocked, the soil will be shaded by 
a suflicient covering of this luxuriant grass. 

It may be mown tor hay at any time best suited 
for cutting the clover with which it grows; but if 
it is designed to save the seed, the mowing must be 
deferred till towards the last of June, at which 
time the seed will be ripe. ‘This should be cradled 
belore it is ripe enough to waste, bound in small 
sheaves, and shocked in rows. ‘The stubble may 
then be mown immediately, or to suit the conve- 
nience of the farmer, the seed requiring some ex- 
posure to the weather to render it in a suitable state 
for thrashing. 

I subjoin the following analysis, contained in 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry. 
‘The quantity of grass from which the estimate is 
made, grew on a spot of earth contained in four 
square feet, in a garden attached to Woburn 
Abbey. The soil was selected, as best adapted 
to the culture of said grass—a circumstance which 
may account for the great burden obtained for the 
estimate per acre. 


Dactylis Glomerata—Round- Headed Cocks- Foot 
Grass, (or Orchard Grass.) 
lbs. per acre. 


Grass in flower—rich sandy loam, 27,905 
When dry, - - - : 11,659 
Nutritive matter, - - - 1,09 
At the time the seed is ripe, grass, 26,544 
When dry, - - - - 13,272 
Nutritive matter, - - : 1,451 
Rowen grass, (or 2d crop, ) - 11,910 
Nutritive matter, - - - 281 


This analysis is given as a mere matter ol curi- | 


osity, as the climate of England, differing so much 
from this, must make a great difference in the re- 
sult. ‘The time of the first crop’s growing in that 
climate continues to a period of one month beyond 
the same growth in this section of the United 
States; and hence the Rowen or second crop might 
be expected, (as the result shows, ) both inferior in 
bulk and quality to what it is in this country. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY, NO. I. 
From the Columbia (Kinderhook) Sentinel. 
Sheep husbandry is that sort of farm manage- 
ment which relates to or has sheep for a principal 
vlyect. There are various modifications of this 
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‘kind of farming, depending upon the difference in 
the circumstances of the lands, their nature and 
/situation, as well as other local causes. In Europe 
‘this business has been entered into with all the 
modifications of which it is susceptible. All the 
varieties of sheep, of which there are many, have 
been carefully and distinctly cultivated, the profits 
of each kind as nearly as possible ascertained, the 
| improvements from crossing the different varieties 
carefully noted, and the number that each farm 
which is in a course of arable or other tillage, ac- 
cording to its size, can profitably maintain. ‘They 
have a system about the whole management 
which results in certain profits to the owner of the 
farm, whilst the farm itself'is annually improving. 
Sheep are animals of the utmost importance to 
| mankind, whether considered in the light of food 
or clothing, or in that of the vast improvement 
and profit which they produce in the various sys- 
tems of management to which they are subjected 
by the ingenuity of man. In some instances they 
constitute a very large proportion ; in others, 
nearly the whole of his dependence and support. 
There is another point of view in which they ap- 
pear equally advantageous; and. that is upon 
lands that must otherwise be nearly if not wholly 
useless. ‘True, cattle will do tolerably well on 
land of this description, but not as well as sheep; 
and if the first afford us food, the latter give us 
both food and clothing. 

I do not intend at this time, however, to take a 
detailed view of the manifold advantages of sheep 
husbandry, or the profits that arise in stocking an 
entire farm with them, to the exclusion of other 
kinds of tillage. It is my purpose to take only a 
glance at the present method adopted by our farm- 
ers, who all keep a number proportionate to the 
size and capacity of their farms, while they are 
under a course of arable tillage. Upon this point, 
‘Tam happy to say that I think we are manilestly 
improving, not only in the qualities and general 
appearance of our flocks, but in their increased 
‘number. Sheep husbandry to an extent to which 
a farm is susceptible, whilst a large portion of it is 
likewise ploughed and sowed, is one of the great- 
est of modern improvements. We have already 
seen how, and profitably too, this is managed in 
Europe. We have only successfully to carry out 
the plan here, and we are yet little aware of what 
will be the extent of the benefits of the practice. 
Sheep not only enrich a farm, but they prepare it 
for our best crops of grain. ‘They seem to cleanse 
and purily a soil better than other animals, and @ 
fallow cannot be rendered more suitable for wheat, 
than by giving them the range of it; for they de- 
'stroy almost all weeds ; and the quack or couch 











| grass, 0 injurious to our wheat crop, is more cer- 
‘tainiy obliterated by them than by any other 
animal whatever. Besides, they are a sure re- 
‘turn to the farmer; and if his crops of grain 
| by drought or severe winters, are cut off, it is not 
'so with his mutton and wool, as his sheep nevet 
‘fail to produce these, and what is more, while 
man must have food and clothing, the farmers 
mutton and wool will command a price, as they 
are articles that can always be sold and a cash 
return made sure. Ought not a farmer, then, 
carefully to cultivate this species of stock, and to 
ascertain almost to a certainty how many sheep 
his farm can keep, and keep weil. Upon this he 





may likewise depend, the better his farm is cul- 
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slivht cross of the Merino. The native sheep we 
all know have light carcasses, with no great pro- 
pensity to fatten, and coarse wool with seldom 
over three pounds to the fleece. ‘These have been 
crossed with the Merino, which has added a little 
to the fineness of the wool, but net to its weight ; 
atthe same time it has made the carenss of the 
sheep rather lighter than it was before. ‘The con- 
sequence is that it has not added to the profits of 
the farmer, and certainly none to the hardiness of 
the animal. ‘The quarters usually do not exceed 
10 or 12 Ibs. to a full size sheep; so that the car- 
cuss would weigh say from 40 to 48 Ibs., and the 
wool 3 lbs. Comprising these weights with those 
farmer had nothing but the negroes and horses | of the different English varieties, we will be the 
lel, for whose support it was his constant business | better enabled to form a correct judgment how far 
to labor. ‘The negroes, thank God, have all been | an Improvement might carry us. It is essential 
liberated : the horses are now limited in number | that we do this ; for it sheep husbandry Is the ba- 
and put to profitable uses, and the former starve- | sis ol good farming, it is of the utmost impor- 
ling sheep are now carefully nursed--their num- | tance that we have the most profitable kinds of 
bers increased—their qualities improved—and | sheep. The annexed table, which is taken in part 


tivated, the larger number he can supply with | 
sood wholesome food ; and vice versa, a poorly 
cultivated farm is soon overstocked. { say there- 
lore to the larmer, manage your farm well, and 
keep as large a stock of sheep as it can well sup- 
port; you will receive a much larger profit than 
from the old method of having a few miserably 
starved sheep, raising a large number of cattle, 
with a barn filled in winter with mares, young 
horses and colts. Of all the methods of farming, 
the last, of which we have had an ample experi- 
ence, is the most unprofitable. According to the 
old plan the hogs ate up the corn, the negroes the 
hogs, and the mares and colts the hay, so that the 
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| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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| 





what is the effect of the change? Our land is | 
worth twice as much per acre as hefores-simply be- | 
cause it produces nearly three times as much grain. 
We have better fences, houses and barns—better 
horses and cattlke—the comforts of life vastly 
increased—intelligence more general—education 
more common and more thorough ; in fine, we are 
physically and mentally improved—every thing 
around is improved, and the prospect continua!ly 
brightening. If we have now commenced the | 
correct system of farming, let us carry it out to its 
full extent, and by perseverance we must make 
our farms generally worth $100 per acre, and they 
will be so when we can make them bring in that 
interest free of expense. Whether the kind of 
sheep usually grown here is most profitable, must 
be the next subject of inquiry; but I must leave | 
that for a succeeding number. 





| 
| 
} 
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A. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY, NO. If. 


Ts _—— of Wethers Age when 
evce, per qr. killed. 

Native or kindin 

common use* 4 Ibs, 12 Ibs, 4 years. 
Teesewatert 9 lbs. 30. Ibs. 2 years. 
Lincolnt 11 Ibs, 25 Ibs. 2 years. 
New Leicester and 

Dishley tf 8 Ibs. 22 Ibs. 2 years. 
Cotswoidt 9 lbs. 24 Ibs. 2 years. 
Romney Marsht 8 lbs. 22 Ibs. 2 years. 
| Bamptont 9 lbs. 25 Ibs. 2 years. 















from a late English publication, will give a clear 
view of the subject; and although they may be 
surprised at the difference in weight of both fleece 
and carcass, when compared with ours, yet we 
must make due allowances for the better manner 
in which the former have been kept. 


BREEDS AND VARIETIES OF SHEEP. 





I trust that in the above is presented a clear 
view of the subject; and if the authorities from 
which I have quoted can be relied on, (of which I 





In a former number, I took a general view of 
the benefits of sheep husbandry, in connexion 
with farm tillage. I noticed, first, the systematic 
manner in which it is attended to in Kurope, with 
iis results. Secondiy, the introduction of more 
enlightened ideas upon the subject here; and 
thirdly, the greater profits that have followed the 
practice thus far, when compared with the method 
formerly in use among our farmers. I refer to 
these distinct points, and wish the reader to bear 
them steadily in mind. Not that I mean to press 
them farther at this time, but, believe me, judi- 
cious sheep husbandry is the cornerstone of pro- 
fiiable farming; and to this principally may 
be attributed the increased value of Dutchess 
county land, ‘The subjeet for consideration at the 
present time is, whether the kind of sheep usually 
frown here is the most profitable. ‘he profits 
arising from sheep husbandry are of two kinds, 
direct and indirect. It is the direct profits, that 
is the sale of the mutton and wool, which is now 
loengage our attention; and our aim is therefore 
lo have a yood sized carcass with a heavy and fine 

cece of wool. Have we attained either or both 
o! these objects? f answer, no. Generally speak- 


Ng, We are very deficient in both, and both of 


ry are susceptible of great improvement. The 
'eep usually grown here are the native, with a 


have potadoubt,) itis high time that we look a 
i litle closer to our iiterest in this matter. Hf an 
| improved breed will give us twice as much profit 
laste present one, the farmer who now realizes 
| $125 trom his sheep, with the same trouble, but 
a litte more immediate expense for the first pur- 
chase, would from the same number realize his 
$250. As there are some of the English varieties 
already here, a simple comparison with the eye ot 
the ‘Teesewater, or the new Leicester and Dishley, 
will at once show the great diflerence in the pro- 
portions of the respective animals. ‘The native 
sheep are not well proportioned, and there is not 
even a uniformity of make in them, some of them 
being long-legged, some short, with thick heads, 
big bellies, narrow shoulders and plenty of pro- 
jecting bones, with here and there one that has a 
propensity to fatten ; but this last quality is pure- 
ly accidental. On the contrary the better breed is 
the reverse of all this; their carcasses will weigh 
double, the wool nearly so, and all have a propen- 
sity to fatten and are selected in part for this very 
quality. They are, besides, a weli proportioned 
animal, and at the same time that they fill the 
purse, the sight of the animal will please the eye. 
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*Wool coarse and not long.—+ Wool long and course 
} {Wool long and fine. 
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We may take it as a settled rule, that the more;The profits will be 3} Ibs. 
perfect un animal is in all its proportions, the | 


wearer it comes to answer the purposes jor which 
it was designed; and a well proportioned animal 
has evident advantages over one of the same size 


that is somewhat disproportioned. The reason is, | A full 


the first there is a perlect development of ils parts, 
and every organ performs its functions naturally, 
easily and properly. In the second, wherever there 
is a variation from a perlect shape, there is some 
defect, the organization in that part is not perlect, 
the circulation is not free, there is some compres- 
sion which tends to disarrange some of the other 
organs, and all the secretions and excretions of the 
body are not regularly periormed. This disar- 
rangement may vot constitute ill health, but it 
may oe enough to make the animal not so sutiable 
to fulfil the purposes required of him by man. 
For instance, he may not fatien easily, and the 
most careless must have observed that all animals 
with which we are acquainted, fatten quick as 
they approach the point called symmetry. We 
see it so in a remarkable manner in the sheep, 
the ox, the horse and the hog. 
these animals we raise, therefore, fine shape is all 
impottant, I speak not so much in regard to their 
appearance as to their profit. 

Now we will rest lor the present, and the next 
subject of inquiry shall be, whether :t is more pro- 
fitable to the farmer to raise the fine or the coarse 
woolled sheep; or, in other words, to raise sheep 
for the mutton and wool, or fur the wool only. 


A. 


Note.—I should do injustice to myself in the 
illustration of my argument—to the public and 
my neighbor whose observation | am to quote, 
were I not to mention that he having long thought 
that an improvement might be eflected by judi- 


cious crossing of our native sheep in the.weight of 


the carcass and fleece, has for ten years been test- 
ing his plan. He has succeeded so far, and that 
Without any admixture of the foreign varieties, 
that his lambs will weigh per quarter from 12 to 
13 ibs., and the average weight of the fleece from 
his flock is between 4 or 5 ibs. ‘The wool howe- 
ver is coarse. ‘This defect must be remedied by 
selecting irom the foreign varieties, a large sheep 
with fine wool. ‘The gentleman above alluded to 
sells his fat sheep and lambs in market for at least 
ove third more than the ordinary price. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY, NO. Ill. 


In my last number, I endeavored to establish the 
position that the farmers generally, who grow 
sheep for the mutton and wool, have not yet ob- 
tained the most profitable kind of animal tor that 
purpose, ‘he next subject of inquiry is, whether 
taking the quality of the native sheep as they now 
are, the growth of them affords as much or more 
profit to the farmer—who keeps a small flock only 
10 fill out the number of his stock—than it would 
be to raise the Saxon or Merino on account ol tlhe 
fineness of their wool. I know of no better way to 
come to a correct conclusion than simply to com- 
pare the first cost ofeach animal with the expense 
of keeping and the profits. 

A native ewe will costsay - - &1 50 
Enterestforoneyear- - - - 10—1 60 
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of wool at 45 cis, 


per lb. - : - : - $1 57 
‘Lamb, - - - - - 1 25 
| Xwe when fattened, - - - 2 W0O—4 82 
Profits, - - - = . - $32 
blooded fine Saxon and Merino ewe wijl 
cost say - - - $3 50 


The profits will be 3 Ibs. of wool which will sell at 

say 60 cis. per Ib. - 1 80 
The chance tor alamb is one hall its value, i. e, 

only one half of the ewes have a lamb, and if a 

lamb is worth $1 75, we allow 88-—2 43 
Deducting the interest on $3 50 for one year 

leaves $2 43 as the gross amount of profit. ‘The 
aunual profit on the native sheep is $3 22, and 
on the fine woolled it is $2 43. ‘Thus a balance 
is le.tin favor of the couree woolled or native 
sheep of 79 cents. 

In the above comparison I have allowed 15 cents 
as the difference in the price of wool between the 
coarse and fine woolled animal, but if we go back 
ior the last five years we will see that the actuai 
sales of {ie wool have approximated much nearer 
than that sum, and I do not think 10 cents would 
vary much {rom the real amount. ‘This may be 
considered an additional argument in favor of the 
native sheep. Forthe native sheep however | have 
given credit lor a lamb positive. ‘This to be sure 
is not always the case, but is much more sure 
than it is in the Saxon and Merino, for in a 
flock in the last named, near one half of them will 
commonly vo larrow. | account for the last cir- 
cumstance Irom the fact that the buck is not put to 
the latter until late in the fall when the ewes have 
/got over their heat; for it is all important in fine 
sheep, which are considered of vender constitutions, 
| not to have Jambs too early in the spring. With 
a native ewe, however, the buck is generally puta 
month earlier, and of course the chance for a lamb 
(other causes being the same) is much greater. 
We see there is a great diflerence in the first ex- 
pense between a coramon and a fine ewe, the latter 
costing more than double the price of the former, 














and as we have taken only the interest of this into 
calculation, the chance therelore of losing the one 
may be put against the chance of having a lamb 
from each native ewe. Again the fine sheep do 
not olten have Jambs until the third year, so that 
until then the only profit from them is in the wool, 
whereas with the native sheep the ewes olien 
have lambs when they are one year of age. 

It is manifest therelore that the difference is en- 
lirely in favor of the common sheep, and more 
money may be made in growing them by farmers, 
who do not entirely stock their farms with sheep, 
than to have the more expensive Saxon and Me- 
rino. Sheep for mutton and wool likewise give the 
most sure and speedy returns. ‘Their wool is much 
sooner bought up, as there are ten purchasers lor 
coarse where there is one for fine wool, and a Jot 0! 
lambs or fat sheep are always in demand, the difli- 
cully not being to sell them, but to keep them long 
‘enough to put them in proper condition for market. 

‘The expenses of keeping the two kinds of sheep 
IT have assumed to be the same, but the truth is the 
| Merino are the most expensive if’ they are kept 48 
| they ought to be, and were the latter wintered 4 

most of our farmers in this vicinity winter thet 
native sheep, one half of them would not live until 
| the succeeding spring. Were farmers however (© 
stock an entire firm with the native sheep, to the 
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exclusion of cattle and tillage, and expect to realize 
the profit above mentioned from them, they would 
be disapponted, lor, in that case, by crowding so 
many on a farm, the lambs would not be so valua- 
ble, and the sheep would not fatten with facility, 
which would lessen if not cut off two great sources 
of revenue. 

The result of my inquiries therefore is, that 
those farmers who plough and sow and keep horses 
and cattle, and only fill up the remainder of their 
farms with as may sheep as they can keep well, 
itis to their interest to have the common kind in 
preference to the fine sheep, because they can make 
« profit ou both mutton and wool. But ona farm in- 
tended only for grazing, and where we do not mean 
to fatten either young or old, but keep sheep sim- 
ply for the sale of the woo!, and when itis an object 
to have as many on a larm as it can sustain, the 
Saxon and Merino, on account of the superiority of 
their wool, are of course the most valuable. [ wish 
to have it borne in mind however, and hope to see 
it generally carried into effect, that the native sheep 


both in their mutton and wool are susceptible of 


great improvement. Much more might yet be 
said upon sheep and sheep husbandry that is in- 
teresting to the farmer and wool grower, but whe- 
ther | shall undertake it, time aud circumstances 
nust hereafter determine. A. 


ODORIFEROUS SUBSTANCES OFFENSIVE TO 
INSECTS. 


From the New York Farmer. 


It is said that common mint strewed among 
grain as it is mowed away in the barn will pre- 
serve it from being injured by vermin. Cam- 
phor, when kept among bed clothes, will keep 
away bed bugs and fleas. From these circum- 
stances, together with the fact that we do not re- 
collect of having seen plants strongly odoriferous 
injured by insects, we are led to conclude that 
farmers might be benefited by turning their atten- 
tion to the subject. 





INSECTS INJURIOUS TO FRUITS, AND FRUIT 
TREES. 


Fromthe American Farmer. 


Mr. Editor.—In your paper of the 18th inst. 
you inserted, from the Richmond Enquirer, an 


article headed ‘ Fine Fruit; near the end of 


Which, the writer, alluding tothe worm which de- 
Siroys the peach tree by cutting it near the root, 
Saves; “Tt is generally believed that if hows are 
suffered to run at large in the orchard, or if the 
irees in the garden or yard are paved round, the 
cureatio (the insect which produces the worm) 
Will be arrested in its ravages.” It is something 
New (to me, at least,) that the enrculio and “ the 
nsect which produces the worm” in question, are 
ne and the same thing. I had always been taught 
'o believe differently, and do still think Tam in 
the right. The curculio is certainly the insect 
Which attacks the smooth skinned stone fruit as 
Well as the apple and pear, by depositing in the 
young fruit an egg, which becomes a worm, and 
Most frequently causes the fruit to fall off before 
maturity. [ts greatest ravages are on the plum, 
oe The peach does not suffer 
on, I~ 


| 











so much, being defended by the down on the skin. 
When the fruit falls, the worm makes its way into 
the earth, where it undergoes i's various changes, 
and the following year it comes forth a small 
winged insect of the beetle kind, which ascends 
the trees and begins to deposit its eggs in the fruit. 
Hogs are of service by devouring the fruit and in- 
sect before the latter has time to secrete itself in 
the earth. It is also useful to pave the yard or 
garden around the trees; because then the insect 
cannot penetrate inio the earth, and perishes for 
want of its natural asylum, besides being liable to 
destruction from a thousand accidents. But the 
worm which eats into the reot and lower part of 
the stem of peach trees, is a very different affair. 
[fyou turn to Kenrick’s New American Orchard- 
ist, p. 238, you will find the following account of 
it, and several modes of preventing its attacks. 

"Phe worm is produced by a fly which, from 
the middle of June to the first of August, depo- 
sits its eggs on the bark of the tree, generally at 
its root, where the bark is tender. ‘These are 
soon hatched, and the worm shortly penetrates 
beneath the bark, where it commences its work of 
destruction, devouring the sap wood ofien around 
the whole circumference of the tree, causing the 
gum to exude, and often death. 

‘¢ Much has been written and said of this insect; 
yet the prevention is very easy, provided there is 
a necessity for it, which is not the case in all soils 
and situations. {[t seems with us only an occa- 
sional evil, and the remedies are seldom required. 
Whenever serious suspicions arise, let every tree 
be carefully searched at the surface of the earth, 
and the worm destroyed by probing with 4 pen- 
knife or pointed wire. About the beginning of 
June, form around the trunk of the tree a small 
conical mound, to the height of eight inches or a 
foot above the natural surface of the earth. Un- 
leached ashes, which might be preserved for this 
purpose are without doubt the best and most use- 
ful substance, and each tree will require about a 
peck. But any thing else, even soil, is found to 
answer. The design of this is to protect that por- 
tion of the tree where the bark is most tender ; let 
this mound be levelied in October, and the bark 
willharden again beneath were it was placed. 
[am inclined to believe the potash wash belore 
described would answer any purpose, as it does 
with the apple tree, ifapplied at thesuitable time ; 
also the wash recommended by Mr, Lindley. ‘The 
Garden Compound, sold by Messrs. Russell of 
Boston, and Ives of Salem, I am persuaded would 
be effectual. Also coaltar. A gentieman of Nan- 
tucket is trying the coal tar with his peach trees. 
He is also trying it on the plank of his ships which 
sail to the Pacific to preserve them trom the at- 
tacks of the sea worm; the odor it exhales is pow- 
erfu! and lasting, 

“Another cheap. easy and effectnal mode is 
practised by Mr. Vose of Dorchester. About 
the last of May, the soil is removed tothe deph 
of two inches round the trunk; a composition of 
clay, ashes, &c. is applied with a brush ; and over 
this stiff brown paper is wrapped around the tree 
to the height of a foot, and the earth replaced, 
Mr. Ellis, of New Jersey, has found that rye 
straw bound round the trunk from the surlace up- 
wards is effectual ; and Mr. Wilson, of New York, 
in his Economy of the Kitchen Garden, has re- 
commended grafting clay to be applied round the 
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trunk. Lime mortar mixed with sulphur is found 
good.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, if these few disjointed re- 
marks be thouvht of any utility, they are at your 
service. But | would beg leave, at all events, 10 
suggest the propriety of correcting a sta\ement 
which might puzzle some inexperienced hand, and 
give him an erroneous idea ol these insects, which 
agree, I believe, only in one particular, that, viz. 
of doing all possible injury to our fruit trees. 

J am, sir, with great respect, 

Your obd’t. serv’t. 
M. A. 


tte 


an article to keep good in tubs and firkins, stands 
high in market. Indeed, some small sections of 
the said cheese district make butter only. 

The writer of this article was bred a farmer, 
and from the year 1806 to 1813 made a cheese 
dairy on the farm whereon he now lives, from 20 
and some years from 30 cows. Cheese was then 
a dull article, and he relinquished that business ; 
and again, in 1828, commenced on a cheese dairy 
of 40 cows, and now has, on the same farm, 80 
cows. Inquiries are often made as to theory, and 
statistical facts pertaining to this subject, from 





CHEESE MAKING. 


From the New York Fariner. 


This article is submitted as a demonstration of | 


what can be effected in our country, by commu- 
nity of exertion and enterprise, directed to one 
staple commodity ; and also what extraordinary 
impulse has been given in a few years to one de- 
partment of agriculture, in a emall section, by 
the facilities of transportation onthe Erie Canal. 
Heavy produce is transported from Utica to New 
York for 25 cents per 100 Ibe. on large contracts, 
this season. 

Much public and general inquiry has of late 
been excited, by the rapid increase, extension, 
and improvement in cheese-making, in a district 
of about twenty miles in length, and ten or twelve 
in breadth, chiefly within, and parts of the towns 
of Salisbury, Norway, Fairfield, Newport, Rus- 
sia and ‘Trenton—and of butter-making in the 
town of Steuben; being the second tier or range 
of towns on the north side of Mohock river, and 
within the counties of Herkimer and Oneida. 
A sparse population was spread over all these 
towns as early as the year 1800, and in 1815 had 
become a_ well-settled country, emigrating to the 
west; and at that period, and even till the com- 
pletion of the Erie canal, cheese, as an article of 
commerce, over and above the home consumption, 
was an item little thought of or known. 

It is supposed that less than 60 tons were annu- 
ally exported from this district at that period, and 
this was chiefly confined in its manufacture to a 
few families in Norway. This district is hilly, 
well watered, and better adapted to grazing than 
to any other department of agriculture ; and with- 
out recourse to records, it is supposed that it may 
have doubled its population since 1815; and itis 
now ascertained that in 1832, though an unfavor- 
able season for making, there was exported, the 
manulacture of this district, more than one thou- 
sand tons of cheese, besides twenty-five tons of 
pine-apple cheese. Mr. H. Burrell, of Salisbury, 
soldin New York market near 400 tons of the 
same. In the art of cheese-making, improvement 
has advanced in this district far towards what, in 
this age, is known of perfection, as will be ac- 


knowledged or attested by the extensive cheese | 
merchants in New York, Philadelphia, and the | 


cities south. 

Steuben, early settled by that noted Baron, is 
much inhabited by emigranis from Wales, and 
their descendants; has long been almost exclu- 
sively devoted to butter-making; and, although a 
small town, sent, in 1832, one hundred and fifiy 
tous of buver to New York market—which, as 


friends and acquaintances, both near and remote, 


‘and he has been requested to communicate in 


writing the modern process of making, as prac- 
_tised by himself and many others, at this day, and 
| also to point out as distinctly as might be, the dif- 
ference between the former and the latter process. 
This has been done, by saying that less heat, and 
some less salt, is applied in the making, and the 
cheese made sofier, and is kept from spreading 
and cracking, by swathing, soon alter the cheese 
comes from the press. The milk, in warm wea- 
ther, is not considerably below the warmth of milk 
directly from the cow. The rennet must be free 
of taint, and made in such quantity as to last seve- 
ral weeks, that its power can be relied upon 
to “fetch the cheese,” in three quarters of an 
hour, or be sure in an hour, so as to ‘ break 
up,” which is done with the hands, from bot- 
tom to top of the tub or vat, or with a utensil 
made of fine brass wire, with a sharp iron or brass 
rim, in squares of three quarters of an inch, likea 
sieve, with two high bales crossing each other on 
the top, and reaching above the top of the tub; 
when broken up, it is then left for a little time, till 
the curd settles, and the whey rises on the top; 
then begin to draw or dip off, and of the first put 
some over the fire, and with it, assoon as may be, 
gradually increase the warmth in the tub, work- 
ing off the whey and making fine the curd, endea- 
voring always so to manage that the whey is as 
greenas possible. It is a conceded fact, that the 
vreener the whey the richer the cheese. If the 
weather be hot, and there be any appearance ol 
souring inthe tub, the process must be hurried. 
and less heat applied, or the cheese will be hard 
and dry, and the yield small in proportion. For 
the last half hour, we have, in warm weather, 
about milk or animal heat in the tub or vat, 
and this is called the scalding process, which, !! 
all works well, is done in about two hours from 
the setting, and ready to dip off into the cheese 
basket or cinque. It has, I believe, been a gene- 
ral practice to coo! off the curd while in the tub, 
with cool whey or water, or the cheese will be 
rank, but we do not so; we let the cheese go (0 
the press with its warmth, except what is impat'- 
ed by making it fine and stirring in the salt, and 
think it closes better, and needs much less scalding, 
and is not so liable to he porous and spongy. We 
put two pounds of dry Onondaga galt to 100 Ibs. 0! 
curd, pressed and worked so fine and dry that not 
more than two quarts of whey can be extracted 
| by the press. We choose to have our cheese made 
so soft as to need swathing the first or second day ; 
and if the weather be very hot, very soon = 
they come from the press. This is done w'' 

cheap cotton cloth, stained with annotto, and dip- 
ped in melted lard, and, by some cased entirel} 
over, there to remain till the cheese goes to m8" 
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ket; itis then safe from flies to keep any length 
of time, if made so as not to Jeak. 

The solt cheese ripens and matures much soon- 
er than the dry hard cheese; the latter will dry 
much sooner; but maturing and drying are, or 
may be, very different. Cheese will shrink two 
to one in October that it will in August, vet it will 
ripen and mature three to one in August that it 
will in October and November. 

Many suppose that large cheeses require more 
time to ripen than small ones, but we think not; 
the ripening process is of a chemical nature, ra- 
ther accelerated by increased mass than retarded ; 
as 1s also the mass of the baker, the brewer, and 
the distiller, by increased maas. | 

A very little cheese, made to please a child, 
will soon become dry, but never have maturity or 
taste. ‘Ihe coloring, if any, should be of annotto, 
dissolved in pure strong ley, a spoontul or two of 
which is sufficient for the milk of a large cheese ; 
let the outside be painted with the same soon alier 
the cheese comes from the press, then dry an hour, 
and be anointed with lard or butter. We do not 
darken the room, or attempt to keep out the Hies, 
but depead on the soundness of the cheese to save 
it from their depredations. In hot weather we 
open our doors and windows, and give air; but 
cool dry winds, blowing directly on, will crack the 
cheese. In spring and fall we keep up a generous 
warmth ; and indeed, in the cool damp days in 
midsummer, have fire in the cheese room stove, 
and so greatly accelerate the maturing proc: ss. 

My suns commenced cheese-making the present 
year the 15th of April, and before August had 
three tons of cheese in market, which would have 
passed well with many for old cheese, being so 
ripened. It is found, by actual experiment, that 
every pound of buttertaken from a cheese will 
shrink the weight of the same about three pounds 
for one. The experiment of making cheese of 
milk directly from the cow night and morning has 
been tried ofien in this section, but [ know of no 
one who continues the practice. The yield will 

be greater, but the cheese rank, carrying into it 
something of that kind of taste peculiar to milk 
directly trom the cow. 

The reservoir for the whey, and every other 
thing that may have tendency to charge the at- 
mosphere with impurity, should be kept at a suffi- 
cient distance ; and the room where the milk stands 
Over night, well ventilated. 

7 ad * . 

The question is olten asked, how much cheese 
Will each fair dairy cow make in a season ? and 
how much in a day will each such cow make at 
lull grass in May? I answer, 300 Ibs. is perhaps 
about an average yield for a fair dairy well kept ; 
buta very choice selection of cows well kept will 
sometimes exceed 400 Ibs. in a season, and one 
such cow may make four or five pounds in a day 
at full grass. We have very few cows of the im- 
Proved breeds, and very little stock is raised. 
Many hundreds of cowe are brought in annually 
from a distance, for sale and use. 

Epuram Perkins, 
One of the Com. of the New York State 
Agricultural Society for Oneida Co. 

South Trenton, August, 1833. . 

“Living within the above cheese district, 1 am 
well convinced that the calculations here made by 
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manufactured in second district, is to be relied on 
us correct; and his process of making worthy of 
the attention of those engaged in the dairy business. 
W. Wirvtovensy, M.D. 


Late President of the Agricultural Society 
of Herkimer County. 


BAYBERRY, OR MYRTLE WAX. 


From the New England Farmer. 


The vegetable wax, called bayberry in the 
northern, and myrtle wax in the southern parts 
of the United States, is the produce of a shrub 
called by botanists Myrica Cerifera, which some- 
limes grows to the size of asmall tree, and is 
lound abundantly along the coast, from Maine in 
ihe North, to ‘Texas, on the Gull of Mexico. The 
Wax is extracted from this shrub by collecting the 
berries, boiling them with water, and bruising 
them at the same time, by which the wax will rise 
to the top as a thick oily scum, easily separated, 
which, when cold, turns out a moderately hard 
substance, of a green dingy color. Afier chemical 
investigation, that substance has been found to 
resemble bees’ wax so closely in the most impor- 
tant properties, that they may be classed under 
the same genus of chemical bodies. 

Until now, the use of this wax has been very 
limited, the farmers pick up in swamps and the 
woods a sufficient quantity to supply themselves 
with candles ; and if there is any surplus, they send 
it to market in New York, Boston, or other north- 
ern places, where it is bought by candle makers, 
who mix it with their tallow, in order to correct 
in summer the extreme soliness of their candles. 

Notwithstanding the abundance of its growth, 
the picking up of the berries among swamps, thick 
wood and mire, is so laborious, that people who 
have attempted the collection of the wax as a 
special business and matter of trade, have found 
that one single bushel of berries is the utmost a 
stout and active man can collect in one day's work ; 
lence its price in market is very high, fluctuating 
between 18 and 25 cents per pound. 

The object of this publication is to invite the 
altention of farmers to the cultivation of the shrub 
affording the myrtle wax, in order to bring its 
price down to that of tallow. It is obvious that 
should the shrubs be collected in one field, con- 
sequently ready at hand—it is obvious, I say, that 
the same man, who under the difficulty of wan- 
dering in swamps, wood and mire, can collect but 
one bushel, shall be able, when he finds the 
shrubs gathered together in the same field, to pick 
up in the same space of time, from three to four 
bushels, can also deliver his wax at a price pro- 
portionably reduced ; that is to say, from 25, to 8, 
9, or 10 cents per pound. 

The question now is, to investigate what will 
be the net produce of an acre planted in myrtle 
wax, the wax selling at the reduced price of 10 
cents per pound. 

Let us suppose each shrub planted at two and 
a half‘ feet from each other, there will be in one 
acre 6724 of them: supposing, next, the average 
product of each shrub to be only one pint of the 
berries—that the whole crop will amount to 6724 
pints, making up 105 bushels. Now, experience 
has shown by those who follow the trade, that the 
quantity of wax obtained from a bushel of berries, 





phraim Perkins, Esq. asto the quantity of cheese 


averages from 5 to 8 pounds ; then our 105 bush- 








els of berries would yield 630 pounds of wax, 
which, at 10 cents a pound, tallow price, would 
make $63. 

As we have stated already, one man_ will! pick 
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lated one half of it—it sprung up again and al) 


produced wheat, and not so much as one grain of 
chess. 


Not being satisfied with the first, | made 
a second experiment ; trying to raise chess ona 


up ina field from 3 to 4 bushels in one day, it | larger scale. In thrashing my wheat on an earth- 
follows that the picking of the whole 105 busiels, | ern floor exposed io the weather, a shower came 


will require the labor of a hand during a whole 
month ; admitting $18 for the wages and finding— 
then $18 deducted irom $63, the value of the crop 
as belore stated, the balance, $495, will be the net 
profit accruing to the farmer. 

Besides such a valuable income, this culture re- 
ceives additional recommendations from the tol- 
lowing circumstances : 

Ist. It grows in the worst soils, especially if 
damp and sandy. 

2d. It requires no fences, as the cattle do not 
meddle with it. 

34. Once planted, it requires no attendance ex- 
cept in picking time. 

4th. The picking may be performed by boys, 
girls, old men and old women, who else would be 
useless on the plantation. 

5th. By a process discovered lately, the myrtle 
wax may be bleached to a degree of whiteness 
equal to that of bees’ wax. This process adds only 
five cents per pound to the original price, is done 
in a short time, and within the power of every 
individual to perlorm. 

Gth. A soap equal, if not superior, to any shav- 
ing or fancy soap imported trom Europe, can be 
manufactured of the myrtle wax. 


RESULT OF EXPERIMENTS ON WHEAT. 
From the Genesee Farmer, 


Mr. Editor,—Having observed much contro- 
versy maintained through the columns of’ the Ge- 
nesee Farmer during the past year, upon the novel 
subject of wheat, by a natural process, turning to 
chess [cheat,] although from first to last incredu- 
Jous, | had the curiosity to give the subject some 


attention ; this more especially when the names of 


David Thomas and Gideon Ramsdell were to be 
seen among the belligerents. I claim the latter 
of these gentlemen as a former acquaintance and 
friend, and believe him a person of {ruth and rec- 
titude, and that he would not on any account 
knowingly state that which he knew not to be 
true ; but fam certainly disposed to think him la- 
boring under a mistake when he asserts “ wheat 
wi!l turn to chess” under any circumstances. 
The subject being both new and interesting to 
me, | embraced the earliest opportunity of testing 
ite truth by experiment. Accordingly { removed 
a piece of sward from a waste corner in my gar- 
den—marked the spot and took every precaution 
against deception. ‘Thirty small stakes were then 
driven down in this prepared spot; and from the 
outside of a wheat stack I took a head of wheat, 
the grains of which appeared considerably wea- 
ther-beaten and ofa dull color, some of the grains 
were sprouted and the sprouts withered. I placed 
a grain of this wheat by the side of each stake 
and left them uncovered, protecting it from the 
fowl with brush. When it came up in the fall I 
examined it critically, and ascertained that each 
stalk came directly from the grains of wheat [ had 
planted. The severity of the winter killed a part 
of it. That which withstood the winter I kept 


clear of weeds and grass. Karly in May I muti-, 








up and prevented me from sweeping the floor atier 
the chiefot the wheat was removed where it could 
be kept dry; the sweepings lay on the floor two 
weeks, until it had the appearance of being much 
damaged, it was then taken up without further 
cleaning and sowed ina place adjoining the place 
sowed with the wheat which was thrashed and 
properly taken care of at the same time. At har- 
vest time | could discover no more chess upon 
that part sowed with the damaged wheat, than up- 
on that sowed with the good wheat. ‘There was 
as usual some through all of it. 
* * * * - 
SENECA LAPHAM. 
Champaign Co. Ohio, Oct. 1, 1833. 


FALL OF A CLIFF IN ENGLAND, 
From Write’s Natural History of Selborne. 


When I was a boy, [ use to read with astonish- 
ment and implicit assent, accounts in Baker's 
Chronicle of walking hills and travelling moun- 
tains. John Philips, in his Cyder, alludes to the 
credit that was given to such stories with a deli- 
cate but quaint vein of humor peculiar to the au- 
thor of the Splendid Shilling. 


*‘T nor advise, nor reprehend, the choice 

Of Marcley Hill; the apple no where finds 

A kinder mould; yet ’tis unsafe to trust 

Deceitful ground: who knows but that, once more, 
This mount may journey, and, his present site 
Forsaking, to thy neighbor’s bounds transfer 

Thy goodly plants, affording matter strange 

For law debates !” 


But when I came to consider better, I began to 
suspect that though our hille may never have jour- 
neyed far, yet that the ends of many of them have 
slipped and fallen away at distant periods, leaving 
the cliffs bare and abrupt. ‘This seems to have beer 
the case with Nore and Whetham Hills, and espe- 
cially with the ridge between Harteley Park and 
Ward-le-ham, where the ground has slid into vast 
swellings and furrows, and lies still in such romat- 
lic coniusion as cannot be accounted for from any 
other cause. A strange event, that happened not 
long since, justifies our suspicions ; which though 
it befell not within the limits of this parish, yet 48 
it was within the hundred of Selborne, and as the 
circumstances were singular, may fairly claim 4 
place in a work of this nature. 

The months of January and February, in the 
year 1774, were remarkable for great melting 
snows and vast gluts of rain, so that by the end o! 
the latter month the land-springs, or levante, be- 
gan to prevail, and to be near as high ae in the me- 
morable winter of 1764. ‘The beginning of March 
also went on in the same tenor, when in the night 
between the Sth and 9th of that month, a conside- 
rable part of the great woody hanger at Hawkley 
was torn from its place, and fell down, leaving 8 
high free-stone cliff naked and bare, and rese™- 
bling the steep side of'a chalk pit. It appears tha! 
this huge fragment, being perhaps sapped and 
dermined by waters, foundered, and was ingulfed, 
going down in a perpendicular direction ; fo ® 
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gate, 


which stood in the field on the top of the | ed through the very stones that composed them; 


hill, alier sinking with its posts for thirty or forty | a hanging coppice was changed to a naked rock: 
feet, remained in so true and upright a position as | and some grass grounds and an arable field so bro- 


to open and shut with great exuciness, just as in 
its first situation. Several oaks also are still stand- 
ing, and ina state of vegetation, after taking the 
same desperate leap. 


. — j 
That great part of this prodigious mass was ab- 


sorbed in some gulf below, is plain also from the 
inclining ground at the bottom of the hill, which is 
free and unincumbered, but would have been bu- 
ried in heaps of rubbish, had the fragment parted 
and fallen torward. About a hundred yards from 
the foot of this hanging coppice stood a cottage by 
the side of a lane; and two hundred yards lower, 
on the other side of the lane, was a farm house, in 
which lived a laborer and his family ; and just by, 
a stoutnew barn. ‘The cottage was inhabited by an 
old woman and her son and his wife. ‘These peo- 
ple, in the evening, which was very dark and tem- 
pestuous, observed that the brick floors of their 
kitchen began to heave and part, and that the walls 
seemed to open, and the roofs to crack; but they 
all agree that no tremor of the ground, indicating 
an earthquake, was ever felt, only that the wind 
continued to make a most tremendous roaring in 
the woods and hangers. The miserable inhabi- 
tants, not daring to go to bed, remained in the ut- 
most solicitude and confusion, expecting every mo- 
ment to be buried under the ruins of their shatter- 
ed edifices. When daylight came, they were at 
leisure to contemplate the devastations of the night. 
They then found that a deep rift, or chasm, had 
opened under their houses, and torn them, as it 
were, in two, and that one end of the barn had suf- 
fered in a similar manner; that a pond near the 
cottage had undergone astrange reverse, becoming 
deep at the shallow end, and so vice versa ; that 
many large oaks were removed out of their per- 
pendicular, some thrown down, and some fallen 
into the heads of neighboring trees; and that a 
gate was thrust forward, with its hedge, full six 
feet, so as to require a new track to be made to it. 
From the foot of’ the cliff, the general course of the 
round, which is pasture, inclines in a moderate 
escent for half a mile, and is interspersed with 
some hillocks, which were rifted, in every direc- 
tion, as well towards the great woody hanger as 
from it. In the first pasture the deep clefts began, 
and, running across the lane and under the build- 
ings, made such vast shelves that the road was im- 
passable for some time; and so over to an arable 
field on the other side, which was strangely torn 
and disordered. ‘The second pasture field, being 
more soft and springy, was protruded forward with- 
out many fissures in the turf, which was raised in 
long ridges resembling graves, lying at right an- 
gles to the motion. At the bottom of this enclo- 
sure the soil and turf rose many feet against the 
bodies of some oaks that obstructed their farther 
course, and terminated this awful commotion. 
The perpendicular height of the precipice, in 
feneral, is twenty-three yards; the length of the 
apse or slip, as seen from the fields below, one 
hundred and eighty-one; and a partial fall, con- 
cealed in the coppice, extends seventy yards more ; 
80 that the total length of this fragment that fell 
was two hundred and fifty-one yards. About fifty 
&cres of land suffered from this violent convulsion ; 
two houses were entirely destroyed ; one end of a 
hew barn was left in ruins, the walle being crack- 
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ken and rifted by the chasms, as to be rendered, 
fora time, neither fit for the plough nor safe for 
pasturage, till considerable labor and expense had 


been bestowed in levelling the surface and filling 
in the gaping fissures. 


EXTRACTS FROM WHITE’S NATURAL HISTO- 
RY OF SELBORNE., 


Tame Bat. 

T was much entertained last summer witha tame 
bat, which would take flies out ofa person’s hand. 
Ifyou gave it any thing to eat, it brought its wings 
round before the mouth, hovering and hiding its 
head in the manner of birds of prey when they 
feed. ‘The adroitness it showed in shearing off the 
wings of the flies, which were always rejecied, was 
worthy of observation, and pleased me much. In- 
sects seemed to be most acceptable, though it did 
not refuse raw flesh when offered ; so that the no- 
tion, that bats go down chimneys and gnaw men’s 
bacon, seems no improbaodle story. While I 
amused myself with this wonderful quadruped, f 
saw it several times confute the vulgar opinion 
that bats, when down on a flat surface, cannot 
geton the wing again, by rising with great ease 
from the floor. It ran, I observed, with more de- 
spatch than [ was aware of; butin a most ridicu- 
lous and grotesque manner. 

Bats drink on the wing, like swallows, by sip- 


jping the surface as they play over pools and 


streams. ‘They love to frequent waters, not only 
for the sake of drinking, but on account of insects, 
which are found over them in the greatest plenty, 
As [ was going some years ago, pretty late ina 
boat, from Richmond to Sunbury, on a warm sum- 
mer’s evening, I think I saw myriads of bats be- 
tween the two places; the airswarmed with them 
all along the ‘Thames, so that hundreds were in 
sight at a time. 
Flarvest Mouse. 

I have procured some of the mice mentioned in 
my former letters,—a young one, and a female 
with young, both of which [ have preserved in 
brandy. From the color, shape, size, and manner 
of nesting, I make no doubt but that the species is 
nondescript. They are much smaller, and more 
slender, than the mus domesticus medius of Ray, 
and have more of the squirrel or dormouse color. 
Their belly is white ; a straight line along their 
sides divides the shades of their back and belly. 
‘They never enter into houses; are carried into 
ricks and barns with the sheaves ; abound in har- 
vest; and build their nests amidst the straws of 
the corn above the ground, and sometimes in this- 
tles. They breed as many aseight at a litter, ina 
litter round nest composed of the blades of grass or 
wheat. 

One of these nests I procured this autumn, most 
artificially platted, and composed of the blades of 
wheat; perfectly round, and about the size of a 
cricket-ball ; with the aperture so ingeniously 
closed, that there was no discovering to what part 
it belonged. It was so compact and well filled, that 
it would roll across the table without being discom- 
posed, though it contained eight little mice that 
were naked and blind. As this nest was perfectly 
full, how could the dam come at her litter respec- 
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tively, so as to administer a teat to each? Perhaps 
she opens different places for that purpose, adjust- 
ing them again when the business is over; but she 
could not possibly be contained herself in the ball 
with her young, which, moreover, would be daily 
increasing inbulk. ‘This wonderful procreant cra- 
die, an elegant instance of the eflorts of instinct, 
was found in a wheat field suspended in the head 
of a thistle. 

As to the small mice, I have farther to remark, 
that though they hang their nests for breeding up 
amidst the straws of the standing corn, above the 
ground, yet I find that, in the winter, they burrow 
deep in the earth, and make warm beds of grass ; 
but their grand rendezvous seems to be in corn 
ricks, into which they are carried at harvest. A 
neighbor housed an oat rick lately, under the thatch 
of which were assembled near a hundred, most of 
which were taken, and someI saw. I measured 
them, and found that, from nose to tail, they were 
just two inches and a quarter, and their tails just 
two inches long. Two of them, in a scale, weigh- 
ed down just one copper hall-penny, which is about 
ithe third of an ounce avoirdupois ; so that I sup- 
pose they are the smallest quadrupeds in this island. 
A full grown mus medius domesticus weighs, I 
find, one ounce, lumping weight, which is more 
than six times as much as the mouse above, and 
measures from nose to rump four inches anda 
quarter, and the same in its tail.* 


The Viper. 


Providence has been so indulgent to us as to al- 
low of but one venomous reptile of the serpent 
kind in these kingdoms, and that is the viper. As 
you propose the good of mankind to be an object 
of your publications, you will not omit to mention 
common salad oil as a sovereign remedy against 
the bite of the viper. As to the blind worm (an- 
guis fragilis, so called because it snaps in sunder 
with asmall blow, ) f have found, on examination, 
that it is perfectly innocuous. 


Noxious Insects. 


A full history of noxious insects, hurtful in the 
field, garden and house, suggesting all the known 
and likely means of destroying them, would be al- 
lowed by the public to be a most useful and im- 
portant work. What knowledge there is of this 
sort lies scattered, and wants to be collected; great 
improvement would soon follow of course. A 
knowledge of the properties, economy, propaga- 
tion, and in short, of the life and conversation of 
these animals, is a necessary step to lead us to 
some method of preventing their depredations. 

As far as Tam a judge, nothing would recom- 
mend entomology more than some neat plates that 
should well express the generic distinction of in- 
sects according to Linnzus ; for [ am well as- 
sured, that many people would study insects, could 
they set out with a more adequate notion of those 


distinctions than can be conveyed at first by words 
alone. 


a 


* This must be a different and larger animal than the 
domestic mouse of Virginia; one which seemed to be 
fully grown, and of common size, measured 8 inches 


from nose to tail, and 34o0f tail—weighed 9 dwts. 21 
grains. 





t Is the blind-worm the jotnted-snake of Virginia? 








Fern- Owl. 
On the 12th of July, I had a fair opportunity of 


contemplating the motions of the caprimulgus,* or 
fern-owl, as it was playing round a large oak that 
swarmed with scarabai solstitiales, or tern-chafers, 

Note.—We find the following additional intor- 
mation regarding the goat-sucker, in Mr. White’s 
Misce!laneous Observations :—* The country peo- 
ple have a notion that the fern-owl, or churn-owl, 
or eve-jar, which they also call a puckeridge, is 
very injurious to weaning calves, by inflicting, as 
it strikes at them, a fatal distemper, known to cow- 
leeches by the name puckeridge. ‘Thus does this 
harmless, ill-fated bird, fall under a double impu- 
tation, which it by no means deserves—in Italy, 
of sucking the teats of goats, whence it is called 
caprimulgus ; and with us, of communicating a 
deadly disorder to cattle. The least observation 
and attention would convince men, that these birds 
neither injure the goat-herd nor the grazier, but 
are perfectly harmless, and subsist alone, being 
night birds, on night insects, such as scarab@i and 
phaleene, and through the month of July on sca- 
rabeus solstitialis, which in many districts abounds 
at thatseason. Those that we have opened have 
always had their craws stuffed with large night 
moths and their eggs, and pieces of chalers ; nor 
does it any wise appear, how they can, weak and 
unarmed as they seem, inflict any harm upon 
kine, unless they possess the powers of animal 
magnetism, and can affect them by fluttering over 
them. A fern-owl, this evening, (August 27,) 
showed off in a very unusual and entertaining 
manner, by hawking round the circumference of 
my great spreading oak, for twenty times lollow- 
ing, keeping mostly close to the grass, but occa- 
sionally glancing up amongst the boughs of the 
tree. This amusing bird was then in pursuit of a 
brood of some particular phalena belonging to the 
oak, and exhibited on the occasion a command of 
wing superior, I think, to the swallow itself. 

W hen a person approaches the haunts of fern- 
owls in an evening, they continue flying round the 
head of the obtruder, and by striking their wings 
together above their backs, in the manner that 
pigeons, called twisters. are known to do, make a 
smart snap.— Perhaps at that time they are jea- 
lous for their young, and their noise and gesture are 
intended by way of menace. Fern-owls have at- 
tachment to oaks no doubt on account of food ; for 
the next evening we saw one again several times 
among the boughs of the same tree ; but it did not 
skim round its stem ovet the grass, as on the even- 
ing before. In May, these birds find the scarabeus 
melalontha on the oak, and the scarabeus solstitia- 
lis of midsummer. These peculiar birds can only 
be watched and observed for two hours in the 
twenty-four, and then in a dubious twilight, an 
hour after sunset and an hour before sunrise. 

The powers of its wings were wonderful, ex- 
ceeding, if possible, the various evolutions, and 
quick turns of the swallow genus. But the cit- 
cumstance that pleased me most was, that I saw 
it distinctly more than once put out its short leg 
while on the wing, and, by a bend of the head, 
deliver somewhat into its mouth. If it takes any 
part of its prey with its foot, as I have now the 
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[* Night-Hawk—vualgarly, the large bat.] 
t I believe this is ag ta b the bill, in the maar 
ner of owls when disturbed.—W. J. 1 
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greatest reason to suppose it does these chafers, I 
no longer wonder at the use of its middie toe, 
which is curiously furnished with a serrated claw. 


House Martins. 


A few house martins begin to appear about the 
16ih of April; usually some few days later than 
the swallow. For some time after they appear, 
the hirundines in general pay no attention to the 
business of nidification, but play and sport about, 
either to recruit from the fatigue of their journey, 
if they do migrate at all, or else that their blood 
may recover its true tone and texture after it has 
been so long benumed by the severities of winter. 

About the middle ot May, if the weather be 
fine, the martin begins to think in earnest of pro- 
viding a mansion for its family. The crust or 
shell of this nest seems to be formed of such dirt or 
loam as comes most readily to hand, and is temper- 
ed and wrought together with little bits of broken 
straws to render it tough and tenacious. As this 
bird often builds against a perpendicular wall with- 
out any projecting ledge under, it requires its ut- 
most efforts to get the first foundation firmly fixed, 
so that it may salely carry the superstructure. On 
this occasion the bird not only clings with its claws, 
but partly supports itsell’ by strongly inclining its 
tail against the wall, making that a fulcrum; and 
thus steadied, it works and plasters the materials 
into the face of the brick or stone. But then, that 
this work may not, while itis soft and green, pull 
itself down by its own weight, the provident ar- 
chitect has prudence and forbearance enough not 
to advance the work too fast; but by building only 
in the morning, and by dedicating the rest of the 
day to food and amusement, gives it sufficient time 
todry and harden. About halt an inch seems to bea 
sufficient layer fora day. ‘Thus careful workmen 
when they build mud walls (informed at first per- 
haps by this little bird) raise but a moderate layer 
ata time, and then desist ; lest the work should be- 
come top-heavy, and so be ruined by its own 
weight. By this method, in about ten or twelve 
days, is formed an hemispheric nest, with a small 
aperture towards the top, strong, compact and 
warm; and perfectly fitted for all the purposes for 
which it was intended. But then nothing is more 
common than for the house sparrow, as soon as 
the shell is finished, 10 seize on it as its own, to 
eject the owner, and to line it after its own manner. 

Afier so much labor is bestowed in erecting a 
mansion, as nature seldom works in vain, martins 
will breed on for several years together in the same 
nest, where it happens to be well sheliered and se- 
cure {rom the injuries of weather. The shell or 
crust of the nest is a sort of rustic work, full of 
knobs and protuberances on the outside ; nor is the 
inside of those that [ have examined smoothed with 
any exactness at all; but is rendered solt and 
warm, and fit for incubation, by a lining of small 
siraws, grasses, and feathers; and sometimes by a 
bed of moss interwoven with woo!. In this nest 
they tread, or engender, frequently during the 


lime of building ; and the hen lays trom three to 
five white egus. 
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their own caustic excrement. In the quadruped 
creation, the same neat precaution is made use of ; 
particularly among dogs and cats, where the dams 
lick away what proceeds from their young. But 
in birds there seems to be a particular provision, 
that the dung of nestlings is enveloped in a tough 
kind of jelly, and therefore is the easier conveyed 
off without soiling or daubing. Yet, as nature is 
cleanly in ail her ways, the young perform this of- 
fice for themselves in a little time, by thrusting 
their tails out at the aperture of their nest. As 
the young of small birds presently arrive at their 
stature, or full growth, they soon become impa- 
tient of confinement, and sit all day with their 
heads out at the orifice, where the dams, by cling- 
ing to the nest, supply them with food {rom morn- 
ing tonight. For atime the young are fed on 
the wing by their parents ; but the feat is done by 
so quick and almost imperceptible a slight, that a 
person must have attended very exactly to their 
motions, before he would be able to perceive it. 

As soon as the young are able to shilt for them- 
selves, the dams immediately turn their thoughts 
to the business of a second brood ; while the first 
flight, shaken off and rejected by their nurses, con- 
gregate in great flocks, and are the birds that are 
seen clustering and hovering, on sunny mornings 
and evenings, round towers and steeples, and on the 
roofs of churches and houses. ‘These congregatings 
usually begin to take place about the first week in 
August; and therefore we may conclude that b 
that time the first flight is pretty well over. ‘The 
young of this species do not quit their abodes all 
together; but the more forward birds get abroad 
some days belore the rest. ‘hese, approaching 
the eaves of buildings, and playing about before 
them, make people think that several old ones at- 
tend one nest. ‘They are ofien capricious in fixing 
on a nesting-place, beginning many edifices, and 
leaving them unfinished ; but when once a nest is 
completed in a sheltered place, it serves for seve- 
ral seasons. ‘Those which breed in a ready finish- 
ed house, get the start, in hatching, of those that 
build new, by ten days or a fortnight. 

These industrious artificers are at their labors in 
the long days belore four in the morning: when 
they fix their materials they plaster them on with 
their chins, moving their heads with a quick vi- 
bratory motion. ‘hey dip and wash as they fly 
sometimes in very hot weather,but not so frequent- 
ly as swallows. It has been observed that martins 
usually build to a north-east or north-west aspect, 
that the heat of the sun may not craek and destroy 
their nests: but instances ale also remembered 
where they bred for many years in vast abun- 


dance in a hot stifled inn-yard, against a wall 


facing to the sun. 

Birds in general are wise in their choice of situ- 
ation; but in this neighborhood, every summer, is 
seen a stong proof to the contrary at a house 
without eaves, in an exposed district, where some 
martins build year by year in the corners of the 
windows. But, as the corners of these windows 
(which face to the south-east and south-west, ) are 


| too shallow, the nests are washed down every hard 


At first, when the young are hatched, and are in |rain; and yet these birds drudge on to no purpose 


a naked and helpless condition, the parent birds, 
With tender assiduity, carry out what comes away 
from their young. Was it not for this affectionate 
cleanliness, the nestlings would soon be burnt up, 





trom summer to summer, without changing their 
aspect or house. It is a piteous sight to see thei 
laboring when half their nest is washed away, and 
bringing dirt * generis lapsi sarcire ruinas.” ‘Thus 


@0d destroyed in so deep and hollow a nest, by | is instinet a most wonderfully unequal faculty ; in 
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some instances so much above reason; in other 
respects, so far below it! Martins love to frequent 
towns, especially if there are great lakes and ri- 
vers at hand; nay, thev even aflect the close air of 
London. And I have not only seen them nesting 
in the borough, but even in the Strand and Fleet 
etreet ; but then it was obvious, from the dinginess 
of their aspect, that their feathers partook of the 
filth of that sooty atmosphere. Martins are by far 
the least agile of the four species ; their wings and 
tails are short, and therefore they are not capable 
of such surprising turns, and quick and glancing 
evolutions, as the swallow. Accordingly, they 
make use of a placid, easy motion in a middle re- 
gion of the air, seldom mounting to any great 
height, and never sweeping along together over the 
surface of the ground or water. They do not wan- 
der far for food, but affect sheltered districts, over 


some lake, or under some hanging wood, or in. 


some hollow vale, especially in windy weather. 
They breed the latest of all the swallow kind: in 
1772, they had nestlings on to October the 21s', 
and are never without unfledged young as late as 
Michaelmas. 

As the summer declines, the congregating flocks 
increase in numbers daily by the constant succes- 
sion of the second broods: till at last they swarm 
in myriads upon myriads round the villages on the 
Thames, darkening the face of the sky as they 
frequent the aits of that river, where they roost. 
They retire, the bulk of them [ mean, in vast 
flocks together, about the beginning of October ; 
but have appeared, of late years, in a considerable 
flight in this neighborhood, for one day or two, as 
late as November the 3d and 6'h, afier they were 
supposed to have gone for more than a fortnight. 


They, therefore, withdraw with us the latest of 


any species. Unless these birds are very short- 
lived, indeed, or unless they do not return to the 
district where they are bred, they must undergo 
vast devastations somehow, and somewhere ; for 
the birds that return yearly bear no manner of pro- 
portion to the birds that retire. 

House martins are distinguished from their con- 
geners by having their legs covered with soft 
downy feathers down to their toes. They are no 
songsiers, but twitter in a pretty, inward, soft man- 
ner in their nests. During the time of breeding, 
they are ofien greatly molested with fleas. 


DISCOVERED IN THE GRANITE AND 
COAL REGION OF VIRGINIA. 


MARL 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Amelia, Nov. 12, 1833. 

Dear Str—Your publications on caleareous 
manures have awakened much interest in our 
country, especially in eastern Virginia ; in the tide- 
water district of which, beds of marine shells are 
numerous, and are at once recognized as the ma- 
terial called marlin this country. But caleareous 
substances may, and certainly do exist in our 
country in other shapes than common limestone, 
shells, marble, or gypsum, all of which are strict- 
ly calcareous. 

According to Buffon’s theory, these masses are 
marine remains transmuted by the slow and silent 
operations of nature. This view is sustained by 
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However, the curious and sceptical will be dis. 
posed to concur with Buffon on examining the 
blufls atthe Blowing Cave, Calaghan’s, and the 
Salt Sulphur Springs. I have at hand several 
specimens from the two first named places, bear- 
ing the marks of shells as plainly as wax bears 
the impress of'a seal. But to return to the sub- 
ject. 

As lime in its various combinations and condi- 
lions is known to bea valuable ingredient in the 


) earthy constitution of the soil, independent of its 


use in managing other manures, and as a cement, 
it is desirable that we should be acquainted with its 


land is at once enhanced wherever it is discovered. 
The price now demanded for the location of that 








presently to be described, is advanced a third on 
what was formerly asked, though not one pound 
has been yet applied to the land as manure. 

You will herewith receive a just and beautiful 
specimen of a calcareous mass, which, if you deem 
worthy, please to analyze and describe. 

The credit of the discovery is due to our worthy 
neighbor Major Jolin H. Steger of this county, 
who has in occupancy an estate called Bear Island, 
lying between the first branches of Pamunky ri- 
ver in Hanover county, where this article was 
found—which, for want of a better name, 1 will 
call rock marl. 

This gentleman having observed great improve- 
ment from the use of marl on South- Wales, the 
second estate below, determined to examine his 
premises for that article. Several persons made an 
imperlect search, and no shells were discovered ; 
but a shark’s tooth, lying on, or in a soft rock, was 
found, which attracted attention. Common vine- 
gar was poured on a portion of the rock without its 
throwing up any fixed air; but on the apptication 
ofmuriatic acid it effervesced actively, showing 
that it was certainly a carbonate ; and from the pre- 
sence of the shark’s tooth, that it was probably 
calcareous. Subsequent but imperlect analysis 
confirms the impression. 

Bear Island is situated on the first bed, and 
within a short distance of the first cropping of gra- 
nite in ascending the Pamunky, and is pretty 
clearly in the same geological range that the Ches- 
terfield and Henrico coal mines are, being ina 
north-eastwardly course from them, and showing 
thin strata of'coal ina bluff of free-stone which 
overlooks Little river, a tributary of Pamunky, 
and the northern boundary of the tract. The cal- 
careous mss, as exposed by a small rill passing 
overand through it, is about three feet thick and 
| thirty or forty long; the spade and hoe will proba- 
bly discover a much larger body. It is about fil- 
teen or twenty feet below the general surface of the 
vad] icent table land, and about forty or fifty above 
ithe bed of the neighboring river, between which 
and the hillside where this masse is bedded, there 
cisastrip of flatland. ‘The colar is that of ashes, 
with waving lines of lighter and darker shades 
running in some places into confused curls or con- 
'Volutions : its consistency is that of soapstone, the 
firmest chalk, or the fossil clam shells ; but in no 
| place is the color or shape of a shell to be found. 

Indeed, so singular is its location and appearance 
| for marl or calcareous substances, so far as [ am 
|acquainted with them, that I observed to Major S. 








mauy interesting facts ; whilst we must consider | had he been acquainted with marl, he would not 
| have made the discovery : to this he facetiously ap- 


Darwin's “Omnia e Concha” rather extravagant. 


various appearances and localities, as the value of 
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ce 


plied the familiar saying which implies that the 
greatest folly is attended by the best fortune—bui 
this is in no wise applicable to him, especialiy in 
farming operations. Some useful hints may be 
gathered, and many curious speculations drawn 
irom the above facts; but as paper and time are 
nearly exhausted, I leave them to abler hands, and 
will close with the expression of thanks for the 
pleasure received and the profit hoped to be de- 
rived from the spirited “ Farmers’ Register.” 
Regpecilully, THOMAS MEAUX. 


MAGNESIAN MARL. 


The earth described in the foregoing letter deserves 
more than common attention, not only on account ofits 
peculiar appearance, and its being found ina region 
before supposed destitute of calcareous earth, but also 
for its singular chemical constitution. To the eye, it 
does not seem to be even slightly calcareous—or at best 
to be an argillaceous marl, very poor in calcareous mat- 
ter. But upon examination by proper tests, it was 
found to be richer in earthy carbonates than any whole 
body of marl yet knownin Virginia. By the most com- 
mon mode of analysis, (separating the clay and sand, 
and estimating the calcareous earth by subtracting the 
quantities found from the whole specimen, ) and also by 
the most correct mode, with all marls before examined, 
(measuring the gas evolved,) the whole of the earthy 
carbonates would have passed for so much calcareous 
earth, and the marl would have been reported as con- 
taining 85 in the 100 parts of that ingredient. But this 
astonishing result, and the consequent importance of 
the discovery, induced varied and more extended ex- 
periments to be made, which served to prove that the 
earth contained a large proportion of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, in addition toas much carbonate of lime, as would 
alone constitute a rich manure. Wh.-ther the addition 
of the magnesia increases or lessens the value of the 
whole as manure, will not now be considered. It is, 
however, important that it should be known as consti- 
tuting so large a proportion of this earth, especially as 
it will probably be found in many other places near the 
granite range. The effervescence of this marl, even 


when finely pounded and exposed to the action of 


strong acids, is remarkably slow for its strength—much 
slower than that of common marl of the poorcst kind. 
This peculiarity first caused the suspicion to be formed 
that magnesia was present ; and the same circumstance 
may serve to guide to the like result, in future discove- 
ries of similar magnesian marls, 

The first lump of this earth which was examined, 
was received from Mr. Steger, and analyzed, before Dr. 
Meaux’s letter was brought with another sample. The 
chemical character of both was very nearly the same, 
but there was some difference in the appearance of the 
two. The first seemed to be composed of very thin 
lamiie, the lines between which were quite plain to the 
eye, but all still forming a perfectly solid mass. In the 
Second mass no Jamine, nor lines were seen—but some 


scattered black particles, too small to be separated for 


trial, which looked like the specks of charcoal. When 
moist, the earth is of an ash color-—-when dry, a very 


about as hard as chalk, and break much in the same 
manner. When lumps are thrown intoa glass of wa- 

ter and left undisturbed, some retain their form, but 
others crumble rapidly, and fall to what might be call- 

ed powder, if that term could be properly applied to a 
substance covered by water. The smail lumps which 

were not reduced, were mostly tinged on one side 

with color of rust of iron, which probably marks the 

exposed surface of the bank. It seems likely that, not- 
withstanding the hardness of the marl, it willbe easily 
made fine enough by exposure to rain and freezing, 
when used as manure. The constituent parts will now 
be stated. 

100 grains of the first sample, yielded a bulk of car- 
bonic gas equal to 43 oz. measures of water, which 
would indicate 86 grains of carbonate of lime (or calca- 
reous earth) to have beendissolved by the acid applied, 
if all the earthy carbonate had been of lime, and none 
of magnesia. The amount of both these earths was 
nearly that quantity (86 grains) but not exactly, as 
magnesia combines with proportions of carboric acid 
different from lime. 


16 grains of dark ash colored clay, without a parti- 
cle of sand, was ail the solid matter remaining. 

Of the second specimen, 

100 grains evolved 424 measures of carbonic acid gas, 
indicating 85 grains of earthy carbonates, without al- 
lowing for the error above referred to, caused by part 
being magnesia. 

The soluble parts were then separated from the solid, 
and the lime from the magnesia, by the process di- 
rected by Davy, and the proportions found to be as fol- 
lows: 

13 grains of dark clay apparently free from all sili- 
cious matter. 


50 — — carbonate of lime, 
13 — —carbonate of magnesia. 
94 
6 loss. 
100 


The loss was caused by some of the earth’s being 
unavoidably left adhering to the several filtering papers, 
in which manner all the different parts were collected 
separately, and weighed after being scraped off. 

Besides these different modes of examination, (one of 
which served to give the proportion of carbonic acid, 
and the other of each of the three earthy ingredients, ) 
there were several other methods tried, more or less 
complete, but all of which tended to the same general 
results. Indeed, the want of proper apparatus, and of 
some of the most convenient tests, as well as the inex- 
perience and unskilfulness of the operator, made it ne- 
cessary to employ much time and trouble in repeated 
and varied experiments, which were thought due to the 
importance of the subject. But, however slowly and 
awkwardly the results may have been reached, they are 
not the less relied on as being correct—or enough so for 
every useful purpose. Among other variations of the 
mode of examination, one was to add slowly to the pul- 
verized marl,sulphuric acid, grinding them well together 
(in a semi-fluid state,) ina glass vessel. After being 





light ash, or dirty white. The dry lumps seem to be 
Vou. 1 —54 


thus well mixed, and remaining some hours, enough wa- 
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ter was added to enable the soluble parts to be separated 
by filtering. Of course, this brought off all the mag- 
nesia, in the form of Epsom salts, and with the clay 
left the lime, rendered insoluble (or nearly so) by being 
converted to gypsuin. ‘This showed clearly that mag- 
nesia was present, and in large quantity. It was pre- 
cipitated from the filtered solution by adding carbonate 
of potash. In another trial, instead of being precipi- 
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have been given in several different works (Davy’s Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry for one,) may soon learn to ana- 
lyze marls with'sufficient accuracy. This knowledge, 
and its practice, will be valuable to every person who is 
using calcareous manures ; and the same value cannot 
be as well supplied by any degree of trouble imposed 
for that purpose on another and distant operator. 

The discovery of this rich calcareous bed in the gra- 


tated, it was exhibited as Epsom salts (in solution) of | nite range, together with the great extent of the aryil- 

which the peculiar nauseous bitter taste sufficiently | jaceous marl discovered by Dr. Morton, and announced 
. . . ~ ve) } > . . >| . . 

_proved its kind, and of course the existence of the | jn the first number of the Farmers’ Register, furnish 


magnesia from which it is formed. This is not the 


best method of finding magnesia—but may be uselul | 


when better means cannot be used. 

This statement has been made more in detail than 
necessary, if the discovery of this kind of marl is to 
end where it is, or if the benefit of a single landholder 
only was concerned. Butit seems reasonable to believe 
that this kind of earth may be found to stretch over a 
large part of the granite region where this has been 
found—and it may be advantageous to many to have 
the clearest description of the appearance and chemical 
character of an earth, which promises so little to the eye. 

Dr. Meaux writes that the farm on which the disco- 
very has been made, has been thereby enhanced imme- 
diately one third in price. A much greater advance 
ought to be made, if this resource for fertilization is in 
sufficient abundance. [f the magnesia is supposed to 
be worthless, and to do neither good nor harm as ma- 


nure, the marl is still rich enough in calcareous earth to | eoveries made by Dr. Morton, and that which has pro- 


double at once the value of any farm on which it is dis- 
covered—and to quadruple it by being used. But 
though very little if any thing is known of the opera- 
tion of carbonate of magnesia on soils, and nothing but 
actual experiment can determine if, still there is every 
reason to suppose it to act in a similar manner with cal- 
careous earth, which it so nearly resembles in chemical 
qualities. And if the magnesia is equal in value to 
lime (both being carbonated or mild) which would 
make the strength of the manure 85-100, then it will be 
not only used where discovered, but may be profitably 
transported for manure to considerable distances. 
There has been much controversy respecting the ac- 
tion of magnesiaas manure—but its effects when caus- 
tic, as when calcined with quick-lime, were only con- 
sidered and little or no attention paid to it in its carbo- 
nated, or mild form. But defective as they are in this 
respect, such opinions as have been expressed will now 
be interesting to many of our readers, and we shall ex- 
tract them from some of the most intelligent writers 
on the subject. Though but little has been published 
as to the effects of carbonate of magnesia, (as present- 
ed in this magnesian marl,) the testimony and opinions 
expressed are in favor of its being valuable as manure. 
The discovery of this marl with such remarkable qua- 
lities, offers strong encouragement to others to search 
for such beds, and try their value themselves by che- 
mical tests. A few drops of muriatic acid in this case 
served to disclose a concealed and invisible value, which 
will be worth thousands of dollars to the owner. Nor 
need such examination be limited to so incomplete a 
trial as first indicated that the earth was calcareous. 
Almost any person by attending to the directions which 


| 
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good reasons for believing that every region of Virginia 
is provided by nature with sources from which to obtain 
calcareous manures in abundance. The consideration 
of the ultimate results to be expected, if this hope in- 
deed is well founded, opens a prospective view of agri- 
cultural improvement and national benefit, which if ex- 
hibited, perhaps would not (at present) add to any re- 
putation we may have for possessing soundness of judg- 
ment. We will therefore close these remarks, with re- 
peating a suggestion which we have before made. If 
the legislature would employ some scientific and practi- 
cal geologist, having a competent knowledge of agricul- 
tural chemistry, to survey the whole territory of Virgi- 
nia, and report all discoveries of minerals, whether ma- 
nures, metallic ores, ormaterials for manufactures, there 


can be little doubt but that the gain to the common- 


ee 








wealth would exceed the expense tenfold, If the dis- 
duced these comments, had been due to such an agent 
employed by the government, their value alone would 
overpay the salary that would procure the scientific 
attainments and Jahorions services required for the 
faithful performance of such duties for a year. 





EXTRACTS FROM SEVERAL AUTHORS, SHOW- 
ING THEIR OPINIONS OF THE EFFECTS OF 
MAGNUSIA, LN er FORMS, ON SOILS. 

The question considered whether Magnesian Lime- 

slone is pernicious to vegetation ! 
From the (Edinburgh) Farmers’ Magazine. 

During two or three years past I seldom return- 
ed to this city, from my laborious peregrinations 
through the highlands and isles, without having my 
ears perpetually stunned with violent invectives 
against the use of time, which contains magnesia, 
as manure. Some zealous friends of mine (whose 
zeal exceeds their knowledge) suggested the 
propriety of analyzing all the limestone quarries 
in their vicinage, and, if found to contain a_parti- 


| cle of magnesia, proposed that they should be shut 





up by actol Parliament, and prevented from poi- 
soning the crope in their neighborhood. 

In fact, among your agriculturists, the magne- 
si@-phobia seems to be the order of the day : and 
they appear to be as much terrified at magnesia, 
as a helpless traveller, like me, is sometimes at 
mad dogs, 

My peregrinations having precluded me from 
perusing any of the original publications which 
excited this magnesiw-phobia, I beg leave to offer 
a few remarks on an essay, signed T'yro, York- 
shire, 1804. Vol. v, p. 272. 

As far as I can learn, the magnesie-phobia com- 
menced in Yorkshire, and has spread by repeated 
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undulations through the island, and has topsy-tur- {coal ashes are applied to certain soils with very 
vied stronger brains than mine. good etlect. 

1. The first remark I beg leave to make on this} 6. Lord Dundonald having stated, in his Essay 
centieman’s essay is, that he does not point out | on Manures, that peat-ashes contained pot-ash, to 
ihe state or combinations of the magnesia, which | which he ascribed their virtues as manure, | was 
produce such dreadial effects. This question [| led to analyze peat-ashes in various places from 
have repeatedly put to several of my friends, who | Ayrshire to Caithness, in the hope that those who 
were visibly under the highest paroxysm of the | used peat-fuel might be able to furnish pot-ash 
magnesive-phobia; but, whether from ignorance, | like those who burn wood. I never was able to 
or from the disorder having reached their cranium, | detect a single particle of pot-ash in the ashes of 
{ never could draw trom them any distinct answer. | peats ; but [ never failed to find sulphate of mag- 
In one point onty they all concurred, in expressing | nesia, and frequently the sulphate and subearbo- 
the greatest horror and alarm at magnesia coming | nate in large proportions. Those peats which yield 
within a hundred miles of their land ; and some, | white ashes contain most of these ingredients. 
when they learned that this delete: ious substance | Now, peat-ashes are universally used as manure, 
was capable of combinations, became-still more | and mosses are often pared and burnt for the ex- 
alarmed lest it might be smuggled in upon them | press purpose of manuring them with their own 
in a form which they had no means of detecting. | ashes. An efflorescence of sulphate of magnesia 


2. Your correspondent, Tyro, not only omits | 'S often seen on moss binks, that is, the face of moss 
specifying the state of the magnesia which proves | lrom which people had been cutting peats. 
so hurtful to land, viz. Whether it is pure carbo. | _ 7: !n the essay on manures, referred toin my for- 


nate, or with what acid it is combined, but also | mre ik Sa I aerate a otis of 
e . “se . r se *) ¢ . 7 


tion of the limestone is effected. All Lam left to) Which een ea ne fo vm ideonble: by ex- 
. . . . . = =) © 7 , ‘ . ~  ,pe s 

eather on this point is, that the solution was effect- | sags rs * nd ae yee sien er ne! si 

. ° . . . ‘ me ¢ ae i ‘Sli ~ 

ed in a way similar to that, the fallacy of which [| S4!phate and carbonate of magnesia from ils 


. * . As .‘g “J » ‘pps IIE > fof) > 
have already pointed out in a preceding essay. ash s. | had observed three species of schisti, one 
WI bias! ae tad l ‘containing sulphur combined with clay, which 
/ € as rc ve } x ee 

vatever way Nis sovulion was elected, k cat) ox yoenates into alum ; another containing sulphur 


only say, that his ammonia, or vol-alkali, would | united to iron, which oxygenates into sulphate of 
throw down several other matters before it touch- | iron; and the third contains su!phur united to mag- 
ed magnesia; and that his whole echeme of ana- | nesia, which oxygenates into sulphate of magnesia. 
lysis appears liable to objections. I might enter Often all these three species are blended in the 
into particulars in order to establish this assertion ; | came mass: and I have had evidence of the hurt- 
but, not wishing to embark in any controversies | 411) «tects of the aluminous and pyritical schistus, if 
anger from practical utility, | shall content My- | jaid upon land before the salts are extracted. 

self with showing that magnesia, under certain) Phe magnesian echistus iscommonly more hard 
combinations, is either harmless or beueficial to ajq compact than the others, is of a dark blue or 


the growth of plants. Iblack color, and very much resembles parrot or 
3. It must appear strange to any man endowed | candle coal. I had once an opportunity of inspect- 
with reason, that magnesia, which is evolved by | ing an experiment on a large scale with this 
the putrefaction and combustion of (I may ven-| schistus. Being set on fire by brushwood in very 
lure to say) all animal and vegetable substances, | |arge heaps, it burnt with a smouldering flame, 
should operate as a poison to plants. How does | and lett a great quantity of white ashes, such as 
this substance get into plants? doubtless by their | the country people call guests. "These were found 
roots. How does it get into animals? doubtless |to contain a very considerable proportion both of 
by feeding on plants which contain it. How does | the sulphate and subcarbonate of magnesia. ‘The 
it get into animals which do not feed on plants? | ashes were laid upon the surface of land in pasture 
doubtless by devouring animals which feed on _and allowed to remain until the lumps mouldered 
plants. The uses of magnesia in the vegetable | down. Whenthe land was ploughed, it yielded 
ind animal economy are yet unknown; but that | very extraordinary crops, and the eflects seemed 
"Ss uses are great, may be inferred from this fact, ‘every way superior to those of'a good liming. 
that it always exists in both kingdoms, and olten| —[ showed specimens ol the sulphate of magnesia 
in considerable proportion. ‘in fine crystals, and alsoof pure magnesia, to the 
4. | had long ago ascertained that many strata |late Dr. Black, which were extracted both from 
of limestone in Scotland, but especially those al- | the ashes,and {rom the efflorescence ol this schistus, 
loved with clay, contained various proportions of| together with specimens of the materials from 
magnesia, In these cases I always found the| which they had been extracted ; and that illustri- 
magnesia to exist either in the state of carbonate, | ous father of chemical science expressed an opinion 
or combined with sulphur; and not unfrequently | tuat this schistus might beadvantageously used for 
*xisting in both these states in the same rock. | manufacturing the magnesia alba of the shops. 
hen combined with sulphur, it effloresces into}! My ingenious friend, Dr. Coventry, lately exhi- 
‘ulphate of magnesia, which often forms a hoary | bited specimens of this schistus in his class, and 
‘nerustation on the face of the rock. Yet the farm- | mentioned that it was successfully used as a ma- 
*rs, who used the lime of these rocks in great | nure in some parts of Fifeshire. 
Wantities, never entertained the smallest appre-| [am aware that burnt clay operates on land as 
‘ension that it was injurious to vegetation. - {an alterative, and renders it more pevetrable both 
3 I have analysed various coal ashes, and never | by water and the roots of plants ; and that the 
ailed to find in them sulphate of magnesia, and | whole effect is not to be ascribed to the magnesia, 
“ometimes also subcarbenate of magnesia, both, |or its salt. Lime operates both as an alterative, 
‘ot unfrequently, in considerable proportions. Yet | and as a direct manure. Being capable of combin- 
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ing with large doses of carbonic acid and other 
compound gases, it retains these in the soil, and 
easily gives them over to the roots of plants ; and 
being very soluble with an excess of carbonic acid, 
it may easily enter the plants along with it. Iam 
inclined to think that magnesia always enters 
plants in union with some acid, because, in its pure 
state, it is insoluble in water. But, whatever be 
the mode by which it enters, it certainly does enter 
; Jants ; and hence it makes part of their food, or is 
a, manure. In the ease under consideration, if we 
ye notentitled to ascribe all the merit to the mag- 
resin, Or its combination with sulphuric acid, it 
must at least be admitted that the presence of these 
ingredients does no harm. 

[t is hardly necessary to mention, that the re- 
fuse of salt is often used as a manure. It seems 
now to be ascertained that marine galt con'ributes 
nothing to the nourishment of plants, those only 
excepted which growin the sea. But the muriate 
and sulphate of magnesia, and other earthy salts, 
which abound in the refuse of sea-salt, certainly 
promote the growth of plants, and are hence ap- 
plied as manures. 

9. An ingenious friend of mine tried the pure 
magnesia of the apothecaries, and found that it 
neither did good nor harm to vegetables. 

From all these facts [ am warranted to conclude 
that magnesia, in certain combinations, so far from 
being a poison, is a manure, or pabulum of plants; 
that when pure, it is inert, doing neither good nor 
harm. Ifthere be any combinations of magnesia 
which are hurtful to vegetation, it becomes those 
who have raised the cry against it to point out 
what these combinations are, or hold their tonaues. 
It cannot be any state or combination of magnesia 
that has ever occurred to me in analyzing lime- 
stones, or other substances used as manures; for, 
in all these cases, the presence of magnesia, instead 
of being hurtful, was apparently highly beneficial. 

I remain, sir, your most obedient servant, 


JAMES HEADRICK. 
Edinburgh, Nov, 2. 1804. 


IT. 
Strictures on Mr. Headrick’s Letler concerning 


Magnesian Limestone. 


Mr. Headrick, in your 20ih number, having 
made some remarks on the prejudicial qualities of 
magnesian limestone, which, in my judgment, 
have a tendency to mislead many of your readers, 
as coming from a person who seems possessed of 
a considerable degree of chemical knowledge, per- 
mit me to state a few things in reply. 

The original memoir concerning the prejudicial 
qualities of pure or carbonated magnesia, when 
combined with lime, and made use of in agricul- 
ture, Mr. Eleadrick says he has never seen. I 
beg leave, therefore, to make some extracts from 
this paper, which, I apprehend, may give Mr. 
Headrick some account of the rise of the magne- 
si@-phobia, as he is pleased ludicrously to term it ; 
and perhaps, considering the very high character 
of the author, may convince him that is by no 
means so groundless as he is disposed to imagine. 
Full information of a!l thatis known concerning 
the bad effects of magnesia, may have a tendency 
likewise to remove the improper dread of the com- 
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hinations of magnesia and lime, of which Mr, 
Headrick complains. 

In the Trausactions of the Royal Society of 
London, 1799, Part Ul. p. 305, Mr. Smithson 7Te- 
nant, a gentleman well known as a most accom- 
plished chemist, first called the attention of the 
public to the magnesian limestone. He was in- 
formed “that, in the neighborhood of Doncaster, 
two kinds of lime were employed in agriculture, 
which were supposed to difler materially in their 
effects. One of these, which was procured near 
the town, it was necessary to use sparingly, and to 
spread very evenly over the land; for it was said 
that a large proportion of it, instead of increasing, 
diminished the fertility of the soil; and that wher- 
ever a heap of it was lefi in one spot, all vegeta- 
tion was prevented for many years. ‘The other 
sort of lime, which was obtained from a village 
near Ferrybridge, though considerably dearer, 
from the distant carriage, was more frequently 
employed on account of its superior utility, A 
large quantity was never found to be injurious ; 
and the spots which were entirely covered with it, 
instead of being rendered barren, became remark- 
ably fertile. The different properties ascribed to 
these two kinds of lime were so very distinct, that 
it seemed probable they could not be imaginary, 
and it therefore appeared to be worth the trouble of 
ascertaining them more fully, and of attempting to 
discover the nature of the ingredients from whence 
the difference arose. For this purpose, I procured 
some pieces of each sort of limestone, and first 
tried what would be their effect upon vegetables 
in their natural state, by reducing them to coarse 
powder, and sowing in them the seeds of different 
plants. In both kinds the seeds grew equally 
well, and nearly in the same manner as they 
would in sand, or any other substance which af- 
fords 10 nourishment to vegetables. Pieces of 
each sort of stone were then burnt to lime; and 
after they had been exposed some weeks to the 
air, that their causticity might be diminished, some 
seeds were sown in them. In the kind of lime 
which was found most beneficial to land, almost 
all the seeds came up, and continued to grow as 
long os they were supplied with water; and the 
roots of the plants had many fibres which had 
penetrated to the bottom of the cup in which they 
grew. Upon examining the composition of this 
sort of lime, it proved to consist entirely of calca- 
reous earth. By its exposure to the air for about 
three months, it was found to have absorbed four- 
fifths of the fixed air required to saturate it. In 
the other kind, a few only of the seeds grew ; and 
the plants produced from them had hardly any 
stalks or roots, being formed almost entirely ol 
the two seed-leaves, which lay quite loose upon 
the surface. This sort of lime being spread upon 
a garden soil, to the thickness of about a tenth of 
an inch, prevented nearly all the seeds which had 
been sown lrom growing up, whilst uo injury was 
occasioned by common lime used in the same 
manner. Upon examining the composition of the 
substance, which was so destructive to the plants; 
it was discovered to contain three parts of pure 
calcareous earth, and two of magnesia.” 

The above detail will, I think, be sufficient 0 
satisly any one, that pure or carbonated magnesia, 
when combined with lime, in the proportion of tw 
parts to three, is prejudicial to vegetation, when 
used in a considerble quantity as a manure. Mr. 
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Headrick, however, may be disposed to say, that 
this proportion is very unusual, as he seems never 
to have met with it. Mr. Tenant, in his memoir, 
however, says, that he examined limestones from 
six different parts of England, which contained 
magnesia in this proportion, and mentions several 
others, which, from the accounts he received, are 
probably of the same nature. Hence it appears 
likely, that this species of limestone is not of rare 
occurrence, and of course to be found in Scotland, 
although Mr. Headrick has not fallen in with it. 
The contradiction of Mr. Headrick’s friend’s ex- 
periment with the pure magnesia by Mr. ‘Tenant, 
only adds to the list of experiments carelessly 
tried : he will probably be induced, from the above 
extract, to doubt the accuracy of his result, and 
take the trouble of repeating tt with more care, 
that he may either verity Mr. Tenant’s results, or 
detect his errors. 

Mr. Headrick’s remark, that it must appear 
strange to any one endowed with reason, that 


magnesia, which is evolved by the putretaciion of” 


all animal and vegetable substances, should ope- 
rate as a poison to plants, seems liable to a number 
of objections. [ shall only, however, give a gene- 
ral answer. A certain proportion of magnesia may 
not be prejudicial, but even uselul to plants, as we 
have reason to suppose it is, from its always form- 
inga component part of them. But an overdose 
may here, as in other cases of animals and vegeta- 
bles, prove mortal to vegetation. Water is a com- 
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my analysis of limestone, I have generally, in the 
very best stratified speciinens, detected a certain 
proportion of thisearth ; and from experience can 
say, that where it exists in the proportion of one 
tenth to the calcareous earth, such lime may be 
used, upon fields of a light loam, at the rate of 
500 Winchester bushels, slacked, per acre, with 
great advantage. 

As to what is said by Mr. Headrick respecting 
the use of ashes containing magnesia in the state 
of sulphate, he must readily perceive that this by 
no means determines against the prejudicial effects 
of carbonated or pure magnesia. LKvery one al- 
lows the efficacy of pure or carbonated lime as a 
manure ; many doubt that of sulphate of lime or 
gypsum. Clay is a good soil ; but sulphate of clay, 
or alum, ([ take no notice of the portion of alkali 
contained in this salt,) as Mr. Headrick himself 
acknowledges, is destructive to plants; wherefore, 
although sulphate of magnesia may be useful to 
vegetation, it does not follow, that pure or carbo- 
nated magnesia is not hurtful. 

% * * 


® * 


A BANFFSHIRE 


Hf. 
Magnesia not hurtful to Vegetation. 


I beg leave to express my obligations to your 


AGRICULTURIST. 


| Banfishire correspondent, for having brought for- 


ward the original do-uments on which the alarm 


ponent part of all vegetables, and is required more | respecting the deleterious effects of magnesia has 
or less by every plant; but the quantity useful to one | been founded. But though [ give full and implicit 
plant is destructive to another; what would be a | credit to the statements both of Mr. Smithson Te- 


moderate supply to a rush, would destroy heath. 

I shall here quote a remark of Dr. Pearson’s, 
contained in a communication made to the board 
of agriculture, on the use of green vitriol as a ma- 
nure. Speaking of the qualities of the ashes con- 
taining the green vitriol, he says, ‘the quantity 
spread on land is said to be filty bushels per acre, 
which I estimate at 2250 pounds avoirdupois ; this 
will give near seven ounces and a half per square 
yard. If'a larger quantity be applied, it is observed 
it will prove extremely deleterious. This is true 
also of every other manure, such as lime, alkaline 
salts, marine salt, nay, of the dung of animals; 
for if they be used in certain quantities, they poi- 
son plants, instead of promoting their growth. 
his is equally true in the animal kingdom, for 
there is not an article taken as food or as seasoning, 
Which is not a poison, if taken in certain quan- 
tities. A human creature may be poisoned or ali- 
mented by beef or pudding, according to the quan- 
lity of them taken into the stomach. He mav be 
poisoned, or have digestion greatly assisted, by salt 
or pepper, according to their quantity. In brief, 
the vulgar notion of the term poison is erroneous ; 
lor by it is conceived, that substances go called are 
in their nature positively destructive of life; but 
the truth is, that the most virulent poisons are, in 
all reason and fact, only deleterious according to 
the quantity applied. White arsenic, swallowed in 
the quantity of ten grains, or less, will destroy life; 
but in the quantity of one sixteenth of a grain, it 
is a8 harmless as a glass of wine ; and further, in 
that dose is a remedy for inveterate agues. - 

hat has been asserted, therefore, concerning 
the prejudicial qualities of magnesia, applies only 
Where the magnesia is in very considerable pro- 
Portion to the calcareous earth. 


{n the course of 











nant, and of your correspondent, [I am disposed 
to draw conclusions from their premises very dif- 
ferent from those which have occurred to them. 

It appears from Mr. Tenant’s experiments, that 
plants grew in the magnesia, and in the common 
limestone, when reduced to powder, equally well as 
they would have done in sand, In thiscase, I pre- 
sume, both the lime and magnesia were in the state 
of carbonate, or saturated with what was former- 
ly called fixed air, now carbonic acid. It appears, 
then, that the carbonate of magnesia, even when 
combined with the carbonate of lime, exerted no 
pernicions influence on the growth of plants. 

It was only when the carbonic acid was expell- 
ed, by burning the stone, that the deleterious pro- 
perties of the magnesia began to manilest them- 
selves. Now, I do not see how pure magnesia can 
exert any influence whatever on the growth of 
plants. It is nearly insoluble in water, and hence 
cannot enter into their roots, [t recovers its car- 
bonic acid much more slowly than lime ; and un- 
less it meets with some vegetable, animal, or 
mineral acid in the soil, with which it may com- 
bine, and become soluble, it is only after it has 
combined with an excess of carbonic acid, that, 
like lime, it becomes soluble in great quantity, 
and can enter, with water, into the composition ol 
plants. ' 

But it is unnecessary to enter into any theoreti- 
cal reasoning to account for the facts stated by Mr. 
Tenant. [tis well known that different soils re- 
quire a very different management in the applica- 
tion of lime. Some soils would be much bene- 
filed by small doses frequently repeated ; but 
would be utterly destroyed by an excessive appli- 
cation. On other soils, again, it is hardly possible 
to lay too much lime. But t shall endeavor to il- 
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lustrate this position, by stating two cases in point, 
which teil under my own observation. 

In the neighborhood of Sterling, soils are dis- 
tinguished into carse and dryfield. ‘The carse is a 
tenacious alluvial clay, which occupies the exten- 
sive plain through which the Forth periorms 
his whimsical meanders. It had been an im- 
memorial practice to lay great doses of lime on 
ihe soil; but my father was the first person, in the 
district north-west from Sterling, who ventured 
to put lime on dryfield land. His soil had been 
mostly formed from the decomposition of red and 
brown sandstone, and was a /riable Joam inclining 
to sand, and in some cases to gravei. A field be- 
ing fallowed, and put in good order, the lime- 
shells were dropped over it in heaps; and, after 
they had slacked in the air, the lime was spread 
over the surlace with spades. ‘The same quantity 
was applied, and the same mode of application 
was adopted, that had long been practised in the 
carse lands. Wheat was sown; but exceptin a 


few spots, which had escaped an excessive dose of 


lime, none grew. It was long before this field 
recovered its fertility; and the bottom of the 
heaps remained sterile during many years. The 
opinion of the people there, that lime would de- 
stroy dryfield land, was completely confirmed. 
But the failure of his first experiment had no ef- 
fectupon my father. In his future operations, he 
slacked his shells beside a pool of water, and then 
spread the powder equably, and in moderate 
quantity, from carts. ‘The eflects were both 
striking and highly beneficial. 

The other case occurred in Lanarkshire. A flat 
piece of land, consisting of what farmers call a 
cold till, being mostly formed from the decompo- 
sition of blaes, and other clay strata which usually 
accompany coal, was contiguous to a_ rising 
vround, consisting of what farmers would call a 
sharp tarnip soil, in some places shallow, and in- 
cumbent on red and brown sandstone. About 
two thirds of each of these pieces of ground had 
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| requiring a very large dose, and the other being 
only capable of melioration from a very moderate 
one. In short, what added great fertility to the 
jone soil, was found utterly to destroy the fertility 
of the other. & am therefore inclined to think, 
thatthe pernicious effects of the Doncaster lime are 
‘not to be ascribed to magnesia, but to the quality 
of the soil to which it was applied, which rendered 
‘it incapable of receiving a large dose. But as [ 
/mean to show, positively, that magnesia, instead 
of being a poison, is a food of plants; to account 
for all the facts stated by your correspondent, I am 
inclined to admit, that an overdose of this sub- 
‘stance may prove more injurious to certain soils 
than an overdose of lime. Magnesia, and lime, 
and indeed any of the primitive earths, are known 
to be, of themselves, the most infertile of all soils. 
Though no soil is fertile without lime, its excess 
produces sterility; and the most fertile soil is 
formed from a variety of the primitive earths, com- 
bined in certain proportions, yet unknown. It is 
extremely probable that a certain proportion of 
magnesia, as well as of lime, contributes to the 
fertility of soils; though there may be some soils 
which an overdose of magnesia may more readily 
| injure than an overdose of lime. From this sup- 
position, I am disposed to account for the fact, 
stated p. 150, that lime, which contained two parts 
jof magnesia to three of lime, proved injurious, 
while an equal quantity of pure lime proved bene- 
ficial : not that the magnesia was hurttul in itself, 
but that the soil might have been previously satu- 
| rated with it, so that a new addition proved hurt- 
ful. In all cases of this sort, the nature and quali- 
ties of the soil should be examined and stated, as 
| well as of the substances applied to it. From the 
facts | have stated, it might as rationally be infer- 
‘red that lime, as that magnesia, was a poison to 
plants, when applied to certain soils. ‘There are 
certainly soils where an overdose of lime will 
| prove as injurious as an overdose of magnesia. 


_ 


But that magnesia, so far from being a poison, 








been limed on the sward, while in pasture in the | is a pabulum of piants, or promotes their growth, 
heap way, already described. ‘The remainder of} in addition to the facts adduced in the paper which 
both was limed, by spreading the powder from forms the subjects of your correspondent’s criti- 


shovels. ‘They were both ploughed at the same 
time and sowed with oats. Where the lime heaps 
had stood on the till soil, the crop grew with the 
utmost Juxurianee, and continued green alter other 
parts of the field were ripened; but where the 
heaps had stood, or an excessive cose had been 
applied to the other soil, nothing grew at all; and 
this distinction remained clearly marked, not only 
while the fields remained in crop, but even after 
they were thrown into grass and pasture. The 
parts lined by shovels, exhibited an equable fer- 
lility, though greatest in the till soil where most 
lime had been applied, and diminished in the other, 
where more than a certain quantity had been 
used. 

This limestone contained a small portion of mag- 
nesia, though not apprehending any evil from it, 
I was at no pains to ascertain its proportion. 

It is not stated that any bad consequences re- 


sulted from applying the magnesian limestone of 


Doncaster in moderate quantities ; but the contra- 
ry. Inthe cases I have stated, it appears evident, 
that the opposite effects of the lime did not arise 
from manesia, or any poisonous ingredients what- 
ever inits composition. ‘The etlects can only be 


uscribed to the opposite qualities of the soils ; one | 


'cism, may farther appear from this cireumstance— 
that the refuse of magnesian works, in this part of 
the country, is eagerly sought for and applied as 
manure. Are we to suppose farmers so blind and 

stupid, as to persevere in applying poison to their 

crops, in place of nutriment ? 

If any doubt is entertained respecting the accu- 
racy of the experiments alluded to in my former 
communication, | shall proceed to detail them in 
the author’s own words. They were made by 
Andrew Steele, Esq. W. S. at the time the alarm 
about magnesia was at its height, and had found 
its Way into your useful work. 
| £On 26th April, 1801, | sowed two pots, con- 
taining the 

Ist, ;) magnesia, the rest earth. 
| 2d, ;‘, lime, the rest earth. 
| ‘The plants in the pot containing magnesia, I 
‘find recorded in my book of’ experiments, throve 
| better than those in that which contained the lime. 
: ‘ This might arise {rom some particular and im- 

perceptible circumstances ; but I esteemed it sul- 

ficient for my purpose to have ascertained, that 
| magnesia is neither poisonous to the seeds, nor ob- 
structs the growth of grain. 

‘The same year I tried maguesia spread on the 
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surface of grassy turf, and an equal quantity of | 
lime spread on a similar extent of other grassy | 
turf; but could discern no difference in their ane 
fects during the summer.’ 

Alier we had considered your correspondent’s | 
criticisms, the same gentleman, in conjunction 
with myself and others, instituted a new set of ex- 
yeriments. 

On 22d May 1806, six pots were sunk in a gar- 
dev plot, and each had inserted nearly an equal 
number of the seeds of oats and peas. 

No. 1. The standard, contained simple earth. 
2. Magnesia, by measure ,;}, mixed with earth. 
3. Do. x 6do. 

js do. 

sy «do. 


do. 


-~ 
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ing in any of the pots as in Nos. 2 and 3, which 
contained carbonate of magnesia, or the [common] 
magnesia alba, of the shops. ‘They are not so vi- 
gorous in No. 2, which contained only ;‘5 of mag- 
nesia, as in No. 3, which had }, where they are 
more than a foot in length. ‘This shows, that 
magnesia is analogous to lime, in powerfully pro- 
moting the growth of leguminous crops. 

The oats in No. 2 are taller, more vigorous, and 
of a deeper green, than in No. 1. In No. 3, they 
considerably surpass the two others in these par- 
ticulars, 

This clearly shows, that carbonate of magnesia 
powerlully promotes the growth of oats and peas ; 
and that, in this particular case, the greater the 
quantity applied, the more striking the eflect. 

Nos. 4, 5 and 6 remained long dormant, proba- 
bly owing to an excessive dose of the magnesian 
salis. The oats in No.6 first began to spring; 
and, though not so tall, are vigorous, and of a 
lively deep green color. ‘This shows, that though 
muriate of magnesia may be applied in excess, it 
is not in itself hurtlul, but beneficial, to vegeta- 
uon, 

The oats in No. 5 have lately begun to spring; 
and those in No. 4 are now making a rapid pro- 
gress. ‘Their retardation does not show that the 
sulphate of magnesia is hurtful ; but that too much 
of it has been applied. 

| suppose earthy salts, especially those of mag- 
hesia, operate chiefly by their strong septic power, 
iN promoting the putrelaction, and converting into 
nourishment for plants, those animal and vegetable 
substances which exist in the soil. [t is well 
known that sea-salt, which is much contaminated 
with muriate of magnesia, instead of preserving, 
Promotes the putrefaction of meat, and especially 
of fish, It is also probable these earthy salts may 
Promote vegetation, by their deliquescence and at- 
(raction for moisture. ‘This remark is particularly 
applicable to the muriate of magnesia, whose plants 
are now making a very rapid progress, and the 
earth seems moist. 

But whatever errors we may commit in ac- 
counting for the mode by which these substances 
operate, [ think the facts adduced clearly establish 
this position: That magnesia, and most, if not all 
of its saline combinations, so far from being hurt- 


a are beneficial to vegetation, if used in due pro- 
ortion. 


* * * * * 


JAMES HEADRICK. 
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IV. 
Magnesia and Magnesian Limestones. 
From Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry. 


The subject of the application of the magnesian 
limestone is one of great interest. 

It had been Jong known to farmers in the neigh- 
borhood of Doncaster, that lime made from a cer- 
tain limestone applied to the land, often injured the 
crops considerably, as | mentioned in the introduc- 
tory lecture. Mr. ‘fennant, in making a series 
of experiments upon this peculiar calcareous sub- 
stance, found that it contained magnesia ; and on 
mixing some calcined magnesia with soil, in which 
he sowed different seeds, he found that they either 
died, or vegetated in a very imperfect manner, and 
the plants were never heetthy. And with great 
justice and ingenuity he referred the bad effects of 
the peculiar limestone to the magnesian earth it 
contains. 

In making some inquiries concerning this sub- 
ject, I found that there were cases in which this 
magnesian limestone was used with good effect. 

Amongst some specimens of limestone which 
Lord Somerville put into my hands, two marked 
as peculiarly good proved to be magnesian lime- 
stones. And lime made from the Breedon lime- 
stone is used in Leicestershire, where it is called 
hot lime ; and I have been informed by farmers in 
the neighborhood of the quarry, that they employ 
it advantageously in small quantities, seldom more 
than 25 or 30 bushels to the acre. And that they 
find it may be used with good effect in larger 
quantities, upon rich land. 

A minute chemical consideration of this ques- 
tion will lead to its solution. 

Maenesia hasa much weaker attraction for car- 
bonic acid than lime, and will remain in the state 
of caustic or calcined magnesia for many months, 
though exposed to the air. And as long as any 
caustic lime remains, the magnesia cannot be 
combined with carbonic acid, for lime instantly 
attracts carbonic acid from magnesia. 

W hen a magnesian limestone is burnt, the mag- 
nesia is deprived of carbonic acid much sooner than 
the lime; and if there is not much vegetable or 
animal matter in the soil to supply bv its decompo- 
sition carbonic acid, the magnesia will remain for 
a long time in the caustic state ; and in this state 
acts as a poison to certain vegetables. And that 
more magnesian lime may be used upon rich soils, 
seems to be owing to the circumstance, that the 
decomposition of the manure in them supplies car- 
bonic acid. And magnesia in its mild state, i. e. 
fully combined with carbonic acid, seems to be 
always a useful constituent of soils. I havethrown 
carbonate of magnesia (procured by boiling the 
solution of magnesia in super-carbonate of pot- 
assa) upon grass, and upon growing wheat and 
barley, so as to render the surlace white; but the 
vegetation was not injured in the slightest degree. 
And one of the most fertile parts of Cornwall, the 
Lizard, is a district in which the soil contains mild 
magnesian earth. The Lizard Downs bear a short 
and green grass, which feeds sheep producing 
excellent mutton; and the cultivated parts are 
amongst the best corn lands in the county. 

That the theory which I have ventured to give 
of the operations of magnesian lime is not unfound- 
ed, is shown by an experiment which I made ex- 
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nature of the operation of this substance. { took 
four portions of the same soil; with one I mixed 5, 
of its weight of caustic magnesia, with another | 
mixed the same quantity of magnesia and a pro- 
portion of alat decomposing peat equal to one- 
fourth of the weight of the soil. One portion of soil 
remained in its natural state; and another was 
mixed with peat without magnesia. The mixtures 
were made in December 1806; and in April 1807, 
barley was sown in all of them. It grew very 
well in the pure soil, but better in the soil contain- 
ing the magnesia and peat ; and nearly as well in 
tiie soil containing peat alone : but in the soil con- 
taining the magnesia alone, it rose very feeble, 
and looked yellow and sickly. 

I repeated this experiment in the summer of 
1810 with similar rests; and I found that the 
magnesia in the soil mixed with peat became 
strongly effervescent, whilst the portion in the un- 
mixed soil gave carbonic acid in much smaller 
quantities. In the one case the magnesia had as- 
sisted in the formation of a manure, and had _ be- 
come mild; inthe other case it had acted as a 
poison. 

It is obvious, from what has been said, that lime 
from the magnesian limestone may be applied in 
large quantities tu peats ; and that where lands 
have been injured by the application of too large 
a quantity of magnesian lime, peat will be a proper 
and efficient remedy. 

1 mentioned that magnesian limestones effer- 
vesced litte when plunged into an acid. A sim- 
ple test of magnesia in a limestone is this cireum- 
stance, and its rendering diluted nitric acid or aqua 
fortis milky. 

From the analysis of Mr. Tennant it appears 
that the magnesian limestones contain from 

20.3 to 22.5 magnesia. 
29.5 to 31.7 lime. 
47.2 carbonic acid. 

0.8 clay and oxide of iron. 

Magnesian limestones are usually colored brown 
or pale yellow. ‘They are found in Somersetshire, 
Leicestershire, Derbyshire, Shropshire, Durham 
and Yorkshire. I have never met with any io 
other counties in England; but they abound in 
many parts of [reland, particularly near Belfast. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
ANOTHER WAY OF FATTENING HOGS. 


It has been often said of the Dutch farmers in 
the State of New York, and of the German farmers 
of Pennsylvania, that in many very important 
branches of their business, they indolently follow, 
from generation to generation, those imperfect 
customs and ways of their forefathers, which 
grew out of that rude state of things, belonging 
to the’ settlement of an interminable wilderness, 
and which were adopted from the necessity of the 
case. I think the extraordinary manner in which 
hogs are permitted to run at large in Virginia, is 
as strong an instance of veneration for ancient cus- 
toms, as can be produced in the more northerly 
states. Certainly as far as that laudable feeling 
has any thing to do with the matter, the ancient 
dominion maintains its reputation well, for the ob- 
servation is not united to particular localities, but 


appears to apply to every part of the state, east 
of the mountains. 


— 


and then suffering them to get a precarious living 
there for the next twenty months, grew out of’ the 
necessity of the thing, when the firet settlements 
were made. The planters in those times had con- 
stantly to provide against dangers which even 
menaced their lives. {t would be unreasonable to 
suppose that the sort of management and economy 
of means which are successfully practised in our 
days, could be carried by such men into the de- 
tails of their farming affairs. They were too 
much engrossed with keeping the country for their 
posterity. Bacon, however, they could not well 
do without, and it was the least disadvantageous 
way to procure it, to let the hogs run at large and 
leed upon the mast, which sometimes, but not every 
year, is very plentiful. Yet even this advantage 
was purchased very dearly. If we look back to 
the various legislative enactments on the subject 
ol these animals, we can form to ourselves some 
idea—far short of the truth I imagine—ot the 
auxiely, the trouble, the loss of time and temper, 
the quarreis, the occasional loss of! life, which pro- 
duced these enactments. In the Statutes at Large, 
it appears, in 1632, only twenty-six years afier the 
first settiement of Virginia, no man was allowed 
io kill a hog except on his own plantation. ‘This 
enactment no doubt was suggested by the misun- 
derstandings of the planters. In 1642, any man 
killing hogs on his own land, was obliged to call 
in \WO wilnesses to ascertain that the hogs were 
uumarked. Any man convicted of killing a tane 
hoy, not his own, was to ‘‘sutler as a felon.’ This 
punishment was alterwards commuted to a fine to 
be paid to the owner of the hog, of one thousand 

pounds of tobacco, and ancther thousand pounds to 

the informer. In case of inability to pay, the of- 

fender was to serve the owner of the hog one year, 

and the informer another year. And any person 

bringing home a hog or hogs without ears, was to 

be proceeded against as a hog stealer.* In 1674, 

the Indians were ordered to put such a mark on 

their hogs, as the county courts should direct ; and 

that Indian proot’ was in future to be good against 

Indians, to convict them on the act against hog 

stealing. In 1679, these laws not being sufficient, 

it was enacted that any one taken a third time 

stealing hogs, should be tried by the laws of Eng- 

land, as in case of felony. 

We are now almost in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century ; every man who has got a home, 
can live under his own vine and fig-tree, secure in 
his possessions, fearing no violence, and not under 
the necessity of intending any to others; still the 
sows pig in the woods, still the unhappy shoals 
that have survived one winter, are running, three 
quarters legged, up and down the woods hunting 
and screaming lor the mast that did not happen to 
grow this year; some with their ears notched on 
one side, some on doth, some a quarter clipped off, 
some halt, some without ears as if they had stood 
in the pillory. ‘Then comes November, that hog 
trotting month, to the small farmer. 

‘* Have you seen my old white sow ?” 





en 


* In 1666, it was enacted that if any Indian crossed 
the bounds of Henrico county, after notice given of the 
establishing of the bounds, “ it shall be lawful for any 
Englishman to kill such Indian or Indians so transgress- 
ing.”” Thus an Indian looking for his hogs over those 


bounds, might be killed according to law, This law W* 
not passed in relation to hogs, but private murders co™ 





The custom of letting sows pig in the woods, 


mitted on the English. 
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«J can’t say I have.” 

“Well, they telled me she was seen at your 
place about harvest time.” sty 

«“ Why there was a strange sow rooling in my 

; ‘ : Qn 
sweet potatoes in August: what marks had she ? 

‘«s Her lett ear rotted off last winter, and she had 
a considerable gash in the right one.” 

«¢ Ah, I guess that was not your sow then, for 
this had lost both her ears, and had seven shoats, 
mighty bad varmint all of them for squeezing 
through the rails.” 

“ Well, then, that was my sow, for when she 
lost her left ear, she looked so like Jim Carpenter’s 
that [ cut her ’tother ear off too in March last, 
when she had six good shoats and a runt with 

r” 

«© Well, I don't know where she is, I know no- 
thing about your hogs. Here, Paul,” (calling his 
black man) “‘ have you seen Mr. Smith’s hogs?” 

‘No masser, I nebber see him since we turn 
him out of ’tato patch.” 

Now Paul being a leading man in the church, 
Mr. Smith had nothing left for it but to believe 
him ; and as soon as his master went to the house, 
having a high opinion of Paul’s stock of veracity, 
he thought he would purchase some of him, and 
taking him to the edge of the woods, he said 
“Paul, Pil believe what you say, and here’s a 
quarter if you'll tell the truth. Where’s the hogs 
now? Pll never say you told me.” 

“Well den, masser, de fac is, de sow and de 
runt is in de old field by the branch at Mr. 
Jinkins’, IT seed ’em day before yesterday. But 
where de oder shotes is dat is unpossummel to tell.”’ 

“ Will you help me to drive ’em home ?” 

“It an’t not possummel to drive neider of em, 
dat is de fac, masser—for de runt hav lost bote de 
fore feet, and old sow hav he leg broke.”’ 

“ Well, now, who the devil has done this ? 

1 think he is possummel, masser, somebody 
fire buckshot at ’em. Old sow, masser, and 
all de shotes was so mischievous, and thin, and so 
hungry, ’ere is no fence to stand ’em. By 
goliy, | nebber see de like, he turn him on his 
side, and squeeze him trough the fence jis as a 
par of tongs.” 

“You’re an infernal set of devils as ever lived. 
{ was told that you and your master had shot 
three of the shoats, and had sold their carcasses to 
a wagoner that was going along. But L’ll sarve 
you all properly for this.” 

This is no sketch from fancy ; but a relation of 
what occurred between neighbors this fall, aod 
part of the dialogue took place in presence of the 
writer of this paper. 

Then the planter with his large family of ne- 
sroes to sustain. He, to be sure, gives his shoat 
‘omething to eat the first winter; but it is waste- 
ully done. Corn is thrown to them in the ear, 
and most of it is swallowed uncracked, and is 
never digested. Many of them, however, are 

ept alive, and though thin enough, they count 
‘or hogs. It would be bad policy to turn them 
into the woods in good order. The negroes are 
very apt to take a severe tithe of them. But what 
trouble, what loss has the planter to encounter be- 
lore his pork is killed, and then what sort of hogs 
does he put up for bacon? Miserable things, 
Weighing 120 to 140 Ibs. How long does his 
raised bacon last? How many hundred dollars 


ave too many of the large planters to pay for 
Von. 1.—55 
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purchased bacon to keep his gangs with? Is it 
not possible for him to raise his own bacon, 
and save all this money? Is it not a reproach 
that all this should be so, in a country where the 
soil and the climate are so favorable to the produc- 
tion of Indian corn, that it may be considered the 
staple commodity, from which another great sta- 
ple might be made for exportation—pork. 

Although what is now about to be stated may 
be considered by some readers as a gasconade, 
the writer will notwithstanding close this paper by 
communicating another way of fattening hogs, 
which any one can imitate, and every one can 
succeed in if he chooses to try the experiment. He 
is not going to propose an experiment, he is going 
to narrate a method he has often seen practised, 
and often witmessed the success of. It must be 
remarked that the breed of hogs and cows neces- 
sary to the success of this process, is not that 
which offends the eye of every man accustomed 
to good stock, and of which too much is seen in 
Virginia. ‘The hogs may be of that mixture of 
the Chinese and grass breed, so abundantly found 
in the state of New York; and the cows must not be 
starved neglected animals, hardly alive when the 
spring opens, and of which it takes seven to give 
six quarts of milk. There are good cows in Vir- 
ginia, and they only require to be kept up in hard 
weather, and well kept through the year, to keep 
their owners. Such cows ought to give twelve 
quarts of milk a day each. 

No hog should run loose, the sties should be 
convenient, warm and easy to clean out. Only 
one sow in a sty large enough to contain eight or 
nine well grown animals. {t should be contrived 
that the sows pig about the time the calves are 
taken from their mothers, or not later at any rate 
than the cows calve. Every sow about to pig 
must be well fed three times a day, with coarse 
meal, potatoes, garbage, &c., mixed up in the 
swine tub: they will then have plenty of milk for 
their pigs. Have your inferior and other grain, 
such as corn and rye, ground coarsely in sufficient 
quantities, and put into one or more hogsheads 
mixed with water, and stirred well; if it is a little 
sour the better. As soon as your pigs begin to 
grow and drink at the trough, give them a little of 
this mush mixed with new milk, and increase the 
quantity as they grow, until you give them every 
day as much as they seem to require. To be able 
to do this, you must have three or four spare cows, 
the whole of whose milk for the first ten weeks 
may be given to the pigs. When the sow finds 
the pigs strong and troublesome, she will fight 
them off; itis best then to take her off, and put 
the sows in a sty by themselves. If you wish to 
fatten them and change your sows, or breed the 
next year from favorite sow pigs, feed them out of 
the hogshead. Swine fatten much faster in warm 
weather, and do not eat much when they are 
taking on fat. A stout sow, one of those deep- 
bodied and short-legged animals, will raise, if well 
fed, eight pigs. Pigs thus treated, which have 
been pigged about the 25th of March, will at 
Christmas, when at nine months old, average 400 
pounds weight each ; and pork of this kind will 
fetch the very best price to put up for mess pork, 
perhaps double what you have to pay for such as 
it may be preferred to consume on the plantation. 

The writer of this paper repeats that he has 
seen this done for many years in succession: once 
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he saw a lot of pigs average 410 pounds. Let the 
planters think of this, and soine of them try the 
experiment fairly for one year, and publish the re- 
sult. And let them not forget the real pleasure 
they felt at seeing business properly done, at ob- 
serving fine animals daily prospering, with a pro- 
mise of sure reward. Let them not forget how 
much anxiety and trouble they have saved ; how 
mutch destruction of crops and fence-mending they 
have prevented. Neither let them forget what an 
alvantage this system of pork feeding may prove 
to Virginia. Let something be done for the sake 
of the country : there would be some patriotism in 
an experiment of this kind, better than a good 
deal of that Roman patriotism, sometimes talked 
of in the newspapers ; at least, it is my opinion, 
and I am of Roman descent, as my signature will 
show. MARK-U8, PORK-US, BRUT-US. 





AN EASY METHOD OF SOWING GRASS SEEDS. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


To fulfil a duty, which I consider every subscri- 
ber to your valuable paper owes, [ send you the 
following description of a box or machine which I 
have used, and sti!l continue to use, for sowing 
herd’s and other similar grass seed. It is true, I 
- am buta novice in farming as well as in most other 
things ; but as the following remarks are not cal. 
culated at leasi todo much injury, and it is possible 
they may be of service to some, I have determined 
to write them, right or wrong. From the com- 
mencement of my farming career, (which, how- 
ever, does not exceed five years, ) | have found the 
sowing of grass seed to be exceedingly tedious ; 
and, indeed, unless in very favorable weather, very 
difficult to sow with any degree of accuracy or re- 
gularity. This difficulty and uncertainty induced 
me to inquire, if there was no other way to sow 
them, except with the hand, as they are commonly 
sowed ; but could get no satisfactory information. 
I then attempted to use a long box with a tin bot- 
tom, having holes punched through it at distances 
of half aninch each way. With this I found I 
could sow much faster than with the hand, but 
with no more regularity, because the wind had the 
same chance of blowing the seed about, before they 
could reach the ground. ‘Throwing the box aside; 
I had a piece ofsheet iron about four feet long and 
twenty inches wide, punched with small holes at 
distances of about half'an inch or three quarters 
each way, and then made into a eylinder similar to 
a stove pipe. Anaxle passes through the cylinder, 
on each end of which is attached a wooden wheel 
of double the diameter of the cylinder, and on each 
end of the axletree are fixed the handles or frame 
by which the machine can either be pulled atier, 
or rolled before the seedsman, as he may prefer. A 
cylinder four feet Jong and six inches diameter, 
will hold rather more than a half bushel of seed, 
and will sow about a bushel to the acre.* Here 
let me observe that the seed should be very nicely 
sifted-—for if there be much filth or chaff lefiin 
the seed, they will not be sowed thick enough. 
The seed may be put into the cylinder either by 
taking off one wheel or by having a door cut in 
the cylinder after the manner of the barrel churn. 

Since using this grass sower, (if | may so call it, ) 


-_-- Sd 








* The holes should be about the size of those com- 
monly punched in tin for safes, 
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I find the grass is sowed more regularly, that much 
time and labor is saved, and it is almost impossi- 
ble for the wind to affect the seed at all, since they 
are nearly touching the ground by the time they 
are out of the box. 

I should be very much pleased for some person 
to furnishthe Farmers’ Register with a full and 
correct mode of the management of meadow lands, 
and also, the best time for seeding and the most 
approved manner of curing the different kinds of 
hay. B. S. 





PRACTICAL EFFECT OF SEASONABLE 
FARMING. 


F rom the Columbia (Kinderhook) Sentinel. 


[ have heretofore enjoined the necessity of sea- 
sonable farming, because I have repeatedly com- 
pared the appearance of farms thus cultivated with 
others, perhaps naturally as good, but which by a 
different course of management—that is when all 
the work was done late in the season, or in other 
words, not until the owners were driven to it—the 
difference made in every instance is so manifest, 
and so much in favor of the ‘* go ahead’’ farmer, 
that I have often been astonished that the example 
of the latter was not always followed. Reflections 
of this nature have occurred to every farmer of the 
least observation ; and if there are some who yet 
practice delay in their work, I trust they will not 
also advocate it asthe best method. It is not in 
one branch of agriculture alone that the effects of 
this kind of management have been observable ; 
it extends through all the operations of the year, 
and uniformly results in this—while the one makes 
money, the other is gradually becoming poor. I 
now design to give a practical illustration of this 
rule, exactly as it has occurred in this vicinity, and 
as I mean to state simply facts, [ trust no one will 
accuse me of exaggeration. 

Within a few miles of my residence are two 
farmers, who each have a field of corn, and asl 
have ofien seen them at work in their respective 
lots during the season, [ am enabled to state the 
method of cultivation pursued by each. First, the 
soil of both was that of our pine plain—a mixture 
of sand and gravel, but the largest proportion is 
sand. The two pieces were both sod, or land put 
down to grass; one had been in grass two years, 
the other longer, but in both, previous to plough- 
ing, the grass was abundant and vigorous. If a 
choice had been offered me of either of the lots for 
acrop of corn, f would have selected the one which 
had been the longest in grass, not only on this ac- 
count, but because I thought it more inclined to 
loam than the other lot. Now what I will call the 
best lot, for such I really conceived it to be, was 
ploughed late and withtwo horses. It then lay 
sometime before planting, and the grass was be- 
ginning to sprout. It was now furrowed and 
planted. The corn as it came up had to encountet 
the grass, which had the start of it, and was per- 
mitted to grow sometime, so that at the first hoeing 
the former was small and sickly. However, ata 


late day this operation was performed, and belore 
the last of the field was finished, the grass In the 
part first hoed had become vigorous. ‘The plough 
was after this occasionally used, but never until 
the grass shoots were so numerous and large as '0 
interfere with the young sprouts of corn. 
field has now come to maturity, and if the owne? 
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gathers fifleen bushels to the acre, it will be more 
than he has a right to expect, and certainly as 
much as he can possibly gather {rom it. 

We will now go to the other field, which has 
been subject to another kind of management, and 
see the difference in product. ‘The poorest lot as 
[ call it, was not ploughed early, though in good 
season, with three stout horses. Immediately 
alter the ploughing, the harrow was applied, and 
after that it was furrowed and planted. As soon as 
necessary the corn was ploughed and hoed; the 
plough was likewise used once or twice alterwards, 
and always in season, for the object was to keep 
the young plant clean of grass and weeds, and thus 
give itnot only the entire surface of the ground 
for its growth, but the roots all the strength for 
their nourishment that the soil would afford. This 
field of corn having come to maturity, is a good, 
though not a heavy crop. It will yield, 1 think, 
between forty and fifty bushels to the acre. Com- 
paring the two fields together, therefore, the ad- 
vantage is two-thirds in favor of the seasonable 
farmer over his more tardy neighbor. Should I be 
asked which of these to farmers labored the hardest 
on his farm, 1 would auswer promptly, the man 
who has the poorest piece of corn; because I no- 
tice he does all his work late, and is driven by it so 
that he is always in a hurry, whilst the other, tak- 
ing “ time by the forelock,” seems to have plenty 
of leisure and takes things easy. In circumstances 
they are much like other respective pieces of corn; 
and the disparity between them must become 
greater and greater, unless the one will imitate the 
example of the other. 

Reader, I have not amused you with a fictitious 
story. I have stated only the naked truth, without 
a particle of exaggeration ; and itis not necessary 
for you to visit these two fields of corn to corrobo- 
rate what I have said. You have only to look 
around you, and by drawing a comparison you will 
see the difference between a field of corn or every 
other kind of grain on which the work has been 
done properly and in good season, and another 
where the labor has been performed not only out 
ol season but in an improper manner. A. 


ECONOMICAL METHOD OF EXCAVATING 
DITCHES, CANALS, PONDS, &c. 


Translated for the Farmers’ Register, from the Journal d Agri- 
culture, etc., des Pays-Bas. 


Seven or eight years ago, having a considerable 
number of ditches to make, I sought a mode of 
essening my expense. As [ had had occasion to 
Compare the small quantity of earth removed b 
any digging tool with that which is displaced by a 
plough, I thought of employing the latter instru- 
ment for the excavation of my ditches ; and I was 
80 Well satisfied with it, that, from that time, I have 
always used it with success in cleaning out my 

ches, or loosening the earth for the establish- 
tment of new courses. 
he process is very simple: I set up stakes at 
a distances, and stretch a cord along them 
mertgn: aaa may exactly follow the desired line ; 
ene ee afierwards throw out the earth 
pe ed by the plough ; and, to avoid confusion, a 
te 0 erin stakes is alloted to each of these 
ame and within the limits of these, his labor is 
ntined. As the plough sinks deeper, it is with- 
‘awn from ‘he edges of the ditch according to the 
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slope intended to be given. The plough is laid 
aside when it has reached to within two or three 
inches of the required depth ; and then the work- 


men make use of the customary tools to level and 
finish off the work. 


[We have had some experience in using the plough 
for cutting ditches, and have found its operation to sur- 
pass that of spades, in efficiency and cheapness, as 
much as horse labor in other things is preferable to that 
of manalone. The plough, however, cannot be used 
in situations where ditching is most often required. 

Our northern countrymen have long known and pro- 
fited by the use of the plough and scraper for such ope- 
rations as making and repairing roads, digging canals, 
constructing dams, &c., which are executed in lower 
Virginia, almost exclusively by hand labor. In this, as 
in many other respects, we might greatly profit by the 
example of our northern brethren, whose necessity, in 
the scarcity and high price of their labor, has served as 
the faithful mother of many valuable inventions. ] 


REMARKS AND QUERIES ON 
IN FARMING. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Caroline county, Nov. 12, 1833. 

I have known a physician who could astonish the 
admiring multitude, seated around him, with his 
intimate acquaintance, with the causes, symptoms 
and treatment of the various diseases to which the 
human body is subjected ; he could relate the dif- 
ferent symptoms belonging to each stage, name 
the remedies, he could allow for the difference of 
constitution, age and temperament. All derange- 
ments could be so exactly described, and the ap- 
propriate remedies named, that you would have 
supposed this must be an excellent physician ; but 
he was not: when brought to the bedside of a pa- 
tient, you might see him frown and twist, and 
turn, and seem impatient and anxious. Why? He 
was puzzled to find out whether this patient, was 
in this or that state, in which this or that remedy is 
proper! I have known the same of a lawyer: seated 
by a good fire of a winter evening, he could tell 
you so much of law, &c., that you might suppose 
in law matters, you might venture your all upon 
him; yet, put a case in his hands, he would appear 
at aloss and scarcely be able to manage the plain- 
est cause. So itis with farmers: I have observed, 
that those who may talk most plausibly about the 
management of a farm, are not always the most 
successiul agriculturists. Some farmers have their 
minds so much occupied with the whole system of 
agriculture, that they are not successful in any one 
part; others are so engaged in one particular 
branch, that there is a total failure in the system 
asa whole. lam reminded here of an expression 
of Bonaparte; he said, “ with him, Murat was 
every thing ; without him, he (Murat,) was no- 
thing.” It seems from this, that Murat could exe- 
cute with courage, but not plan; yet we cannot 
say of the other, that he could plan and could not 
execute, for we know he could do both. So I pre- 
sume, there are some farmers, who have both 
planned and executed, and ‘rom such would I glad- 
ly learn, for in such would [ have confidence. 
After premising so much, I will come to the point: 
being more like Murat than Bonaparte, I will be 
thankful for a Bonaparte of a farmer, to plan for 
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me the management of my farm. I suppose there 
are 400 acres rich and poor which may be plough- 
ed; it may be conveniently divided into four fields. 
I have not more hands than enough to cultivate 
about 100 acres a year; upon these 400 acres, I 
must keep my horses, hogs, cattle and sheep, the 
number of each I wishto know. The farm lies 
onthe North Anna River, it has been a first rate 
farm for the section of country—but little flat land 
on it, scarcely an acre for wet meadow. The land 
waving and some steep, and where not worn by 
improper cultivation and washing, very strong, 
well adapted to corn and wheat. Plaster, 1 am 
told acts well upon it. Well watered with a num- 
ber of excellent springs, and perhaps (lying in a 
great bend of the river, ) it is 3 or more surrounded 
by the river. One-shift was cultivated this year, 
1833, in corn ; it is not shucked out; there will be 
at least 150 barrels of corn; most persons who 
have seen the corn, think near 200 barrele. We 
have seeded the corn land in wheat; it is nicely 
put in, 65 bushels seeded. A good part of the 
shift for corn the next year, 1834, is in clover, rib- 
wort, running briers, &. We are fallowing it at 
this time with a McCormick plough, No. 10, three 
strong horses to it. I think where the land is rich 
and the coat thick, it is ploughed six or seven inches 
deep: where the land is thinner, it is directed 
that the ploughing be not so deep. Now I want 
a system which will not suffer the good land to de- 
‘eriorate, and which will enrich the poor. I am 
willing to resort to some extra labor upon the very 
poor, especially such as isin sedge. What is best 
to be done with that for speedy recovery? I am 
willipg to clover and plaster. How? Should any 
other grass be seeded with the clover in February; 
on the wheat land, I suppose I shall be compelled 
to graze one-shift for a longer or shorter time. 
How ? How must hogs be managed, &c. ? I hope 
some experienced farmer will make the case his 
own, and for my benefit, and for a thousand more, 
lay down a plain practicable system for me, and I 
will promise him if I am convinced, I will steadily 
pursue his plan. T. B. A. 

What is the smallest water power that can be pro- 

Jitably applied to the grinding of grain or gyp- 

sum ? 

Piease insert in the “ Register,’ and recom- 
mend its solution by some competent person, the 
following query, as your intelligence will at once 
eee its connexion and utility with the farming in- 
terest. Mills both for grain and plaster are abso- 
lutely necessary. Verbum sat. A gentleman wishes 
to build asmall mill, on avery small but never 
failing stream, and fears the stream is not sufficient; 
he can readily catch the water in a barrel as it runs, 
and measure by time. Querry 2? What is the small- 
est quantity of water (by gallons,) per minute, 
should astream vent in its ordinary course (no 
dam,) to drive with sufficient velocity and power, 
a four feet stone by a 20 feet over-shot wheel, with 
the ordinary geer ? T. B. A. 





From the Alexandria Gazette. 
We are pleased to learn that scientific gentle- 
men, who have lately visited the newly discovered 
coal region on the borders of the Potomac, in 
Berkeley and Morgan counties, have expressed 
their opinions that the coal is of a most excellent 
quality, and the supply is likely to be inexhaustible. 
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REMARKABLE METEORIC PHENOMENA, 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


So numerous have been the published accounts 
of the meteors which appeared on Nov. 13th, that 
nothing now can be offered either interesting or 
novel on that subject. But so wonderful an ap- 
pearance ought to be recorded in a work like the 
Farmers’ Register ; and I offer my own impres- 
sions, as they were written in the course of the 
same day, and before any other person’s account 
had been heard, to confirm or contradict them. 
More full and perhaps more correct observations 
may have been made by others—nevertheless, [ 
have chosen to present merely what I then saw 
and believed, without remarking on any diflerent 
impressions made on their observers, or adding 
any later opinions. [ will only observe generally, 
that in all the accounts yet seen, there is a remarka- 
ble general agreement in description : and though 
many particular facts are made to vary, or were 
noticed by only a few persons, there is no greater 
difference of testimony than is inevitable under 
such circumstances. It was impossible for the eyes 
of any one person to see one-tenth of the space 
which was filled with these appearances, even if 
full and accurate observation could have been be- 
stowed on all that actually met each person’s view. 
A digest of many different accounts, proceeding 
from various parts of the great region of the globe 
over which these meteors were visible, may be 
prepared hereatier, for publication. 

I was called at the earliest dawn of day, (Nov. 
13th,) by a terrified servant, tosee what a number 
of “stars were shooting.” I quickly went out ot 
doors, and beheld the most magnificent as well as 
the most strange appearance of the heavens, that 
I had ever heard of, numerous and wonderlul as 
are the recorded accounts of meteors. 

Streams of light, similar in brilliancy and swift- 
ness to what are well known as shooting stars, 
were flashing into view and immediately disappear- 
ing in every quarter of the sky. During the whole 
time that [I continued to watch, perhaps half an 
hour, it seemed that there was never an instant in 
which some one of these arrows of light was not 
visible in every quarter, and generally at least 
three or four—sometimes a much greater number. 
But this estimate was not made at the moment, 
and indeed astonishment and admiration at wit- 
nessing so glorious a sight, left little opportunily 
for calm calculations, even if the eye was to be 
trusted to estimate such numerous and evanescent 
appearances. : 

It seemed as if every light proceeded in direction 
from one common point in the heavens, which was 
about the same as the sun’s meridian place, at 
midsummer. But that place was marked by fewest 
of the streaks of light, and indeed, I am not sure 
that any began to show precisely at the imaginary 
centre, from which they diverged equally to every 
quarter. ‘The whole horizon was also compara- 
tively without them: but every intermediate pat 
of the sky, between the horizon and the centra 
space, seemed equally filled with the glancing 
lights. ‘Their course was always in straight lines, 
but the fainty traced light which often remaine 
afier the brilliant flash was extinguished, some 
times became crooked. The lights were generally 
mere streaks, equal in size and brilliancy throvgh- 
out theirextent ; and their most luminous duration 
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was generally fora very short time. But a faint 
mark of the tracks ofien remained visible for some 
time after. Their apparent length varied trom 
five or six diameters of the full moon at its rising, 
to perhaps one filth the visible arch of the sky. But 
] repeat that these estimates must be far from ac- 
curate. Sometimes a flashing and far more bril- 
liant burst of light, like the explosion of a rocket, 
would take place during the course of the longer 
streams. In these cases, the resemblance was 
striking between these lights and so many sky 
rockets, if the latter could be supposed to fly down- 
ward, and always in straight lines. I mentioned 
that a faint line of light would sometimes remain 
awhile, to mark the course of the more brilliant 
track of the meteor. The most remarkable effect 
of this kind observed was this:—A long stream 
in the south was accompanied by one of the strong- 
est bursts or explosions of light, and left a faint 
line, which from straight, gradually became crook- 
ed, first with two angular bends, and _ finally 
assumed the form of the letter S, very distinctly, 
though irregularly traced. A friend whom I had 
called up, was dressing when the flash took place, 
and which, though not visible through his win- 
dows, was very perceptible to him by the general 
illumination it diffused through the apartment. 
When he joined me in the yard, the figure of theS 
was still visible to us both, and our different sup- 
positions of the lapse of time between the bright 
explosion, and the last distinct remains of its train, 
agreed in making it to be not less than two mi- 
nutes. | thoughtit longer. No sound was heard of 
any kind. The lights disappeared gradually with 
the stars, and apparently from the same cause, the 
approaching light of the sun. Of course this would 
first conceal entirely the smallest, and Jessen the 
appearance of the greatest, until none would re- 
main visible. Therefore, there is no reason to 
think that the meteors ceased to be produced, when 
they ceased to be visible. If I can rely on the re- 
ports made by some of my negroes, this beautiful 
scene had been observed for some hours before I 
knew of it—and indeed, one says, that he saw its 
commencement before he went to sleep, perhaps 
before midnight. 

I have never before had a good view of even a 
single shooting star, though my eye has ofien 
caught an indistinct glimpse of their lines of light. 
Inthis case, in half an hour, I must have seen 
several thousands: and by looking towards any 
point in the heavens for a very short time, one at 
least, would be seen to start into existence, rush 
through its course, and vanish. 

_ These lights were nothing in appearance like 
lightning, except in the flashes or explosions. 
Bright as they were, they seemed of a white or 
silver splendor, like that of the moon, rather than 
the glaring yellow of the sun. It was a clear star 
it morning. The weather had been very warm 
the previous day, with appearance ol rain—but a 
risk west wind had cleared away the clouds, and 
cooled the temperature. The earth was but 
slightly frozen in the places most exposed to cold 
this Morning. The wind was from the west at 
Sunrise, but was not noticed earlier in the morning. 

E. R. 
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FARMERS AND MECHANICS. 


From the Portland Gazette. 


_ An opinion both dangerous and pernicivus to the 
farmers and mechanics of our country is prevailing 
among the majority ofthem. They imagine that 
literature, science, and general imformation are 
unnecessary to them; and that if they are acquaint- 
ed with thecommonest rules of arithmetic, reading, 
writing, and the trade to which they are called, 
they have all the acquirements their business de- 
mands. What have we to do, say they, with po- 
lite literature and history, with the deeper branch- 
es of mathematics, the art of composition, elo- 
quence, &c. They have nothing to do with our 
profession, we are to get our bread by the sweat 
of the brow ; and we leave these branches of edu- 
cation to the ministers, the doctors and lawyers 
of the land. 

Now as long as sentiments like these prevail 
among mechanics and the laboring classes of the 
community, so long will they be doomed to an in- 
tellectual and political slavery of the better educat- 
ed classes ; so long they are doomed to be stripped 
of their power, and to be ridden by ambitious and 
designing men. When they are really convinced 
that knowledge is power, and that the educated 
part of society gives laws to the rest, they will 
wake from the stupor, and bestir themselves to 
get this power into their own hands. It is not the 
wealthy that rule in our legislative councils, in po- 
litics, in town meetings, and every day concerns 
o: life; itis not the aristocratic part of the com- 
munity that have sway over che rest; but it is the 
educated, the active, the intelligent, who are the 
emperors and kings of our country, men of su- 
perior intelligence, who feel the power within 
them, and who exert it to sway the rest. 

As matters are now arranged in our country, 
the lawyers are the only men of whom we have to 
complain ; they get into all the seats of power— 
give laws to the community, and then set about 
executing them ; they are invested with both the 
legislative and executive power, the abilities to 
make what laws they please; and the power to 
execule them as they please ; they frame our laws, 
sit in our councils, are our judges, our presidents, 
our governors, our selectmen, our overseers ; they 
creep into every seat of power; from the lowest 
grade, till they reach the last goal of their am- 
bition in the highest office in the gift of the people. 
The question now arises, from what source do they 
derive this immense power? Is it from the supe- 
rior talents of the profession, from the superior 
worth, orsuperior wealth? Wethink not. This 
profession is undoubtedly the most intelligent por- 
tion of the community ; and to this source may be 
traced ail its influence over society in general. 
Divines and physicians are equally intelligent; but 
their avocations do nut lead them to mingle so much 
in the business, the uproar, and the excitement of 
the world, and as they are less active, they con- 
sequently have less influence. Lawyers are not 
only the most intelligent part of the community, 
who mingle in the aflairs of the world, but they 
are far the most active—they exert themselves 
the most in order to obtain the most influence. 

Farmers might have this power; yea, much 
more, for the feelings of the majority of the world 
are on theirside; they have an interest too, in 
propping up themeelves, in building up their own 
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profession, and now if they had the information to 
direct their energies aright, they would have with- 
in themselves an irresistible influence over the 
destinies of others. Farmers, &c. do not hold 
that rank in society, they might hold if they please, 
which they are intitled to hold by the good they 
doto mankind. But make every man feel the 
deep necessity of cultivating his mind, and draw- 
ing out his hidden treasures; make him feel that 
his mental powers over society, as in fact it does, 
depends upon the quantity of information he ac- 
quires ; let him believe that tact, and skill, and a 
knowledge of the human character, are as neces- 
sary to him as a knowledge of his tools, and you 
give that man his due proportion of influence with 
the world. 

But we are stopped at once and told by him, that 
he has no leisure to cultivate his intellect; his 
every day vocations demand all his attention and 
time. Every man, even the busiest, the most in- 
dustrious, has leisure evough, il he is disposed to 
spend that leisure as he ought, instead olf whiling 
it away in trifling and idleness. Put these ques- 
tious to yourselves, and see if you have no leisure. 
How many evenings do you spend in idleness, in 
laughing, in useless taik, in beating the streets ? 
flow many more hours are devoted to sleep than 
is necessary for your health? It is a fanciful idea 
that people have, when they say that education 
caunot be obtained without money and teachers. 

‘The idea about the want of time is a mere phan- 
tom. Franklin found time in the midst of all his 
labors to dive into the hidden recesses of philoso- 
phy, and to explore an untrodden path of science. 
The great Frederick with an empire at his direc- 
tion in the midst of war, and on the eve of battles 
which were to decide the fate of his kingdom, 
found time to revel in all the charms of philoso- 
phy, and of intellectual pleasures,—Bonaparte, 
with all Europe at his disposal, with kings in his 
auntechamber, begging for vacant thrones, with 
thousands of meu whose cestines were suspended 
on the brittle thread of his arbitrary pleasure, had 
time to converse with books. Let iaboring men 
then make use of the hours at their disposal. ‘They 


are the life blood of the community ; they can, if 


they please, hold in their hands the destinies of our 
republic : they are numerous, aud respectable, and 
powerful ; they have only to be educated hall’ as 
well as other prolessions, to form laws for the 
nauon. 


WATER USED TO PRODUCE HEAT AND LIGHT. 


[ Annunciations of the curious and, perhaps, impor- 
tant discovery in the arts which will be stated below, 
have been made in both England and America so nearly 
atone time, as to leave in doubt who has the best 
claim to the priority of invention. Without express- 
ing any opinion on this head, (for which it will be early 
enough when the value of the discovery is fully estab- 
lished by experience), we present the first notices that 
have reached us from both sides.] 

Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 


London, dug. 14th, 1833. 
I cannot refrain from here calling your attention 
to & Most Important discovery, one which, if it re- 
alizes the anticipations of the inventor, must re- 











move the only obstacle to the triumph of steam 
navigation. This is a new mode of producing 
heat, by which both wood and coal are to be su- 
perseded. I find the account ina Salisbury pa- 
per, and if it had not such an appearance of ho- 
nesty, I should doubt its reality. It is as fol- 
lows :—“* The principal ingredient is water. The 
only material required besides, is something in 
aliquid form, which contains a large quantity of 
carbon: whale oil, tar, or almost any thing of a 
similar kind will answer the purpose. As these 
materials are put into the furnace simultaneously, 
and in combination with each other, the one yields 
its carbon, while the other gives out its hydrogen, 
and a small portion of atmospheric air is the only 
thing then required to keep them in a state 
of perfect combustion. The whiteness and in- 
tensity of the flame can hardly be imagined by any 
one who has not seen it, and yet it is socompletely 
under management, that in one second it can be 
reduced or augmented as occasion may require.” 
The account then states that from the absence of 
all smoke, chimneys can be got rid of, and thata 
vessel may without inconvenience carry enough 
fuel to enable her to circumnavigate the globe. 
The statement is in such a creditable shape, and 
put forth upon the faith of the editor as a leader, 
that it is impossible not to rely upon its correct- 
ness. The editor also states, that at the Gas 
Works ar Lymington it has been in successful 
operation during the last three months. 


From Silliman’s Journal of Science and Arts. 
TO PROFESSOR SILLIMAN. 


Dear Sir,—It is now more than twenty years 
since [ have been in the constant, [ may say daily 
practice of making experiments on the decompo- 
sition of water, by mixing with its vapor that of 
spirits of turpentine, and a great proportion of at- 
mospheric air. In its decomposition by explosion, 
the object was to obtain, for mechanical purposes, 
a new and first moving power that should be per- 
fectly safe, and altogether lighter and cheaper than 
that from steam. With a much less proportion of 
air, the object was to furnish a steady and pleasant 
flame like that from oil or gas: in both of which 
objects I have succeeded. 

The evidence I often observed in the effect of 
water in combustion, made it very certain in my 
mind that it would be of immense benefit to the 
community if it could be effected in a way that 
would be regular, simple, and free from difficul- 
ties. It was this, together with an unconquerable 
inclination and determination to follow it through 
lite, if L did not succeed short of it, which made 
me persevere for so great a length of time. This 
resolution was, perhaps, imprudent; it certainly 
would have been so had I not supposed I had the 
means within my own reach. I have no doubt 
that | have tried lamps, stoves, and machines in 
more than four thousand different forms, for effect- 
ing these purposes, and yet not many months have 
elapsed since | have felt entirely satisfied. 

The experiments which | have made, have 
proved practically, that an engine with a powe! 
equal to driving a boat four miles per hour, and 4 
rail road car twice that distance in the same time; 
with ten or twelve passengers, may be made for 
one liundred dollars ; and that the engine, with ils 


| preparing vessel, (a substitute for the boiler in the 
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steam engine,) need not weigh one hundred 
pounds, and the expense of working it will not 
exceed ten or twelve cents per hour. ‘There are 
certainly no difficulties to be removed. These 
{acts have been verified practically and repeatedly 
before hundreds of people. 

Some recent improvements in the mode of con- 
structing lamps for burning water to produce light 
and heat, have perfected the operation for these 
purposes. It now carries demonstration in every 
form. For instance, when you put but one-fourth 
of a gill of spirits of turpentine into the lamp, and 
as much water, and raise the temperature to less 
than that of boiling water, the vapor that comes 
over will bein the ratio of about equal parts of 
each ; if, in the combustion of those vapors, a due 
proportion of airis mixed and inflamed, it will in 
afew minutes boil a two-quart copper tea-kettle ; 
if small brass wire is brought over and in contact 
with the flame, it instantly drops in pieces ; small 
copper wire is readily melted: fine iron wire, if 
the proportions be right, is instantly inflamed ; 
and thin sheet copper with a small piece of silver 
or silver solder on it with borax, being exposed to 
the flame, the silver melts in a few seconds, and 
the copper very soon ; and this is done while the 
vapor is not concentrated in any way, and issues 
only with a velocity about the same as that of gas 
in gas lights. 

This discovery gives every promise of supply- 
ing much cheaper fuel, (as a fuel,) exclusive of a 
clear saving of light than any now in use. It is 
my intention to introduce my lamps, &c. into use 
as soon as [ conveniently can. This must be post- 
poned until I can again leave home, which I trust 
will be early in the ensuing summer. 

Oxford, April 14th, 1833. 


Remarks.—We have seen some of Mr. Mo- 
rey’s experiments, and can testify to the correct- 
ness of his statements, as regards the great amount 
of heat and light evolved by combustion of the 
vapor of water mixed with that of spirits of tur- 
pentine or alcohol, and duly modified by common 
air. The results are very striking and beautiful, 
and we can see no reason why they should not 
prove of great practical utility.—Zditor. 





EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS 


Delivered before the Rockbridge Agricultural So- 
ciety, at ther Show and Fair at Fancy Hill, 
on the 16th October, by Doct. Roperr R. 
Barton, President. 


The task of finding fault and detecting error, is 
an invidious one, but much easier than the appli- 
cation of the appropriate remedy. But I hope you 
will always find me ready to render my feeble aid 
towards correcting as well as pointing out the de- 
lects of our sysiem. In the first place then, I will 
remark, we all cultivate two much land. Half‘ ihe 
(wantity, well managed, and cultivated on the 

ennsylvania or New England system, would 
yield us double the product, whilst the balance ot 
our farms might be set in clover and other grasses, 
and be improving even under pasture. From forty 
acres of wheat land, a northern farmer will gene- 
rally expect one thousand bushels, or at the rate of 
‘wenty-five bushels an acre.* Yet there is not 
one of us who averages the half ofthis, with a soil 








*This is on a clover lay. 
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equally good, naturally, with only a little differ- 
ence in climate in their favor. But even in corn, 
to which our climate is decidedly more congenial, 
they can and do excel us. [ am willing to allow 
them some advantage in having white labor to 
work their lands; but stil! the difference is too 
much against us, and as we cannot substitute the 
white for the species of labor, which is certainly 
the bane of agriculture and the general prosperity 
of our country, yet we can bestow the same labor 
on half the quantity we now cultivate. When 
we compare the difference in the profits of agri- 
culture, both in Europe and amongst our brethren 
of the north, with those of the southern and mid- 
dle states, our ambition will be roused and a de- 
termination excited, both jor the sake of patriotism 
and individual interest, to imitate the good exam- 
ple they have set us. 

In England, we are told, the annual produce of 
their lands is often worth from $30 to $40 per 
acre, and rent annually for a sum sufficient to pur- 
chase three or four acres in our country. But 
there, when a farmer lays out $10,000 in the pur- 
chase of land, he always expends several thousand 
dollars in the purchase of lime, marl, &c., which 
cost them about double what the cost with us 
would be. (And here I would remark, that large 
beds of shell marl abound in this county, in the 
neigbborhood of Mr. Weaver’s forge, Mr. Baggs’, 
and Mr. Pogue’s, which, if hauled to the clay 
hills, would richly reward them for their labor.) 
Capital is considered as indispensable to the Eng- 
lish farmer, as it is here to the merchant ; and 
they always expect their profits to be in the ratio- 
of the capital expended in improvements, yielding 
them generally from 10 to 15 per cent. In Italy, 
where their farms are stil] smaller than in England, 
averaging from five to ten acres, tenants can af- 
ford, and do pay to their landlords, one-half of the 
the products of the soil. And in Flanders, where, 
perhaps, agriculture has been carried to as high a 
state of perfection as in any other part of the 
world, the quantity produced per acre would be 
considered incredible. 

To what then is this difference ascribable? It 
cannot fairly be attributed to climate, or to soil, 
for in both, nature has been bountiful to us; and 
however mortilying it may be, we must admit it is 
mainly owing to our wretched system. We must 
cultivate less, and cultivate better. Plough deep, 
that our crop may not be drowned in wet seasons, 
and that there may be a receptacle for moisture, 
when too dry. If your soil be too stiff, lime it, or 
use marl, or plough and expose it to the action of 
the winter’s frost; or what, perhaps, will mellow 
it still more effectually, turn under a green crop 
of clover. By one mode, you have it prepared for 
your spring crop of corn, or oats, and in the other 
it is exactly in the right state for a crop of wheat, 
which is nourished and supported through winter, 
by the fermentation and decomposition of the clo- 
ver. If too loose and permeable to the action of 
the sun, deep ploughing and lime are still the ap- 
propriate remedies. Our loose lands have gene- 
rally a substratum of clay, and by deep ploughing, 
sufficient tenacity is readily given to the surface 
soil. If too ae a few loads of clay is the best 
manure, and will soon correct the evil ; and we all 
know a union of sand and clay will form that stiff 
soil called mortar. 

But | have not touched on a subject, perhaps of 
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the greatest importance to the farmer. I mean the 
alternation, or as itis more familiarly called, the 
rotation ol crops. From the want of due attention 
to the regular succession of our crops, much labor 
is lost, and our fondest hopes frequently blasted ; 
and there cannot be a more convincing evidence 
of bad farming, than the growing of two succes- 
sive crops of the same kind on the same ground. 
Wheat may succeed after wheat, and corn after 
corn; but this does not prove it to beright. It 
merely proves how bountiful Providence has been, 
to supply us with a soil which will stand so mur- 
derous a system. I know not that it matters much 
whether corn be followed by wheat or oats, pro- 
vided it be planted on aclover lay, or an abundant 
supply of manure ploughed in, until our fields are 
better set with clover. But one or the other is 
indispensable to insure the succeeding crop, and 
the steady improvement of the land. We may, 
then, follow corn with oats, that with wheat, and 
lastly, with rye, sown the last week in August, or 
first week in September, with clover, or what 1s 
better, with clover and timothy mixed. A crop 
of clover is then succeeded by four grain crops ; 
and this advantage may arise {rom oats, instead 
of wheat afier corn, that more time is allowed to 
us. We are sometimes compelled to cut our corn 
too soon, or to postpone the wheat crop too late. 
The chief danger, | apprehend, would be, that not 
‘ being under the necessity to cut up our corn, it 
would be neglected, and much valuable provender 
lost, and without which the barn-yard cannot be 
properly supplied with manure. One of the evils 
of wheat aller oats arising from the volunteer 
growth of the latter, may be avoided by pasturing 
hogs and other stock, immediately after harvest, 
harrowing it soon alter, and then giving it a deep 
ploughing about the middle of September just be- 
fore sowing the wheat. In this way, what is left 
by the stock is buried beyond the reach of vege- 
tation. But we raise too much corn and too little 
wheat. We ought therefore to divide our farms 
into seven or eight fields, so that we could select 
one of the poorest every year, which had been 
laying three years in clover, to fallow up in Sep- 
tember, and harrow in wheat.* And by fallowing 
this again with rye, the clover seed of the previ- 
ous crop would be brought to the surface, and the 
labor aud expense of sowing be avoided. This 
system differs widely from the four. field shift sys- 
tem of Mr. Carter of Shirley, to whose valuable 
communication on the subject of the rotation pur- 
sued by him, I would beg leave to call your atten- 
lion. You will find it in the 3d No. of the Far- 
mer’s Register, an agricultural periodical, ably 
edited by Mr. Ruffin, author of a work on cal- 
careous manures, that ought to be read and stu- 
died by all of us—and Iam surel could not do 
vou a better service than by inducing you to take 
the Register above alluded to, or any other ably 
conducted paper on agriculture. Reading of this 
kind will excite observation and inquiry—will 
elicit new ideas on this subject, and as we are now 
half'a century in the rear of agricultural improve- 
ment in other parts of the world, enable us with 
rapid strides to take that station to which our ge- 





* In acountry abounding, as ours does, with fine rail 
timber, the labor would be counterbalanced by the ma- 
uy advantages arising from 7 or 8 distinct enclosures. 
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neral intelligence, and the fertility of our soils, en- 
tide us. 
I willdetain you a little longer on the subject of 
grasses. ‘These have been too much neglected by 
usall. Our rich soi!, if not better employed, will 
throw up rank and noxious weeds, and though un- 
der the system recommended, every field will be 
constantly in clover, or in grain, yet occasionally 
there will be a partial failure of the former; and 
we ought to mix some other grass. ‘Timothy an- 
swers the purpose better with me, than any other 
I have tried. I am confident I have added a fourth, 
perhaps a third to the quantity of my hay, by this 
admixture. It seems to support and sustain the 
clover, and, if we cannot get through our mowing 
before harvest, it shades it, and still enables us to 
turn a heavy swath after we have disposed of’ our 
wheat. For pasture, the advantages will at once 
strike you all. Moreover, [I conceive the timothy 
a clear gain, as it does not seem to interlere with 
the clover, and only occupies the place of weeds, 
or less valuable grass, particularly the third sea- 
son. ‘The soil requires a change of grass, as well 
as grain, and affords nutriment peculiarly adapted 
'o each variety. And here, as in most other in- 
stances, nature indicates the proper course. Most 
of us, no doubt, have observed the regular succes- 
sion of weeds and plants, in our fields, left to a 
state of nature. It is even said, the common 
mushroom will not grow two successive years in 
the same ground. Let us profit, then, by the hint, 
both in our grain and in our grasses. | have, how- 
ever omitted to mention what I esteem, and it is 
so esteemed both in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
a valuable grass; I mean the orchard grass. | 
would not recommend it in our fields which are to 
undergo a regular rotation ; because it will improve 
lor ten or a dozen years, and it grows in such tults 
as to render the ground difficult to be ploughed. 
But for lots, and all who have not them, ought to 
have three or four convenient to their barnyards, 
for soiling until the pastures get a fair start in the 
spring, it is an invaluable grass, both for late and 
early calves and celts ; it grows equally as well 
under the shade, as in exposed situations ; and is 
extremely well adapted to orchards, if any grass 1s 
admissible there, and to groves of every descrip- 
tion. It would be well adapted to groves of locusts ; 
and I am glad tosee your attention has been called 
to the rearing of this valuable species of timber, 
by one of the worthy members of' this society. 
Some of us, too, have small spots of ground too 
wet and marshy for cultivation, and these are pecu- 
liarly adapted to what is called herds grass,* or red 
top. But it is said, there are upwards of 
grasses, and surely out of this number we can find 
some adapted to every variety of soil, and proba- 
bly no country can boast of such a variety 4 
Rockbridge. But, gentlemen, a new spur must 
be given to agriculture, before we can profit much 
by the natural advantages we possess, and which 
have been most bountilully lavished on us. We 
must emulate the north, particularly New York, 
where an agricultural society is supported in almost 
every county, diffusing intelligence, and conse 
quently wealth, into every corner ; for in nothing 
else is that axiom more correct, that ‘ know- 
ledge is power,” and without it the farmer is {te 
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. Timothy, in New England, is frequently improper 
lv called herds grass. 
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quently dropping in the dark. It enables him, with 
but little labor and expense, frequently to accom- 
plish what might otherwise present insurmounta- 
ble difficulties. It was before observed, we must, 
like the industrious bee, pick and cull from every 
gource, and bring to the general store. What 
would be impossible for any of us to effect, will be 
easy, by associating together and exchanging 
views and comparing the experience ofeach. But 
the utility of agricultural societies is too obvious 
to require further elucidation. Physicians, more 
jealous of each other than any other class, associate 
together for mutual improvement, and to ai vance 
the interest of all. So of lawyers, the clergy, me- 
chanics and all. And is it pot more incumbent on 
us in whose prosperity all are so deeply interested? 
The farmer is certainly the most important link 
in the chain which binds society together. When 
his interest droops, all must sympathise, and all 
must be depressed ; and when he is prosperous, life 
and animation is imparted to the whole community. 
The statesman, the warrior, and the professional 
man, all long for the happiness and innocent plea- 
sures of rural life. In ancient times, Cincinnatus 
exchanged his sword for the ploughshare and 
pruning hook; and our beloved Washington, great, 
both in the cabinet and in the field, most gladly 
retired to the peaceful and quiet pursuits of his 
farm. 

But after all, what avails it, that we have a fine 
climate and fertile soil, intersected with two noble 
streams, and abounding as it does with much mine- 
ral wealth, if half’ our produce is consumed, to get 
the other half to market? While we turn our at- 
tention to a more judicious system of crops, we 
must keep an eye. steadily fixed on the improve- 
ment of the great thoroughfare nature has given 
us to market. Who would heatitate to give a por- 
tion of his profits to its improvement, when both 
patriotism and individual interest so loudly call for 
it? Such an improvement as is contemplated by 
the character of the James river and Kanawha 
Company, most liberally granted by our legisla- 
ture: would soon reduce the freight to less than 
one-half it now costs us, and a new source of wealth 
would soon be opened to us in the quarries of lime- 
stone and marble,* found so abundantly through 
ourcounty. Itis a fact which, perhaps, you are 
hot all apprised of, that Richmond is almost entire- 
ly supplied with lime from New England, and 
often at a cost of fifly cents per bushel ; while the 
cost of it here would not exceed three or four 
cents. But besides, we abound in iron, and it is 
not improbable, in copper and lead ;t and judging 
lrom the formation of our country, | would expect 
'o find stone coal, and, perhaps, salt and gypsum. 

Che last is indispensable to the raising of clover, 

and ifnot found amongst us, must still be brought 
lrom Richmond at an expense of about $20 per 
(on, until our rivers are improved. 
* Large quantities of pink, blue and gray marble, are 
found in the neighborhood of Mr. Doniho’s Forge, and 
on several farms in the southern part of the county. 

t Both are found in several situations on the Blue 


Ridge, more particularly in the neighborhood of Thorn- 
ton’s Gap. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO NOT OPPOSED 
TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF LAND. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Amelia, Nov. 7th, 1833. 
I shall offer no apology for affording some small 
aid to your labors, in the shape of a few observa- 
lions on the culture of tobacco, &c. 
The part of Virginia in which I live and where 
all my interest lies, has been, and for a long time 
to come must be, a tobacco growing country. 
This we well know, and must lament, (if, as has 
been so often of late asserted ) the culture of tobacco 
be incompatible with the proper care of the soil. 
But is this the fact? I willattempt to show, (not 
from any theoretical reasoning, but from some plain 
matters of fact,) “that it is very practicable to grow 
large and fine crops of tobacco without the aid of 
a load of manure, or the cultivation of a foot of 
new land; and I think it will follow as a matter 
ofcourse that the farm may be improved almost 
as much with the tobacco as without it. 
Mr. William Old, of Powhatan, has, for the 
last ten or twelve years, made as large crops of 
tobacco, (I mean for the quantity cultivated,) as 
any man in the state,—never or very rarely less 
than 1000 Ibs. to the acre-—sometimes a great deal 
more; and this too always commanding a high 
(relative) price. He has two lots for tobacco, one 
of which is planted every year, followed the next 
spring with oats, which, when ripe, are rolled 
down, or turned under with the plough, as he thinks 
best. This crop of oats not only supplies as much 
fertility as the tobacco may have exhausted, but the 
lots are becoming richer every year. On these lots 
he uses no manure ; that is reserved for his corn 
and wheat. The cost of the seed oats is about filty 
cents the acre. The labor of sowing and afier- 
wards rolling down is very trifling—not equal to 
the expense of carting the manure on the lot if it 
was givento him. Whatl would principally call 
your attention to, is the fact:—That the general 
character of his farm has been more improved in 
the last ten years (whether you regard its appear- 
ance or its product,) than any other farm, save my 
friend Wm. Finney’s, within my knowledge— 
during the whole of which time he has cultivated 
tobacco successfully. Nor are there any peculiar 
circumstances of a favorable character which ap- 
ply to his farm and situation, more than to others. 
On the contrary, his predecessors were literally 
unable to support their families on the farm which 
he has thus improved. These are the facis ou 
which I rely to prove the position, viz. That the 
culture of tobacco is not incompatible with the 
improvement of the land ; and I think they will be 
allowed fully to sustain it by all who will take the 
trouble to inspect Mr. Old’s estate. 

i do not know whether the above is to subserve 
any other useful purpose than to filla column in 
the Register,—jor the spirit of radicalism is so 
predominant in these days, that amelioration is 
deemed worthless. Revolution is the remedy for 
every evil. Thus if you would succeed in agricul- 
ture, get rid of slave labor and tobacco. It a law 
oppresses you, (really or in imagination,) nullity 
it. If your legislature vexes you with its long 
and useless sessions, call aconvention. This is the 
order of the day; and under these impressions, 
thousands are yearly abandoning their native state 
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who, did they but view the matter correctly, would 
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see that hall’ the energy and industry they are 
ubliged to exert in removing and fixing themselves 
in the west, if applied to their farms at home, would 
secure to them a good income and an improving 
capital, 

I am respectfully yours, H. MEADE. 

P.S. Mr. Old has, within the last year, added 
another tobacco lot, (for reasons connected with the 
yeneral arrangement of his farm,) but still uses 
no manure for tobacco. IT had for several years 
past cultivated two lots in tobacco and wheat al- 
ternately, in the hope that a crop of peas sown on 
the stubble immediately afier harvest would keep 
up the fertility of the lots. But the difficulty of 
vetting the peas sown in time has forced me to 
abandon the system which otherwise | have no 
doubt (on land lying well, and made rich at first, ) 
would be a very good one. 

H. M. 


THE PEEW EE. 


From the Genesee Farmer, 


None of our feathered songsters are more in- 
clined to become domestic that the Peewee ( Mus- 
cicapa fuscow.) When not disturbed, they soon 
become unsuspicious of evil designs ; and take up 
their lodgings on the outside of the house without 
caring who lodges within. ‘This summer one has 
chosen to roost on the limb ofa tree about two feet 
from our chamber window. He must often see us 
moving about within; but his business is to catch 
the flies without ; and he has performed this ser- 
vice greatly to our comfort and satisfaction. With 
the nature of glase, however, he is not yet fully ac- 
quainted ; and seeing flies on the inside, he often 
rapes against it with his bill to no purpose. Since 
the brooding season is over, his mate also comes 
round; and late as it now is in the season (the 18th 
Oct.) and cool as the weather has become, they 
seem to feel very much at their ease; and in look- 
ing atthem through the glass where they sit at 
the distance of five feet {rom me, I perceive no- 
thing that would indicate their prospect of shortly 
journeying to Carolina. 

It has been said that they eat bees; and many of 
their race have been destroyed in consequence olf 
this suspicion. I should be very unwilling to loge 
mine on such an idle charge. They are really use- 


jul birds ; and I shall feel a sense of lonesomeness | 


when they take their departure. When we under- 
take to kill birds, we ought to know for what; and 
we should remember that in charges against them 
us in other cases there are two sides to a story. 





EARL STIMSON'S FARM. 


From Stuart’s Three Years in America. 


On the 18th of November, made an excursion 
to the township of Galway, with a view to see Mr. 
Stimson’s farm, about eleven miles from Ballston 
Spa. Mr. Stimson is a very enterprising person, 
has an extensive farm, a large hotel, and great 
stores as a merchant. We are told that there is 
no farm within our reach at present so well enti- 
tled to notice. Mr. Burtis, our Saratoga chariot- 
eer, carried usto it. We were unlucky in not 
finding Mr. Stimson at home, but Mrs. Stimson 
was extremely communicative and obliging, more 





especially considering that we had no introduction 
to her. 

The situation of the farm ia very elevated, with 
the highway running through it. Of 800 acres, 
of which the farm consists, Mr. Stimson has about 
one half in cultivation. His fences, horses, farm- 
houses and the whole establishment, are good and 
in good order; and there is an appearance of ac- 
tivity and attention about the place that would do 
credit to the agriculturist of any country. 

The whole land has been improved by Mr, 
Stimson: it is laid off in fields of about eight 
acres, enclosed with stones gathered from the land 
in the lower part of the fence, and a frame of wooil 
on the top of them. ‘There are two rails above 
the stone, and about twenty miles of this sort of 
fence. 

The soil is generally light, but Mr. Stimson ma- 
nures, though perhaps not so much as might here be 
done with advantage, yet a great deal more than 
most farmers in this country, and of course raises 
better crops. His general rotation is, 1. Maize or 
Indian corn, with patches of potatoes or turnips on 
the edges of the field; 2. Barley, or sometimes 
oats ; 3. Wheat, in which he sows five pounds clo- 
ver seed, and two quarts timothy per acre. Then 
he cuts the timothy for two years and pastures for 
one. He breaks up the pasture for wheat, then 
takes a crop of maize and follows the above rota- 
tion, manuring either on breaking up or with the 
maize. Land is less overrun with weeds here than 
in Britain, and for some time alter being cleared, 
nouch richer in point of soil. In this view, the ro- 
tation by which crops of grain are taken consecu- 
tively may admit of justification to some extent. 
Yet [ cannot but suspect that the return would, on 
the whole, be greater, if the manure was always 
applied to the maize or green crop, followed by 
only one grain crop of wheat, or oats, or barley 
with which grass seeds are sown. ‘The land would 
thus constantly be clean, and in good tilth, and the 
lesser number of grain crops would be compensat- 
ed by their superior quality. 

Mr. Stimson has reported his produce from 85 
acres to de what follows, after actual survey and 
examination; and while he can obtain sucha 
return, he is well entitled to adhere to his own 
system. 


10 acres of orchard ground produced 25 tons hay. 


8 do. Maize, 560 bushels. 

8 do. do. 720 do. 
10 do. do. 300 do. and 161. hay. 
4 do. Wheat, 140 do. 

1 do. Flax, 600 Ibe. 

8 do. Qats, 560 bushels. 

8 do. Hay, 32 tons. 

8 do. do. 36 do. 

1 do. Barley, 60 bushels. 

3 do. Hay, 103 tons. 

4 do. do. 12 do. 

S do. do. 24 do. 

2 do. do. 1000 bush. potatoes. 
2 do. — iv vegetables raised 400 chickens. 


Mr. Stimson has gained almost all the agticul- 
tural premiums in the county; forhaving the best 
managed farm; for having raised 62 bushels ol 
barley on an acre; for having raised 357 bushels 
of potatoes on half an acre ; and for baving raised 
five tons of timothy hay per acre. 

The field of maize on this farm, when well hoed 
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and cleaned by the plough, cannot fail in summer 
1o give a very gay appearance to the field, even 
superior to that of the best dressed green crops to 
which the eye of a British farmer is accustomed ; 
but at this season, the want of those green crops 
of turnips, mangel wurtzel, ruta baga, &c. which, 
as well as potatoes, are only raised in small por- 
tions in the margins of the fields, creates a great 
blank. The maize is the great article used, not 
merely as the cleaning crop, but for feeding horses, 
cattle, and poultry, for which it is admirably 
adapted. 

When we returned from the fields we found a 


very nice dinner prepared for us, and a bottle of 


wine on the table. Mre. Stimson had previously 
dined, but gave us the pleasure of her company ; 
and was, | believe, not less inquisitive in putting 
questions to us respecting land management in 
Scotland, than we respecting that in this neigh- 
borhood. 

On coming away, we found that there was no 
bill to pay for ourselves, Mr. Burtis, or horses. 
Mrs. Stimson could make no charge on strangers 
who had paid her a visit, in order to see the farm ; 
she only regretted that we could not stay some 
days with them. We find all the farmers in this 
part of the country, whom we meet in our pretty 


extensive perambulations, communicative and well | 


informed on the subject of their management, per- 
fectly aware of the importance of fallows and 
green crops, but generally of opinion that they 
dare not attempt that system, on account of the 
high price of labor in this country in relation to the 
value of land, ne sumplus fractum superel, accord- 
ing to the sound advice of Varro. 
labor too, is the great obstacle to all sorts of orna- 


mental improvement, such as the formation of 


gardens, and keeping them up. Making, there- 
fore, the necessary allowance lor change of circum- 
stances and situation, there does not seem to be 
any ground for charging the American agri- 
culturist with want of knowledge, or of activity 
and enterprise. 





A PARASITE OF THE HONEY BEE. 
(Apis Mellifica.) 
From the Journal of Science. 

For a few years past, many of those people in 
this vicinity, who have apiaries, have found that 
in the months of April, May and June, an unusual 
mortality had prevailed among their bees. This 
circumetance has led to a thorough investigation 
of the cause by those who have felt a particular 
interest in the products of this valuable insect ; 
and the result has proved that this mortality has 
been produced entirely by a parasite. 

More than two years since one of my neighbors 
Suggested to me his conjecture, that there was a 
parasite fly that was injurious to the honey bee: 
since which time we have fully ascertained the 
fact. I have a box now before me containing a 
great number of bees, in which may be found the 
parasites, in both the pupa and the perlect state. 
Usually the bees become sickly and unable to fly, 
When the parasites are in the larva state ; but they 
Sometimes live till the perfect insect emerges from 
the pupa. ‘The larva is fixed at the inosculations 
ofthe dorsal segments of the abdomen of the bee, 
and is hardly discoverable by the eye unless the 

ddomen be dissected. The larva is white, near- 


The price of 





ly two lines in length, and very much resembles a 
small worm or maggot. The pupa is nearly the 
size of the larva, and of a reddish brown color. 
The perfect insect is a nondescript, and bears very 
little resemblance to the [Stylops} or [Xenos] or 
any other insect, that has been found to be a para- 
site of the bee or wasp. It is of the class Dip- 
tera of Lin., is little larger than the Hessian fly, 
but in color and form it is very unlike that insect. 
Kirby, many years since, discovered that the in- 
sect (Stylops) was a parasite in the black-bronze 
bee, (Andrena nigroenea,) in England, and Pro- 
fessor Peck afterwards found that the (Xenos) 
was a parasite in wasps, in America ; but | am not 
aware that a parasite oi the honey bee has ever 
been discovered till of late, and in this vicinity. 


In conclusion, | would most sincerely request 
those who have apiaries to examine their hives du- 
ring the spring and summer months, and if this 
parasite is discovered, to investigate the history of 
the insect, and if possible, to find a remedy for the 
injury it may produce. 

MARTIN FIELD. 

Fayetteville, Vermont, May 15, 1833. 





MULBERRY. 


From the Northern Farmer. 


I wish to communicate a fact in relation to the 
propagation of the white mulberry, which T think 
is worthy of notice. During the season of leeding 
the silk worm, I trimmed my trees very liberally, 
yet I] found it necessary in August to give them a 
second pruning. ‘The branches separated were of 
this season’s growth, and by way of experiment 
they were placed in the ground in the usual man- 
ner of setting out cuttings, In a short time the 
buds began to open, and have now sent forth 
branches from half'an inch to two inches in length, 
containing from two to six leaves each. If the 
season is favorable, they will not only form buds 
for the next year’s wood, but vain sufficient firm- 
ness to endure the winter. Would it not be the 
most economical and expeditious mode of increas- 
ing a mulberry orchard, to pursue this course. 
Raising trees from the seed is lrequently preca- 
rious ; and if cuttings set in the spring will grow 
to the height of twenty or thirty inches, they will, 
by getting a start in the fall, far exceed the se- 
cond year’s growth from the seed, which surely 
reaches four feet. ‘Cut and try.” 


SPLITTING ROCKS BY LIGHTNING. 


From the Bunker Hill Aurora, 


The first experiment of splitting rocks by means 
of electric fluid, was made in Prussia, in 1811. 
The process was very simple—into a hole in the 
centre of the rock is placed along rod of iron, as a 
conductor, terininating in a point. When a thun- 
der cloud passes over the stone, within ite striking 
distance of the earth, the lightning from the cloud 
strikes the upper part of the conductor, and ig con- 
ducted downwards to the heart of the stone, which 
either rends it in different places or splits it at once 
into a multitude of fragments. The experiment 
in Prussia was attended with complete euccess, 
during the first storm that passed over alier the 
conductor was inserted in the stone. 
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NEW COTTON FACTORY IN RICHMOND. 
From the Richmond Whig. 


Mr. P. J. Chevallie gave notice, the day belore 
yesterday, that he wouid on that day open a sub- | 
scription for a thousand shares of stock of $100 | 
each, to erect a cotton manufactory on his property 
near the immense flour mill he is now building at 
the foot of the basin, in the centre of the city. ‘The 
first day about two thirds of the amount was sub- 
ecribed, and the balance was taken yesterday. 





THE SUGAR CROP. 


The New Orleans papers state that the early 
frosts have done much damage to the sugar cane ; 
in many places half the quantity of sugar which 
had previously been calculated upon will not be 
made. On one estate alone, it is estimated that 
the frost had caused a loss of three hundred hogs- 
heads. ‘The injury to the cotton crops was repre- 
sented to be inconsiderable. 

EFFECT OF A RAIL ROAD ON 
PROPERTY. 


THE VALUE OF 


Fron, the Petersburg Intelligencer. 


‘The lot of ground on Bollingbrook street, upon 
which the Columbian Hotel formerly stood, was 
sold a few days ago at public auction, for the sum 
of $6,300. ‘I'wo years ago it could not have com- 
manded half that sum. Subsequent sales of real 
estate have been made at equaliy advanced rates. 
We mention these facts as evidences ol the in- 
creasing prosperity of our town. 


EXTRACTS FROM JESSE’S “GLEANINGS IN NA- 
TURAL HISTORY.’ 


Bees— Language of Insects. 


My bees are a constant source of amusement to 
me ; and the more | study them, the more I am !ed 
10 admire their wonderlul instinct and sagacity. 
l’ew things, however, surprise me more than the 
power which they possess of communicating what 
I can only call ‘intelligence’ to each other, ‘This 
f observe to be almost invariably the case belore 
ihey swarm. Some scouts may then be observed 
io leave the hive, and for some time to hover round 
a particular bush or branch of a tree, afier which 
they return to the hive. {na little while the new 
swarm quits it, and settles on the branch which 
had been previously fixed upon by the scouts, The 
sume power of communication may be observed in 
the ant. I have olien put a small green caterpillar 
near an ant’s nest; you may see it immediately 
seized by one of the ants, who, afier several inel- 
fectual efforts to drag it to its nest, will quit it, go 
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up to another ant, and they will appear to hold a 
conversation together by means ol their antenne, 
alier which they will return together to the cater- 
pillar, and, by their united efforts, drag it where 
they wish to deposite it. 

I have also frequently observed two ants meeting 
on their path across a gravel-walk, one going from, 
and the other returning to the nest. ‘They will 
stop, touch each other’s antenne, and appear to 
hoid a conversation ; and I could almost fancy that 
one Was communicating to the other the best place 
for foraging, which Dr. Franklin thought they 
have the power of doing, trom the following cir- 
rumstance. Upon discovering a number of ants 
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regaling themselves with some treacle in one of" 


his cupboards, he put them to the rout, and then 


suspended the pot of treacle by a string from the 
ceiling. 


He imagined that he had put the whole 
army to flight, but was surprised to see a single 
ant quit the pot, climb up the string, cross the 
ceiling, and regain its nest. In Jess than half an 
hour several of its companions sallied forth, tra- 
versed the ceiling, and reached the depository, 
which they constantly revisited until the treacle 
was consumed. 

Huber says, “that nature has given to ants a 
language of communication by the contact of 
their antenne ; and that, with these organs, they 
are enabled to render mutual assistance in their 
labors and in their dangers ; discover again their 
route when they have lost it, and make each other 
acquainted with their necessities. We see then,” 
he adds, ** that insects which live in society are in 
possession of a language ; and in consequence of 
enjoving a language in common with us, although 
of an inlerior degree, have they not greater im- 
portance in our eyes, and do they not embellish 
the very spectacle of the universe ?” 

W hat I have said respecting the power of com- 
municating intelligence to each other possessed by 
bees and ants, applies also to wasps. If a single 
wasp discovers a deposite of honey or other food, 
he will return to his nest and impart the good news 
to his companions, who will sally forth in great 
numbers to partake of the fare which has been 
discovered for them. It is therefore, I think. suffi- 
ciently clear that these insects have what Huber 
calls an antennal language—a language we can 
have no doubt, that is perfectly suited to them— 
adding, we know not how much, to their happi- 
ness and enjoyments, and furnishing another 
proof that there is a God—almighty, all-wise, and 
all-good—who has ‘ornamented the universe’ 
with so many objects of delightful contemplation, 
that we may see him in all his works, and learn, 
not only to fear him for his power, but to love him 
for the care which he takes of us, and of all his 
created beings. 

Anecdotes of Bees. 

A large brown slug made its way into a glass 
hive, where the operations of the bees could be 
distinctly seen. Having killed the slug, and find- 
ing that they were unable to get it out of the hive, 
they covered it over with the thick resinous sub- 
stance called propolis, and thus prevented its be- 
coming a nuisance to the colony. Into the same 
hive one of the common brown-shelled snails also 
gained admittance. Instead of imbedding it in 
propolis, the bees contented themselves with fixing 
it to the bottom of the hive by plastering the edge 
with that substance. 

I have now in my possession a regular fortifica- 
tion made of propolis, which one of my stocks ol 
bees placed at the entrance of their hive, to enable 
them the better to protect themselves from the at- 
tacks of wasps. By means of this fortification, @ 
few bees could eflectually guard the entrance, by 
lessening the space of admission, which I had ne- 
glected to do for them. 

Bees show great ingenuity in obviating the in- 
convenience they experience from the slipperiness 
of glass, and certainly beyond what we can con- 
ceive that mere instinct would enable them todo. | 
am in the habit of putting small glass globes on the 
top of my straw hives, for the purpose of haviig 
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them filled with honey ; and I have invariably 
found that before the bees commence the construc- 
tion of combs, they place a great number of spots 
of wax at regular distances from each other, which 
serve as so many footstools, on the slippery glass, 
each bee resting on one of these with its middle 
pair of legs, while the fore-claws were hooked 
with the hind ones of the next above, thus forming 
a ladder, by means of which the workers were 
enabled to reach the top, and begin to make their 
combs there. I was glad to find this circumstance 
recorded in Dr. Bevan’s very agreeable work on 
the honey bee, in which another very striking 
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illustration of the reasoning powers of bees is men- | 


tioned. Dr. Bevan says that a friend of his, on 
inspecting his bee-boxes, perceived that a centre 
comb burdened with honey, had separated from its 
attachments, and was leaning againstanother comb, 
so as to prevent the passage of the bees between 
them. This accident excited great activity in the 
colony, but of what nature could not be ascertained 
at the time. Atthe end of a week, the weather 
being cold and the bees clustered together, it was 
observed through the window of the box that they 
had constructed two horizontal pillars between the 
combs alluded to, and had removed so much of the 
honey and wax from the top of each, as to allow the 
passage of a bee: in about ten days more there was 
an uninterrupted thoroughfare ; the detached comb 
atits upper part had been secured by a strong 
barrier, and fastened to the window with epuare 
wax. This being accomplished, the bees had re- 
moved the horizontal pillars first constructed, as 
being of no further use. Huber relates an anec- 
dote something similar. 

The power which bees possess of ventilating 
their hives and of producing such a temperature as 
will prevent the wax from melting in hot weather, 
is, [think, another proof that something more than 
mere instinct influences their conduct, as, in their 
natural state, bees are probably not in so confined 
a space as they are in our common straw hives, or 
exposed so much to the heat of the sun. In hot 
weather, a number of bees (the number probably 
being regulated by the state of the atmosphere) 
may be observed busily employed at the bottom of 
the hive, moving their wings with so much rapid- 
ily, that the motion of them is almost imprecepti- 
ble. If, while this action is going forward, a | 
lighted candte should be held at an opening on the 
‘op of the hive, it will immediately be blown out, 
& fact which will enable you to form some idea of 
the current of air produced by these insects from 
the motion of their wings. I have, however, known 
instances in extreme hot weather, when all the 
labors of the bees to keep the hive in a proper 
temperature have failed, and a part of the wax has 
melted. In this case it is dangerous to go near the 
hive. The bees are in a state of extreme irrita- 
lion, and though I fancy that mine know me and 
receive me as a friend, and allow me sometimes to 
lake liberties with them with impunity, yet, at the 
time referred to I have suffered from their stings 


> endeavoring to shelter them more effectually 
rom the heat of the sun. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
a November 25. 1833. 
Chere have been few occurrences during the 
Present month that had any important bearing on 
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commercial transactions generally. Such commo- 
dities, either of domestic or foreign product, as 
had previously borne high prices, have in most in- 
stances, and as a natural consequence, declined in 
value. ‘This remark applies more particulaly to 
cotton, sugar and coffee, but not to tobacco, the 
crop of which is believed to be small; and as the 
previous one was very deficient in quantity, it is 
believed that the stocks of this article in foreign 
markets will be very light in the course of next 
year. ‘The planters will no doubt be well remu- 
nerated for their present crop and also for the suc- 
ceeding one. An increase of cultivation will fol- 
low of course, and as no increase of consumption 
has been apparent for many years, the production 
of one or two large crops will reduce the price {rom 
its present rates (extremes $4 50 to $12,) to its 
former ones of $2 to $8. In this range of prices, 
the fancy tobacco, used by a few manufacturers, is 
not included. 

The confidence which prevailed in Europe and 
in this country a few weeks ago, that cotton would 
maintain a very high price, has given way to an 
almost opposite impression. The injudicious ad- 
vance is likely to be succeeded by a decline in 
price, tending to the opposite extreme. Thus far, 
the highest rate ofthe present crop in our Virginia 
market has been 16 cents, and the lowest 13 cents. 
The depression is caused principally by the belief 
now entertained that the crop will prove too large 
for the demand, the general estimate of it being 
1,200,000 bales. The very low rates of foreign 
enchange, the diminished facilities in the negocia- 
tion of domestic bills, and the pressure for money 
in our large commercial cities, have also an effect 
on the prices of cotton and other articles. This 
effect may be ascertained with more certainty by 
adverting to the great decline in bank, road, canal 
and other stocks, in the New York Exchange, 
many of which are now from 5 to 15 per cent. 
lower than they were after making dividends in 
July. Exchange on England, which for several 
years past was at 84 to 10 percent. premium, is now 
but 54 to 6, being actually below the par value, 
taking metallic medium as the standard. 

This derangement of money matters grows out 
of differences existing between the government and 
the bank. The latter cannot grant its usual 
facility, because it is in the power of the former to 
take advantage of any increased issues; and should 
the bank then be compelled to reduce its discounts, 
the consequences would be ruinous to its custom- 
ers. While the United States Bank is thus kept 
on its guard against runs for especie, the state banks 
are necessarily obliged to use similar caution, and 
thus the commercial affairs of the country are 
straitened, which would otherwise be in the most 
prosperous condition. 

The prices of grain and flour have scarcely 
varied during the present season. There has been 
a more limited demand than usual for foreign ex- 
port; and on the other hand, the surplus beyond 
the quantity required for home consumption is 
very moderate. Canal Flour is worth about 85 
75—City Mills 86 50—Wheat 112 to 120 cents. 

Our merchants are becoming larger ship own- 
ers than formerly, and a number of fine vessels 
are now owned in Petersburg and Richmond. This 
and the increase of manulacturing establishments 
are evidences of commercial capital and prosperity. 
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THE ALBANY ARGUS AND THE FARMERS RE- 
GISTER. 


From the Albany Argus. 


Having taken some pains to recommend to the 
notice and patronage of our readers, Mr Ruffin’s 
‘Farmers’ Register’ of Virginia, we have net 
been, we confess, altogether inattentive to its pro- 
gress. It is due to its respectable editor and pro- 
prietor to say, that in the character of a publica- 
tion “devoted to the improvement of the practice, 
and support of the interests of agriculture,” it has 
fully justified the high anticipations of its friends. 
In this respect it is all that can be wished; and is 
admirable both in the matter and the manner. 
We notice therefore with the more regret uny 
thing in relation to it that will, if persisted in, de- 
rogate not only from the impartial and non-politi- 
cal character of the work, but from its general 
circulation and positive utility. Appended to the 
fifih number, is the prospectus of a new political 
paper, to be issued in the city of Richmond by the 
publisher of the Farmers’ kKegister ; and this pro- 
spectus is not only a political tract, in the ordina- 
ry acceptation of the word, but a gross attack up- 
on the administration, and particulariy upon Gen. 
Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, unwarrantable both 
us to the manner and the facts. It will not be de- 
nied, we presume, that the appearance of sucha 
political diatribe, or the introduction of political ar- 
ticles of any sort, in the body of the Register, 
would be an inexcusable departure from the al- 
leged purposes of the publication, and from the 
-avowals of the editor, expressed or implied, at the 
start. Wecertainly do not discover the ditlerence 
between the circulation of such exceptionable mat- 
ter in the body of the work, and in pages precise- 
ly similar to the body, and so directly incorporated 
with it as to render the dividing line scarcely per- 
ceptible even to practised eyes. But we preler to 
adopt the language, on this subject, of a corre- 
spondent, a highly respectable and intelligent agri- 
culturist of this state, a subscriber if not a corres- 
pondent of the Register, and whose attention, we 
believe, was first directed to it in a letter from our- 


selves :—‘‘ Let me direct you to the latter part of 


No. 5, for proposals by Mr. R’s printer, Mr. White, 
for publishing a political newspaper decidedly op- 
posed to the present administration. Mr. W. has 
doubtless adopted this mode to give effect and cir- 
culation to his political sentiments. IT cannot think 
Mr. R. was apprised of what was intended to be 
done. ‘The publisher probably chose, on his own 
responsibility, to turn an agricultural journal, pure- 
ly and creditably so, into a vehicle to disseminate 
political opinions and prejudices. ‘The plea that it 
was added only as an advertiseinent, does not meet 
the objection. The effect of it is as palpable, and 
as mischievous, as if it had been inserted as a com- 
munication in the body of the work. It is excep- 
tionable in any sense.” 

We have extended these remarks, because we 
conceive the Register to be highly serviceable to 
the agricultural interests of the country, and be- 
cause we are unwilling to see its utility marred by 
a departure from its legitimate purposes, in fur- 
therance of any scheme of its publisher, political 
or pecuniary. 


The kind and complimentary manner in which the 
Farmers’ Register has been more than once referred to 
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by the editor of the Albany Argus, and the still more 
marked expressions of favor from a correspondent of 
that paper, whom we have some reason to consider as 
the same who now joins in the censures quoted above, 
induce us to offer some remarks in explanation of the 
act thus called in question. It accords with our inclina. 
tion no less than our duty, to hear respectfully, and 
profit by all friendly strictures. In this case however 
we have not to apologize for having given just ground 
for offence, or for a departure from the proper and pre. 
scribed course of the Farmers’ Register. 


The covers of many periodicals are used as vehicles 
for advertisements and notices, which no one supposes 
to have been subjected to editorial scrutiny, or even ob- 
servation, and which have not been considered (it is 
presumed) by their readers, as having any relation to 
the works to which they are thus attached. Entertain. 
ing this view, we certainly did not expect that it would 
be necessary to declare that the advertisements on our 
covers form no part of the Farmers’ Register, and have 
no cennexion with its contents, or its objects—and sel- 
dom come under our view or notice, except when each 
number is finished and sent abroad. 


When this channel for advertisements was offered to 
the public, it was not anticipated that proposals for po- 
litical newspapers might be required to be inserted, and 
no general rule for their exclusion was either announc- 
ed or thought of; and of course there existed no sufi- 
cient reason for refusing their admission, whatever might 
be their political or party character, unless indeed, the 
manner of any such paper was so contrary to propriety 
and common usage, that any other respectable adver- 
tising‘print would be justified in rejecting it. It is not 
our business or intention either to defend or condemn 
the manner or doctrines of Mr. White’s prospectus. 
With its object and purport we have no concern. Itis 
sufficient that it was not considered improper for inser- 
tion in some of the most respectable papers in Virginia, 
and asa matter of voluntary courtesy was published 
in all the commercial and political prints in Richmond, 
not excepting the Erquirer. The editors of the Enqui- 
rer will certainly not be suspected by the Argus of be- 
ing partial to the principles and proposed course of Mr. 
White’s intended publication—and the general decorum 
‘and propriety of manner, for which that paper is de- 
servedly distinguished, is a sufficient guaranty thata 
prospectus thus voluntarily published, and widely dis- 
tributed, was not considered by the editor as contrary 
to what had been sanctioned at least by common usage. 
If Mr. White’s prospectus, or any other offered for pub- 
lication, had expressed opinions directly the reverse of 
those exhibited, it would have been as freely inserted. 
The most prominent person and the most important of 
the opinions which it advocates, are as far from having 
our individual approbation, as those that might be the 
most pleasing to the Argus. In every point of view 
there is as little reason to make us responsible for im- 
proper participation in the publication, as to charge the 
editor of the Westminster Review with the pufis of 
Warren’s Patent Blacking, which are so conspicuols 
on the covers of the English copies of that work. 


It does not affect this statement in any way that Mr. 
White is the publisher of the Farmers’ Register, 
{receives the sums paid for advertisements. The inser 
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tion still was made at his cost: and he had an equal 
right to insert any advertisement that could not have 
been refused, if coming from another person. The pro- 
prietor’s interest is but remotely and indirectly concern- 
ed in the advertisements, and even the lists of receipts, 
editorial notices, &c. on the cover, are paid for as are 
other advertisements. 

The Farmers’ Register has not been, and shall not be 
connected in any manner with the support or denuncia- 
tion of party measures, or individual struggles for of- 
fice. This course is not more strongly dictated by a 
sense of duty to our subscribers, and the work we have 
undertaken, than by feelings of contempt for the game 
of party, and for those who are the players for personal 
gain, OF aggrandizement. But though politics in this 
sense will receive neither admission nor countenance, 
there are important political questions which are inti- 
mately connected with the interests of agriculture, and 
which will be discussed in the Farmers’ Register freely 
and fully. To treat of the great interests of an agri- 
cultural people, without considering in any manner the 
influence of laws, and of the policy of the government, 
would be as great an omission as to treat of tillage, and 
forget the influence and inequalities of heat and mois- 
ture. Whatever measure of government, or operation 
of law, may tend to the injury of the interests of agri- 
culture, is a proper subject for examination and discus- 


would prevent much of the fluctuation of prices which 
is caused by erroneous views of the effects of seasons 
and amount of crops, and which is always injurious to 
both producers and consumers, as well as to the regular 
trader who deals between them, and is beneficial only 
to crafty or lucky speculators. The general interest of 
farmers requires that the prices of their products should 
be fairly fixed according to the real demand, and 
not above that rate, any more than below it, on account 
of mistaken opinions as to the amount of the supply. 


For this as wellas for other purposes, it is desired 
that as many of our readers as may find it convenient 
will furnish concise general statements of the weather, 
state of growing crops, and the estimated products of 
such as have been secured, together with any other ag- 
ricultural intelligence which is worthy of notice, in the 
particular county or district undertaken by each report- 
er, In this manner many things interesting to most 
readers, will be communicated, or commented on, which 
would have been considered (improperly) of too little 
importance for independent communications. It will 
be proper that every statement of facts intended to form 
part of these reports, should be accompanied by the au- 
thor’s name: though unless sent in the form of a re- 
gular communication for the Farmers’ Register, the 
name will not be published. It will, however, be de- 
sirable that each one who may propose to correspond 
with us for this purpose will permit the use of his 


sion in an agricultural journal. But so far as it can be initials, circa ther letters as a signature, and as a 
done, such discussions shall be confined to their relation enutiem designation for a er ee 

to agriculture, and not converted to questions of con-| {t Will be most convenient and proper for these re- 
stitutional law, or used to subserve party or personal | PFs to be published quarterly. The number for Ja- 


views. 


nuary (if our proposal is approved and seconded, ) may 


This course was indicated in our prospectus, and our contain the report of the weather, and of general ope- 


opinions on such subjects on all proper occasions will 
be advanced and maintained without regard to conse- 
quences, or to any personal consideration whatever. 





REPORT OF SEASONS AND STATE OF CROPS. 


The department of “Agricultural Intelligence” has as 
yet been very badly filled, or rather has had no place in 
the Farmers’ Register. We now ask the assistance of 
correspondents for the purpose of supplying this defi- 
ciency. It will serve the interest as well as add to the 
information of many of our readers, if we can obtain 


rations for the preceding three months, embracing the 
sowing of wheat, and the harvests of corn, tobacco, 
cotton, &c. with any general remarks on the whole pre- 
ceding year, which will most properly belong to the re- 
port of the last quarter. In April, it might be stated 
in what manner the various preparatory labors, which 
belong to the first quarter of the year, had been either 
favored or retarded by the weather, and its general in- 
fluence on the prospects of crops. The report for July 
would embrace the important harvests of hay, wheat, 
oats, &c. and that of October, the then known results 
of those crops, and the prospects of all others then 


and publish general reports of the weather, and pros- | standing on the land. 


pects and products of crops in every region of Virginia, 


It is always most agreeable to publish whatever may 


or as far as the Farmers’ Register may be extensively | bs communicated in the language of our correspond- 
circulated. There is nothing easier than to be mistaken, ents. But if any do not choose to furnish more than 
on these subjects, and to make incorrect reports, not | materials for constructing a report, that aid will be not 
only from want of accuracy in making observations, but |'the les» welcome. Indeed, no report of the kind con- 
also from extending too generally the particular facts | templated can be expected to owe much of its value to 
which have been correctly observed. The fear of fall-| its form and style. The materials will necessarily be 
ing into these errors, from relying on information which | received late in the quarter, and must be put together 


Was limited and imperfect, has prevented our offering | in haste. We shall use the whole, or only extracts of 


any reports of the kind referred to, but which it is now | Separate communications—the substauce, only, when 
thought may be easily prepared, and safely and ad- the same general stateinents have several authors—or 
Vantageously published, if a sufficient number of our | both the words and matter, when the case may require 


friends will concur in the attempt. 


it. In short, as the whole scheme is an experiment, the 


In addition to other obvious considerations, reports of | means for conducting which must be furnished by 
the state of agriculture in every district, from respecta- | others, we can only now state what we wish, and not 
ble and known individuals, made with as much accura- | What will be performed. 

















“Y 48 a subject necessarily so uncertain will admit of,| Of course the aid we ask will be acceptable from any 
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and every quarter: but more particularly it is request- 
ed from our many intelligent subscribers who have here- 
tofore furnished nothing to our pages. Among them 
there are many not only qualified for these humble ser- 
vices, (which indeed require nothing but habits of ob- 
servation and correct statements of facts,) but for those 
of much higher order, who, because farming is not their 
most important pursuit, deny that they can aid an agri- 
cultural journal with their pens. ‘Io professional gen- 
tlemen, and particularly to members of the bar who 
practice through a country circuit, it will be easy to col- 
lect the information desired, and still more easy to com- 
municate the results. We hope that many will in this 
manner aid our work, by reporting any information 
that may be collected within any certain named limits, 
as a senatorial district, or a single county. Any com- 
munications for this purpose must be transmitted in the 
course of the month preceding the quarterly publication, 
and of course in December, for the report to be made 
in the beginning of January. 


MR. HERBEMONT’S GRAPE VINES. 
We request the attention of such of our readers as 


may wish to form vineyards, to the advertisement of 
Mr. Herbemont on the cover of this number of the Far- 
mers’ Register. His offer to send vines for sale to Rich- 
mond has been thus made partly upon our suggestion, 
and we will be glad to convey to him any orders, as a 
small return which we, in common with the agricultural 
interest in general, owe for his services to the cause of 
agriculture. Mr. Herbemont has long been advan- 
tageously known for his zealous efforts to improve the 
grapes of our country, and the culture of the vine has 
been thereby greatly improved and extended. Like 
most other pioneers in pursuit even of greatest general 
utility and profit in after times, his many experiments 
will give their beneficial results to thousands, while he 
alone will sustain all the loss inseparable from such a 
course—and before his sales had been commenced, he 
had gratuitously and widely distributed the plants 
which he had either first introduced, or of which he had 
proved the fitness for our climate. 


TERMS OF THE FARMERS’ REGISTER. 

The Farmers’ Reetsrer will be published in 
monthly numbers, each to contain 64 pages, large 
octavo, at $5a year. 

Payments for subscriptions may be made to the editor, 
and at his risk, through the mail. 

Any person who shall hereafter procure four new 
subscribers, and transmit their first year’s subscription 
with their names, shall receive a fifth copy of the Far- 
ners’ Register for the current year, without additiona! 
charge. If fewer than four subscriptions are sent at 
any one time, and the extra copy is intended to be 
claimed when that nuinber shall be completed, such in- 
tention must be expressed at first, or the claim will not 
be admitted. 

No subscriptions will be permitted for less time than 
a year: nor will any be discontinued wnless directed by 
the 


subseriber—-nor while any thing is due thereon, 


unless at the choice of the editor. 
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EDITOR’S ADDRESS. 


All papers, letters and communications relating to the 
Farmers’ Register, must be addressed to Edmund Ruffin, 
P. M. Garysville, Va. 


It is again earnestly requested that this often repeated 
address may be always used, as the direction to Ruchmond 
of letters to the editor, continues to cause much delay and 
trouble, us well as additional expense in postage. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications on Encouragement of Agriculture by 
the Legislature, on the Culture of the Vine, and on Dif- 
ferent Varieties of Grapes, &c. have been received, and 
will be published in our next number. 
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